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“Dip you know, Mamma, that the man was 
dead ‘ 
In that pretty place, there under the hill ?”’ 
“80, with only the clouds to cover his head, 
He died down there in that old stone 
mill ; 
He died, in the wind and sleet, and—mark 
This truth, fair sirs—in the dark. 


“*(Yes, a pretty place!) In the summer time, 
When the birds sing out of the leaves for 
jor, 
And the blue wild morning-glories climb 
On the broken walls, it is pretty, my 
boy: 
But not when the world around is snow 
And the river is ice below. 


“Men looked sometimes from the morning 
cars ‘ ' 

Toward the place where he lay in the win- 
ttc? meat oe le See eee 
And said, through the smoke of their 

cigars, 
That something really ought to be done. 
Then talked of—the President, or the play, 
Or the war—that was furthest away.”’ 


‘Ww 


“Do you know when his father wanted some 
bread, 
One time, by the well there? Wasn’t he 
old! 
I mean that day when the blossoms were 
red 
On the cliffs and it wasn’t so very cold.” 
** And I gave him the little I well could spare 
When | looked at his face and hair. 


“Then we met him once—it was almost 
night— 
Out looking for berries among the briers, 
So withered and weird, such a piteous sight, 
And gathering wood for their gypsy fires. 
“No, the young man is no better. No, no.’ 
He would keep on saying, so low.” 


“But the women there would not work, they 
say.”’ 
“ Why, that is the story; but, if it be true, 
There are otber women, I think, to-day 
Who will not work, yet, their whole lives 
through, 
AN lovely things from the seas and lands 
Drop into their idle hands. 


“But they would not work, so their brother— 
and ours — 
Deserved to die in that desolate place ? 
Shall we send regrets and 
flowers ? 
Shall we stop and see the upbraiding face, 
As it lies in the roofless room forlorn, 
For the sake of a dead man’s scorn ? 


the usual 


** He did his best, as none will deny, 
At serving the Earth to pay for his 
breath ; 
So she gave him early (and why not, why ?) 
The one thing merciful men call death, 
Ab ! gift that must be gracious indeed, 
Since it leaves us nothing to need. 


“As for us, sweet friends, let us dress and 
sleep, 
Let us praise our pictures and drink our 
wine. 
Meanwhile, let us drive His starving sheep 
To our good Lord Christ, on the hights 
divine ; 
For the flowerless valleys are dim and drear, 
And the winds right bitter, down here,” 


“Nonrsu Beaxp, O. 





THE REVEREND CLERGY. 





BY THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 


Tne narratives which I have hitherto 
offered the reader have been taken from 
or suggested by my journals, written 
during the decade commencing with 1820, 
a period so remote as to be historical to all 
who are now carrying on tbe active work 
of the world. The decades beginning with 
1830 and 1840 are richer in incident. as I 
came into more intimate contact with dis- 
tinguished cotemporaries and took a hum- 
ble part in forwarding that great revolu- 
tion which followed the introduction of 
locomotion by steem. But the diaries 
which chronicle these things have not the 
savor of relating to an extinct condition of 
society, which is characteristic of those from 
which extracts have hitherto been taken; 
and, before leaving the decade following 
1820, I have been urged by a friend, by 
whom my journals have been read, to give 
some illustrations of the social life in Bos- 
ton which they present. 

The ptogress in scientific discovery and 


pee i hal coe a 


other since the world began, has swept us 
past many comfortablé traditions which 
controlled our society when I first knew it. 
In the third decade of the century Boston 
was a synonyme for certain individuals 
and families, who ruled it with undisputed 
sway and, according to the standards then 
recognized, governed it pretty well. On 
the topmost roand of the’ social ladder 
stood the clergy; for, although the lines of 
theological separation among themselves 
were deeply cut, the void between them 
and the laity was even more impassable, 
Dr. Channing, the pastor of my father’s 
family, upon hearing that 1 had joined a 
militia company, spoke to my mother on 
the subject, and alluded to a personal griev- 
ance with a bitterness of tone which caused 
his words to be long remembered. ‘‘ Your 
son, Madam,” he said, ‘‘is to be greatly 
congratulated, for he will now have the 
satisfaction of seeing men as they really 
are; and this is an inestimable privilege 
which has always been denied to me. The 
moment I enter any society, every one re- 
members that [ am a clergyman, puts off 
his natural self, and begins to act a part. 
My profession requires me to deal with 
such men as actually exist; yet I can never 
see them except in disguise. Iam shut out 
from knowledge which is essential to my 
work.” And so strongly did this eminent 
mat feel the disadvantage under which he 
labored that he made it the subject of an 
address from the pulpit. I find in my 
journal for January 8th, 1826, an abstract 
of a sermon preached that day upon “‘ Sane- 
lity of Persons,” wherein Dr. Channing 
thought it necessary to maintain the thesis 
that ministers, merely in virtue of their 
office, were no holier than the rest of man. 
kind, and that the reverence accorded them 
should not differ from that due to Christian 
laymen whose influence tended to the eleva- 


tion of our characters. 
The absence of the able religious press 


which at present exists gave great weight 
to the utterances of the pulpit, and my 
journals contain always a notice and often 
a pretty full report of the Sunday discours- 
es. A brief mention of some of these 
old sermons may be found interesting. On 
Sunday, June 17tb, 1821,] find that the 








venerable Mr, Norton, of Weymouth, 
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preached at the first church in Quincy, and 
that he saw fit to address his remarks not 
to potential presidents of the United States, 
as it would have been polite in him to do, 
but to servants. The domestics of the 
family in those days often worshiped with 
their employers, and the good old minister 
saw no reason why a fact of social exist- 
ence recognized everywhere else should 
be ignored by the pulpit. ‘‘I am Abra- 
ham’s servant,” was announced as the text, 
and, surely, thought the preacher, there was 
nothing unbecoming an honorable and self- 
respecting man in this statement; for the 
Scriptures are at pains to inform us how 
good a servant was he who thus bluntly 
declared his office. Mark, in the first 
place, quoth Mr. Norton, the dignified mis- 
sion with which he was entrusted. It was 
to choose a wife for Isaac. Observe, in the 
second place, his self-denial in refusing to 
eat until he had told his errand, though 
he must have been very hungry, after 
his long ,journey. Jo: the. third place, 
note that | we, hear mothing: of bis 
visiting any of thesights of Nabor,; though, 
to a stranger, they must-have been attract- 


ig the friends of Rebekah 


had he chosen to 
tarry for this e. Those acquainted 
with the sermons of the time can imagine 
the pieturesque treatment that naturally 
belong to these different beads. The re- 
sulting moral was shot point blank at such 
servants and apprentices as were present to 
receive it, While Mr. Norton thought it 
improbable that they would be employed in 
delicate matrimonial negotiations, like the 
servant of the text, he was quite confident 
that there would never be lacking oppor- 
tunities of showing fidelity in the condi- 
tion of life to which their Maker had called 
them. Perhaps I should apologize for 
bringing this rusty old homily from its 
sixty years of silence. It is Jitile adapted to 
that fair world of railroad presidents, popu- 
lar polilicians, and successful speculators 
which all young Americans are now on 
their way to adorn. 

My journal for Sunday, November 11th, 
1821, is devoted to an account of services 
held by John Newland Maffit, a Methodist 
preacher, who attracted great attention and 
was claimed by his admirers to be the suc- 
cessor of Whitefield. On the morning of 
the day I attended a baptism by immersion 
of some fifty adults, most of them young 
women, who had been converted by his 
appeals. The ceremony took place in 
Charles River, near the site of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. For some rea- 
son or other, Mr. Maffit could not ad- 
minister the rite. With an earnest half- 
whisper, that was very impressive, he 
pronounced a benediction over each of his 
converts, as he handed them to an older 
minister, who led them into the water. 
Those who were baptized seemed under 
great excitement and took their chilly No- 
vember plunge without shrinking. They 
all sang with fervor as they waded back to 
the beach. It was no easy matter to lear 
Mr. Maffit preach, for the crowds which 
thronged to the Bromfield-street Mecting- 
house packed the aisles of that building so 
closely that the minister had been forced to 
enter by a ladder placed at a back window. 
I was so much struck by the services of 
the morning that I determined to hear this 
famous preacber, and, by dint of great per; 
severance, succeeded in doing so. My 
journal thus describes him: ‘* Mr. Maffit is 
a little, black-haired man, with the scar of 
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a hair-lip, which has been sewed up.. His 
wonderful power lies in his fluency and his 
imagination. In the afternoon his text was 
from Acts vii, 22: ‘And Moses was learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.’ In 
the evening he preached upon Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream. He is very rapid in his 
enunciation, never hesitating for a word or 
pausing for an instant. He has a fine 
voice and itis pleasant to hear him.” I 
then speak of his utter want of method, and 
the adrvit way in which he disguised it by 
a rapid rush of utterance in the places 
where a want of proper sequence would 
otherwise have been marked. ‘‘ Hia self- 
possession is amazing, and when he made 
some ridiculous mistake he hurried on and 
took no notice of it, and so nobody else 
did.” 

It is not unlikely that the abundant in- 
cense offered at the shrine of Mr. Maflit 
drew from Dr. Channing an excellent ser- 
mon from II Corinthians xiii, 9, of whigh 
my journal for the following Sunday con- 
tainsa report, It wasa rigid examination 
of the duties of ministers, showing the 
temptation which assailed those possessing 
certain gifts of voice and manover to sub- 
stitute the startling effects which produce 
immediate applause for more effective 
methods of dealing with sin. The warn- 
ing, if it was intended for one, was timely; 
for the much-flattered Mr. Maffit got into 
trouble the very next year, and appeared in 
court, prosecuting Joseph T. Buckingham, 
editor of The Galary, for a libel. My 
father, who was judge, ruled’ that the 
defendant might be allowed to prove that 
his allegations were true and that they 
were published for justifiable ends, since 
the specific reservation of the liberty of the 
press under the Massachusetts constitution 
annulled the doctrine of the common law, 


‘that the truth could not be put in as evi- 


dence under a libel. Owing to this ruling, 
Mr. Maffit lost his case before the civil 
court; but it is due to him to say that the 
ecclesiastical court, which subsequently con- 
sidered his alleged offenses against decorum, 
found that, while he had ‘‘ exhibited mourn- 
ful evidence of want of judgment and 
prudence,” no more serious charge could be 
sustained against him. This was, doubtless, 
a correct view of the case and furnishes 
one warning more of the jealous scrutiny 
to which the ways of a popular preacher 
are subjected. The Christian usefulness 
of this impulsive and eloquent Irishman 
was forever marred by his imprudence. 

I was on intimate terms with Dr. Chan- 
ning and often visited him. I recall a con- 
versation I had with him about this time 
in relation to Maffit or some other modern 
Whitefield. ‘‘To compare any man that 
this generation has heard to Whitefield is 
on its face absurd,” said Dr. Channing. 
“Could any of them move such cold and 
competent critics as Garrick and Gibbon? 
Now to Whitefield’s eloquence we have 
expert testimony, which places him far 
above all uninspired preachers. Would the 
most consummate actor of his day and the 
philosophical scoffer at the religion White- 
field preached have been touched by any- 
thing short of the light and sincerity of 
genius?” I then repeated to Dr. Channing 
a remark made in my presence by my Great- 
Aunt Storer, at which he seemed much 
struck, saying that it was in perfect accord- 
ance with the traditions of Whitefield which 
had come to his knowledge. Mrs. Storer, 
who had heard this great preacher upon Bos- 
ton Common, was asked to give the com- 
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pany some idea of the effect he produced 
upon her. Her reply was substantially 
this: ““I remember that in the course of 
one of his sermons (it was preached just 
after sunrise) he quoted the words ‘If I 
take the wings of the morning aud dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea.’ Well, his 
voice was like that of an angel when he 
uttered them, while his arms rose slowly 
from his sides with an indeseribable grace. 
I should have felt no surprise to see him 
ascend into the air. That would have been 
no miracle. The miracle was rather that 
he remained on earth.” 


My journals abound in abstracts of Dr. 
Channing's sermons, which, although far too 
lengthy for quotation in these papers, have, 
at least, the interest of showing how much 
matter the average hearer could bring home 
from those wonderful services. Testimony 
of mine to the thrilling impressiveness of 
his voice would be utterly superfluous. ‘‘I 
could form no idea of eternity,” said a 
lady to me, “‘ until I heard Channing say 
the words ‘ from everlasting to everlasting,’ 
and then it overwhelmed me. They were 
as full of spiritual discernment as the sim- 
ple exclamation of Whitefield, which Gar- 
rick said he would give a hundred guineas 
to imitate.” I may give some notion of the 
sustained elevation of Channing’s pulpit 
utterances by mentioning that, when he 
had occasion to make some ordinary re- 
quest from the sacred desk, the descent of 
his manner excited a sense of the ridicu- 
lous. ‘‘I should like to have those in the 
back pews come forward and occupy the 
pews near the pulpit.” What is there in 
this simple and proper request to raise a 
smile? And yet, when Channing made it, 
after one of his impassioned discourses, the 
effect was somehow as comically incongru- 
ous as if Prospero should follow his grand 
speech about the dissolution of the great 
globe itself by asking Aricl to serve 
him with chops and tomato sauce. The 
fact is that the man who loomed to 


such gigantic spiritual stature in the 
pulpit was not a great pastor. With 
all his interest in education, he did 


not personally come near the average youth 
of his congregation. We revered him and 
were very proud of him, but the distance 
betwecn us was impassable. I am speaking 
of him, of course, as he appeared to the 
very young. A timid young girl, who went 
on a fishing excursion with her pastor, in 
1815, gave me this specimen of the way in 
which the good man sought to enter into 
conversational relations with her. The 
party had been out for some hours, and, at 
length, the shy Mr. Channing seemed to 
feel that it was his duty to say something 
to the daughter of one of the principal 
supporters of his church. He accordingly 
sidled up to her, and thus began: ‘‘ Do 
these waves look to you as if they were 
moved by the wind, or as if each wave was 
propelled by the impulse it receives from 
the one following it?” An admirable 
question this. Indeed, it will look so well 
in print that the point of the story may be 
missed. Nothing could be better to intro- 
duce that body of useful information which 
oppresses the fathers of the Franks and 
the Rollos, and of which they are bound to 
relieve themselves, at any sacrifice; but, 
excellent as the inquiry was, it shut up the 
young girl most effectually, for it testified 
to the awful distance which separated her 
simple thoughts from those of her pastor. 
To ask whether his young friend were not 
hungry and did not hope there would be 
chowder for luncheon would not have 
been a dignified opening; yet easy rela- 
tions, valuable to one of the parties at 
least, might thus have been established. 
There is no harm in admitting (nay, it is 
often encouraging to remember) that men 
full of genius and goodness have had their 
human limitations, like the rest of us. 
Channing’s gift was that of a preacher. 
His sermons, while coherent and complete 
as compositions, were given with a warmth 
and intensity of expression with which 
scholarship and delicacy of thought are 
seldom united. 

Mrs. Gore, of Boston, afterward known 
as Mrs. Joseph Russell, ornamented her 
parlors in Park Street with two fine Stuarts, 
painted by ber order. One of these portraits 
represented Cardinal Cheverus (or, as we 
Bostonians had rather call him, Bishop 
Cheverus) and the other Dr. John Sylvester 
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John Gardiner, the rector of Trinity. Both 
these divines impressed themselves deeply 
upon the society of Boston and many are 
the anecdotes that were once in circulation 
concerning them, Cheverus was greatly 
esteemed by my father, who was fond of 
relating the manner in which their acquaint- 
ance commenced. One day, near the be- 
ginning of the century, he was driving from 
Quincy to Boston, in a pelting storm. 

When about five’ miles from his des- 
tination, he overtook a forlorn foot-pas- 
sepger, who, drenched and -draggled, was 
plodding along the miry road. My father 
drew up his horse, and called to the 
stranger to get in and ride with him. 

‘‘That would be scarcely fair,” was the 
man’s reply. ‘‘My clothes are soaked with 
water and would spoil the cushions of your 
chaise, to say nothing of the wetting I 
could not avoid giving you.” These ob- 
jections were made light of, and, with some 
difficulty, the wayfarer was persuaded to 

take the offered seat. During the ride 

my father learned that his companion was 

a priest, named Cheverus, who was walking 

from Hingham, whither he had been to 

perform some offices connected with his 

profession; and thus commenced the ac- 

quaintance, which afterward ripened into 

friendship, between men whose beliefs and 

ways of life were outwardly so different. 

No person could have been better adapted to 

establish the Church of Rome in the city of 

the Puritans than the first bishop of Bos- 

ton. The elevation of his character comd 
manded the respect of the Protestant lead- 

ers of the place, and Channing confessed 

that no minister in the town would care to 

challenge a comparison between himself 

and this devoted priest. I havea distinct 

recollection of hearing Cheverus preach in 

the Franklin-street Cathedral. His style 

was very direct and I remember how start- 

ling to my ears was the sentence with which 

he opened his discourse: ‘‘I am now ad- 

dressing a congregation which has more 

thieves in it than any other assembled in 

this town.” Owing to the social position 

and peculiar temptations of his peoples 

the fact may have been as the Bishop stated 

it; but only a strong man would have ven- 

tured upon an opening so little conciliatory 
to his audience. But, besides the great 

Christian virtues, Cheverus had_ those 
gifts of tact and humor whieh are not 
without value to an_ ecclesiastic. He 
had a sly way of reminding his Protest- 

ant friends that their forefathers had fled to 
this country not to escape the persecution 

of Popery, but that of a Protestant Prelacy; 
and, when theological topics were broached, 

he would treat our “invincible ignorance” 
with a kindly forbearance that was very 
winning. There was a story that he once 
entered into an agreement with a Methodist 
minister, who, with more zeal than wisdom, 

sought to crush the Bishop with texts se- 
lected at random from all parts of the 
Bible and then dovetailed together to sup- 
port his conclusions. Cheverus stood this 
sort of attack until the argumentum ad ab- 
surdum, or, rather, ad hominem, seemed to 
be a legitimate retaliation; and so, turning 
over the Bible, he said he would call his 
antagonist’s attention to two texts which, 

when properly clinched together, would 
end all controversy between them. The 
first was to be found in the twenty-seventh 
chapter of Matthew, ‘‘And Judas went and 
hanged himself,” the second was from Luke 
x, ‘‘Go and do thou likewise.” I do not 
vouch for the truth of this anecdote, but 
only for its currency. 


There is room for all temperaments 
among the clergy. The Church of Him 
who came eating and drinking and whose 
chief apostle was willing to make himself 
all things to all men touches this world, as 
well the heavens. It has uses not only 
for the meditative ascetic, but for the 
well-equipped scholar of genial presence 
and warm social tastes. Such a man was 
Dr. Gardiner, the rector of Trinity, a rep- 
resentative English Churchman; one who 
thought it no sin to enjoy a game of cards 
and a game supper afterward. At the time 
to which I refer I think he was the only 
Boston clergyman who was willing to be 
seen playing whist; and as for suppers, he 
possessed the noble British digestion which 
regards with scorn the weaker gastric 
fluids characteristic of Western civilization. 
‘« What is all this talk about stomachs?” I 
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have heard him exclaim. ‘‘ You don’t 
give them work enough. That's what the 
matter is. Eat a hearty supper; as I do, 
keep @ good conscience, and don’t think 
about them, and I’ll be bound they’ll give 
you no trouble.” And the good Doctor 
took his own prescription with great suc- 
cess; and, with some modifications, it is not 
abadone. In the pulpit Dr. Gardiner was 
interesting and gratified a refined taste; 
yet he well knew the advantage of occa- 
sionally leaving the graceful periods, of 
which he was master, to pass to the direct 
language of every-day life. After making 
an urgent appeal in behalf of some charity, 
Ionce heard him say: ‘Come, now, you 
rich men, give liberally; and I'll an- 
swer for it that you shall have 
money enough left to ruin all your 
children.” Dr. Gardiner was the best 
reader in the town, and it was rumored 
that, when among confidential friends, he 
had been known to interpret Shakespeare 
with great power. Of this, however, I had 
no opportunity to judge, as public senti- 
ment would scarcely have permitted a min- 
ister to entertain any general circle of 
hearers by rendering stage plays; but his 
reading of the liturgy and especially of the 
burial service are never to be, forgotten. 
In the latter office he introduced an effect 
so dramatic and startling that it could only 
have been inoffensive in the most judicious 
hands; but, as Dr. Gardiner used it, it 
added to the — that wonderful 
‘Orinthians, which 
has so often strengthened the afflicted chil- 
dren of mev. The apostle, after testifying 
how the faith of the Resurrection had sus- 
tained him in his trials, gives in one terse 
sentence a philosophy of life which might 
seem plausible to those who rejected the gos- 
pelhe taught: ‘‘ Letus eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we dic.” Dr. Gardiner’s whole man- 
ner changed when he reached this passage, 
and he gave the words with the full force 
of dramatic personation. I have heard 
them ring through the church almost as 
Falstaff might have uttered them in the 
tavern at Eastcheap. It was as if the Doc- 
tor determined that Satan should not com- 
plain that his sentiments had been marred 
in the delivery. Aud then this bold treat- 
ment gave the reader the right to assume 
also the personality of the ivspired teacher 
in the solemn sentences which followed: 
‘Awake to righteousness and sin not; for 
some have not the knowledge of God. J 
speak this to your shame.” 1 would that I 
could clothe these words with the sublimity 
with which the voice of the rector of 
Trinity still invests them to my ears. Sin- 
gularly enough, Dr. Gardiner is remem- 
bered for one of the least of his many con- 
tributions to our literature. This was an 
adaptation of Milton’s ‘‘Hvmn on the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity” to the ex- 
igencies of public worship. The necessary 
alterations are made with good judgment, 
and Ido not see why it should not always 
remain, what it is to-day, a beautiful and 
appropriate opening for a Christmas serv- 
ice. I have heard people quote the added 
lines, and innocently attribute them to the 
Puritan poet, instead of to the amending 
Churchman. It is something to have 
mingled one’s words with those of John 
Milton for the use of English-speaking 
Christians. 
WOLLASTON, Mass. 





THE BEGINNING OF SIN. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D. D. 





WHERE does sin begin? I do not know 
a scripture which discloses more clearly the 
mechanism of sin, if I may so speak, than 
that concerning Achan ino the story about 
Jericho. ‘I saw,” ‘‘I coveted,” ‘I took.” 
It is in these words and in this order that 
Achan tells the story of his sin. Here is 
the seed, the growth, the bloom of sin ut- 
terly laid bare. 

Get clear sight at the circumstances. Re- 
member the Israelites were just now begin- 
ning their battle for the promised land. 
Behind them rolled the Jordan; before 
them, grasping the key of the country, 
towered Jericho. That city stood over 
against the fords of the Jordan, on the one 
band. It commanded the pusses running 
vorth and south into the central mountains, 
on the other. Before they could go on, 





Jericho must be laid low. To go around it 
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/ was impossible; and then, if it were possi- 
ble to pass it, to leave it behind them was 
destruction. It is mot needful that I re- 
hearse in what strange ways the city got its 
capture—the daily silent circling of it by 
the Hebrew host for six days; the seven 
times going round it on the seventh day; 
then the long, loud blast of the trumpets; 
the resounding shout of the compassing and 
marshaled army; the falling walls and 
quiek victory of the Israelites. 

Jericho wasa devoted city. It had been 
given by God into the hands of a complete 
destruction. Its fallen walls were to stay 
fallen; its inhabitants were tobe slain. Of 
its spoil and treasure the Israelites were to 
have nothing. All the silver and gold and 
vessels of brass and iron are consecrated 
unto Jehovah; they shall go into the treas- 
ury of Jehovah—that was the divine direc- 
tion. For such devotement to destruction 
Iam sure there were two reasons. There 
was a reason for it in Jericho itself. Jericho 
was to be destroyed because it was fit for 
nothing but destruction. In an earlier 
scripture we rend that the inhabiiants of 
this Canaan were not destroyed as yei, be- 
cause the iniquity of the Amorites was not 
yet full. There was to be another chijnce 
for them, and longer patience on the part of 
God, if they might not stay their sin and 
refuse to let it press on into its hideous and 
full fruitage; but now the iniquity of 
these Amorites was fuil. It had come to 
its utmost fruit. It had pushed up and was 
rioting in an unconstrained license. Jericho 
had become so bad it was not worth keep- 
ing, and when things come to such a pass 
God does not keep them. He does destroy 
them. If the salt have lost its savor, it is 
thenceforward good for nothing. It is cast 
out and trodden under foot of men. 

It is not simply the teaching of the Scrip- 
tures we call the Bible that God destroys 
cities and nations when they are not worth 
keeping. It is the teaching of that other 
scripture we call history, which is in the 
most real sense the record of God’s work- 
ing in the world. As long as Rome was 
worth keeping, she was kept—as long 
as there was in her any of the old 
Roman manly virtue, and sanctity of the 
family, and strong obedience to law; but 
when Rome forgot these things, she passed 
out of history, wasdestroyed. Three hun- 
dred years ago the mightiest nation in the 
world was what is now weak, and strug- 
gling, and priest-ridden, and ignorant Spain. 
But when Philip the Second began to call 
murder religion, and the Inquisition a 
sweet and healthful sacrament, and devo- 
tion to priests better than devotion to right- 
eousness, God’s curse struck her, and she 
bas been under its blight and steadily sink- 
ing from that day down to this. > 

I need not multiply instances. The more 
I study the Bible the more I am convinced 
that it contains specimens of God’s work- 
ing; that on what principles he is declared 
to proceed in this Bible he does proceed in 
the administration of the world. What is 
not worth keeping, whether it be Jericho 
or any other city, God will not keep. The 
sentence of his devotement will go forth 
against it; and,if a republic allows any 
portion of it, the southern or the northern, 
to get into the way of elections by counting 
in, instead of by an honest and free and fair 
expression of the people’s will—substitutes 
the chicane and tricks of party for the 
fundamental principles of the people’s right 
to rule—though it may be proud and strong, 
as Jericho was apparently, it is on the way 
toward becoming savorless salt. It is 
sweeping under the shadow of the doom of 
divine devotement. Getting as a republic 
not worth keeping, it will not be kept. So, 
and as the iniquity of the Amorites was 
now full, for this reason, internal to itself, 
Jericho was devoted to destruction. 

There was another reason for this de- 
votement in the Israelites. They were to 
be other than the people they were casting 
out—other in religion, in character, in social 
life and purity. The danger was that, in 
coming into their country, the Israelites 
would be smitten with their vices. This 
devotement was the divine prevention of 
this danger. The poison was to be de- 
stroyed, that they might not become in- 
fected. - So, for these reasons, God claimed 
Jericho utterly for himself, that it might 
be destroyed. It was to be consecrated to 





death. Nothing of Jericho was to be the 
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Israelites. It was to be given over entirely 
into the hands of a divine justice. 

Some one said to me, not long since: 
‘“*] read terrible things in the Bible.” That 
is true. There are terrible things in it. 
You do read terrible things in it, The re- 
lation of a holy God to unrepentant and 
unacknowledged sin must be terrible. We 
say God is omnipotent. That is true; but 
there are some things God cannot do, and 
one of them is, he cannot make sin blessed. 
If Jericho chooses to be Jericho, God can- 
not smile on it. If you and I choose to be 
like Jericho, God cannot smile on us. 
Choosing the sin of Jericho, gathered into 
the bosom of that choice, there must be the 
doom of Jericho. The destruction here is 
a type and prophecy of God’s thought and 
purpose for siu, now and in the eternity to 


come. 
What, now, is sin? I meta passage in 


a book I was reading, not longsince, which, 
it seemed to me, answered the question 
with great clearness: "‘ Sin is the creature 
will revolting against the Creator will. 
Sin is the slightest act that means No to 
God. All sin carries in the heart of it » No 
to God, and means let Him not be.” That 
is an admirable working definition of sin— 
it is saying No to God. 

Now, this is precisely what Achan did- 
To God’s devotement of Jericho to himself 
Achan said No. A ‘goodly Babylonish gar” 
ment, two hundred shekels of silver, a 
wedge of gold of fifty shekels Achan said 
No about; took them himself; bid them 
in his tent. It was flat defiance of God. It 
was saying No to God; so it was sin. 

Now, the question is: When did Achan 
begin to say this No to God and do this sin? 
When he buried these things safely in the 
ground in histent? Not so. Before that he 
began this sin. When he was carrying 
these spoils to his tent? Not so. Before 
that he began this sin. When he softly 
and secretly lifted them up, that he might 
carry them to his tent? Not so. Before that 
he began his sin. When he stooped and 
took them? Not so. Before that he be- 
gan hissin. The sin began before Achan 
had raised a finger to touch these things. 
The sin began when, seeing this Baby- 
lonish garment, and this mass of shekels, 
and this wedge of gold, he thought of them 
as for himself, rather than for Jehovah. 
The sin began when he began to allow him- 
self thus to think No toward God. I saw; I 
coveted—there the sin began. The ‘“‘I took” 
was but the subsequent external fruit of the 
internal and evil thought-seed already 
planted. ‘ 

For the sight, in the mere sense of see. 
ing, Achan was not to blame. It was, of 
course, impossible not to.see thus what was 
before his eyes. 

But for such allowance of himself in 
seeing as would prompt the rising and cov- 
eting desire Achan was to blame, for there 
he began the saying No to God. There he 
began his sinning. I saw. The trouble 
was, he wanted to see, till the seeing passed 
over into the desire of possessing. So 
Achan coveted, and so he took. 

Here, then, sin begins. It begins back 
of action. It begins in thought, which is 
the seed of action. It beginsin the allowed 
desire toward sin; in the thinking No 
toward God. . 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





A GOOD WORD FOR BOOK AGENTS. 


BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 





Boox agents have few friends. Of the 
few I am one. I, for my part, consider 
them public benefactors. I shall not soon 
forget a call I had from one of them, to 
whom I made a confidence of this favor- 
able and grateful view of mine concerning 
the class to which he belonged. He stared 
atme. He seemed to have a confused idea 
that I was joking. He thought that I was 
employing against him the cruel figure of 
irony. I convinced him, at length, that I 
was in sober earnest. If I lost as much for 
the moment in his esteem of my discretion 
as I gained in his appreciation of my good 
nature, that matter was presently redressed; 
but apparently the astonished man had 
never before had a similar experience. 
He probably had on that occasion his first 
encounter with a person that did not re- 
gard him and his kind as enemies of the 
human race. I have a cheerful trust that I 


to him the dignity of his vocation, which is 

precisely what I should like to accomplish 

for all that may do me the honor to read the 

present article. 

Let me tell my story. It was late af- 

ternoon, and I xt, weary with the just 

finished labors of the day, in my private 

room at the seminary. A rap at my door. 

A book agent presented himself. ‘* With 

sad civility,” ‘‘Good-evening,” I said. The 

sadness of my civility was not bred of dis- 
gust at the quality of my caller; but of pure 

fatigue, mixed with a certain sympathetic 

consciousness that I should not buy of the 

intellectual wares that he brought to sell. 

I promptly and gently told him that I 

could not be a purchaser; but he. as book 
agents will (and should), asked that I 
would grant him the favor to look at his 
book. I could not refuse—at least, I did 
not; it is very, very seldom that in such 
cases I do. So he opened his portmanteau, 

and displayed a sizable volume, resplendent 
with gold and device. I glanced at the 
title and saw that the book was religious. 

I sampled a page or two at hazard, and sat- 
isfied myself that the religion of the book 
was wholesome and good—for any that 
might like to read such discourse. I praised 
the print, as I could conscientiously do, 
and the man was gratified. I expressed a 
favorable opinion of its contents, taking 
care, meanwhile, not to let my friend gather 
delusive hope of my buying the book, after 
all. His face shone with puzzled pleasure. 
I answered his look by saying: ‘‘ My dear 
sir, [am not ove of those that hate you 
book agents. Quite to the contrary, I am 
glad to see you around. I by no means re- 
gard you as, like pirates, common enemies 
of mankind. So far from it, if you sell 
good books, you are public benefactors.” 
The man hardly knew whether not to feel 
quizzed. The truth probably was, he had 
been badgered and browhbeaten so much, 
that he had almost come to be in his own 
esteem what he had found himself to be 
in the esteem of others, a kind of proscript 
and outlaw. No wonder if I had some 
difficulty in masking him think highly 
enough of himself. However, he produced 
his list of recommendations. I was fairly 
too tired to look them over. I shut my 
eyes, and said: ‘‘Read me a few of the 
best of them.” He began. ‘‘Tell me the 


authors’ names first,” I said. He would 
come toa name that I knew. ‘‘ There, let 
me hear what he has to say.” After a few 


specimen testimonials had thus been gone 
over, ‘‘That will do,” I interrupted. ‘I 
am well satisfied that the book isa useful one 
to circulate and get read; but E do not 
want it. Still, I wish you success in selling 
it.” So I blessed him to let him go. 
‘‘Now,” said I, ‘‘ my friend, as long as you 
sell a good book, like this, think respect- 
fully of your work. You are a missionary; 
you are doing the ccmmunity a real 
service. Don’t be cast down and don’t 
think ill of yourself. You have a right to 
earn a living and this is a useful way of 
earning it.” The surprised man began to 
think I talked like a philosopher. Thrifty 
soul that he was, he wanted me to give him 
a written opinion of his book. ‘‘ My dear 
sir, I would not do it for twenty dollars. 
To use a pen long enough for that, in my 
present state! Why, twenty dollars would 
be no temptation.” He, of course, looked 
his lack of comprehension. ‘‘ Takea pen,” 
said I, and I wil] dictate a testimonial to 
you, and you shall write it.” I began: 
‘*From the imperfect examination I have 
given ——.” My amanuensis looked not 
quite pleased. ‘‘ What is the matter?” I 
asked. ‘* You do not like that word im- 
perfect?” Well, no; he confessed he did 
not. “ But my examination has been im- 
perfect, you must acknowledge.” ‘‘ Yes; 
but couldn’t you use some other word ?” 
‘* Yes; say cvrsory. Will that do better?” 
He was satisfied and turned to write. 
“‘Cursory, cursory,” he mused aloud, in- 
quiringly. ‘‘How do you spell it?” I 
laughed. ‘‘ My dear sir,” said I, ‘‘ you are 
asking too much. Here I have been giving 
you half an hour’s time, more or less; be- 
sides this, Iam giving you a recommenda- 
tion for your book, and here now you want 
me to give you a spelling lesson. But 
never mind, C-u-r-s-o-r-y. Have you got 
it?” ‘All right!” he said, and the testi- 
monial was, at length, completed—a care- 





succeeded, before he left me, in magnifying 


spoke well of the book. As the agent was 

about to fold it up, he looked ruefully at 

its aspect, and, with much just appreciation 

of the fact in the case, sighed that it did 

not present a better appearance. ‘‘ Oh! 

well, for that matter, get it copied as hand- 

somely as you please, and, when you pass 

again, drop in, and I will sign it for you.” 

With that he went away, convinced that I 

was a good-natured social and political 

philosopher. 

When he came, with his fairly engrossed 

copy, for my signature, which not long after 

he did, he brought with him a friend, for 

no other object that I could guess than to 

have him see one man in all the world that 

thought benignantly of book agents. This 

time he desired my name on his roll of pur- 

chasers of the book; for, as I omitted to 

relate, in his first call he cast a thrifty eye 

on my bookshelves and ventured to sur- 

mise that there might be a volume there, no 

longer useful to me, that he should be glad 

to add to his own private collection. I 

selected a couple of books, to please him, 

and he was glad to exchange for them a 

blazing copy of his own publication. So 

there was fair ostensible reason why my 

name should go on his list. I told him, how- 

ever, that I never should have bought a 

copy of his book for myself or for my 

family, and that my name on his roll would 

seem to simplify what was not true, that 
his book was such a one as I should value 
and buy for my own possession. He must, 

therefore, excuse me for withholding my 
pame from his roll. He very reasonably 
agreed that my view was just and did not 
press his request. 

So ended my relations with this book 
agent; but the incident suggests some prac- 
tical reflections. 

It is true, indeed, as Mr. Warner has 
lately well pointed out, that few people 
read books. I have actually, by a series 
of inquiries, proposed to average people, 
put the matter to a test, with some very 
curious results, which this is. no place to 
detail; but books get very few readers in 
this enlightened land. And Linsist it is a 
real public service that our subscription- 
book publishers are rendering when they 
print unobjectionable books, bind them 
brilliantly, and then dispatch their hordes 
of indefatigable and unterrified agents to 
scour the country and make people buy 
them. The buyers thus found are, for the 
most part, persons that, but for the ubiqui- 
tous and barnacular zeal of agents, would 
never buy books. Having bought the books 
as a matter of dire necessity, and so spent 
their money, these persons then read their 
books as a matter of duty and economy, to 
save their investments. The books sold in 
this way are often undoubtedly not of the 
highest class—sometimes they may even be 
pernicious books; but the rule is that they 
are fairly good books, much better, to say 
the least, than no books at all. A great 
deal of reading is thus done throughout the 
country that without the activity of the 
roaming and desultory book agent would 
never get done at all. 


Our bookstores furnish very imperfect 
facilities for distributing books from the 
publishers’ warerooms to the hands of read- 
ers. The great mass of the people never 
visit bookstores at all. In fact, for the 
majority of the population there are no 
bookstores accessible that they could visit. 
What we need is asystem of distribution 
that shall carry the book directly to the 
door of the dweiling and virtually compel 
the reluctant dweller to buy. ‘This need is 
to a great extent met in the plan of selling 
books through itinerary agents, and the 
regular booksellers in the stores need not 
feel that their business is thereby at all in- 
terfered with. For every sale that they 
lose by the intervention of the book agent 
they may safely reckon that they gain a 
dozen. Bookselling must create the de- 
mand which it seeks to supply. One book 
read makes the reader of that book more 
likely afterward to buy a second than he 
could have been calculated to be before to 
buy his first. You cannot glut the book 
market by feeding it. You may, however, 
easily destroy it by starving it. 

All success, then, say I, to the book 
agent. Give him right of way through all 
the high roads and by roads of the country 
Do not slam the domiciliary door in his 





fully-guarded, candid document; but i, 


and mechanic’s whole library will be found 
to consist of those emblazoned volumes 
with which the visitor in rural regions is 
familiar and which it is the delight of the 
book agent to make his loth customer buy. 
Let us rejoice that books so many and, on 
the whole, so good are by his instrument- 
ality read. Herein rejoice, rather than repine, 
that the books read are not more and better. 
Journalists, cease the habitual gibe; 
cease henceforth to associate the canvassef 
for books with lightning-rod men, with 
life insurance agents, with sewing-machine 
venders. Brethren, the book agent is of 
your guild and mine. He is, at least, en- 
titled to the rank of poor relation to the 
editor and the article writer. Greet him 
with a smile of superior welcome. Give 
him now and then a place at table with the 
family and bid him God-speed, Remember 
that very likely you were once a book 
agent yourself, If not, consider how you 
may yet be such in those future years of 
seed and decay awaiting so many of us, 
which, let us hope, will in your case be dis- 
tant and few, when they come, 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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BY LAURA 


THE sweetest vale that ever loving hills 
Cradled in shades and lulled with rippling rills; 


A palace, and a garden, and a green, 
Lighted with tent-like roofs; a fairy scene, - 


Enclosed in purple shadow of the hills, 
Curtained from searching breath of human flls, 


Andheld by stern cliffs from the whispering Sea, 
Having no need of that Infinity ! 


Here dwelt my Prince, and here from out 
the Earth 
He drew meto him. Truly, Love is Birth. 


The Past was dust. Oh! could youreyes once see 
The garment that my darling made for me, 


Woven of rays from his electric eyes, 
*Broidered with kisses and perfumed with sighs. 





He led me to the garden, where the trees 
Lifted a fruit to every loitering breeze ; 


Where sunshine sifted gold-dust through the 
wood 
And fountains laughed at love in ststerhood ; 


Where birds flung wreaths of music on the air, 
O’er flowers that lifted mute wings everywhere; 


And pictured Edens, painted by the sun, 
In leaf-hewn arches opened one by one. 


We passed, where only Silence dared intrude, 
Through closer paths to deeper solitude, 


And found a bower by bending roses blest ; 
The dew was on it when we broke its rest. 





My Prince was perfect. Just to hold his hand 
Was joy enough in that delightful Jand— 


A joy to die for. Oh! returo, my Dream! 
In Life’s full cup, while yet its riches gleam, 


Diop thy sad pearl. Oblivion were less wrong 
Than thus to know we lived an hour too long. 





Sudden as tempest in a suliry clime 
A vengeful stroke fell on our sweetest time. 


At midnight, fiying from his palace balls, 
We crossed the valley, scaled the cliff’s dark 
walls, 


A nd reached a hight that overlooked the Sea, 
A white sail waited for my love and me, 


One step beyond, and the declining steep 
Arched the lone strand and touched the bound- 
less Deep. 


One step— But satay! 
me there. 
I never knew my love could look so fair. 


His dark eyes kindled when they met the Sea, 
That pale, sweet face—it was too dear to me. 


He paused, and held 


One moment, and the last. From outthe rock 
We leaned avainst—that fatal marble rock— 


Leaped forth a Hand. O miracle of Hate! 
It seized my love, it drew him through the gate 


Of endless sorrow ; from my arms, my sight 
Ravished and buried in a world of night! 


And now nocry “Return !”? no ceaseless cry 
Beating against the rock, eternity. 


No prayer ‘‘Return! return!” no lifelong moan; 
No sharp, clear voice, cutting the death-cold 
stone, 


Can reach him ever. No keen shaft of doom 
Can pierce the marble distance of his tomb. 

A dream, you say? I fell asleep and dreamed, 
And all this joy and anguish only seemed, 


And was not, is not? Hush! I faint, I die! 
Life is a dream, and Death—reality, 
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A MARKET-DAY IN RICHMOND. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 





SatTurpay is market-day in Richmond, 
and a market-day in a Southern town is 
genera’'y a very amusing fraction of time. 
Indeed, I had so many pleasant memories 
of Charleston Market that almost the first 
place I visited in the lovely city of Rich- 
mond was its market-house. 

Finding out (a very easy thing to find out) 
that its wealth all came from the little 
farms and fruit nurseries surrounding the 
city, I determined to ride out in the morn- 
ing and meet the wagonscoming into the 
city. They were very numerous, and all 
of them canvas-covered, and their owners 
in every case gave me a pleasant greeting, 
while not a few even stopped to express 
their favorable opinion of my pony and to 
ask a great many questions about his pre- 
vious owner, his raising, and his value; 
for a Virginia Negro finds in the poorest 
horse ever foaled more good points than he 
would probably find in its rider. 

The farms and nurseries surrounding the 
city are not large. Fifteen to twenty acres 
is the usual exient. They were carefully 
cultivated, but had a decidedly in-need-of- 
rain look. Many women were working in 
the fields, and one of them I noticed par- 
ticularly. She was a large, handsome Ne 
gress, and, with along, swaying stride, she 
marched over the field, scattering, from a 
basket on her arm, the yellow corn-seeds, 
and singing the while aspiritua) or ‘‘ shout” 
song, as they call them in this locality. 

It was different from those I heard in 
Georgia, Alabama, and South Carolina. 
There was more attempt at rhythm in its 
interpretation, and 1 copied the following 
verses from her lips: 


* Come from the fields and the farm.-yard, 
Come from your work and your play, 
Come from the wearisome hours 
To hear what Lord Jesus say. 


“In the Kingdom is freedom him tell you, 
In the Kingdom ts freedom alway ; 
In the Kingdom {fs freedom him tell you. 
O glory! to hear what him say. 


“Hallelujah! there's freedom in Heaven ; 
Hallelujah! there's freedom alway, 
Hallelujah! there's freedom in Heaven ; 
O glory ! to hear what him say.” 

“‘Is it not very late to sow corn?” I 
asked. 

‘This am feed-corn. Dar will be no 
ear on it,” and she evidently considered me 
a very ignorant person to need such in- 
formation; ‘‘ dat is if dey leave any tocome 
up.” And she pointed to a solemn-looking 
synod of crows, who seemed ready to levy a 
tax of their full tenth on the field. 

“Do they trouble you much?” 

‘Not so much now as in the Spring. 
Den, if you don’t watch them right smart, 
dey’ll jist walk behind you and pick up de 
corn as you frow it down. Will, sure.” 

After a few more questions, I rode on. 
and the woman resumed her work and het 
song, the stirring chorus, ‘ Hallelujah! 
there’s freedom in Heaven!” ringing in my 
ears, until I stopped before a cabin and 
asked for a drink of water, by way of in 
troduction. e 

“Won't you git down and rest a bit, 
ma’am?” said the old Negress, asshe handed 
me the gourd. 

That was exactly what I wanted to do, 
for I was curious to see the inside of the 
cabin. I found it very clean and very neat- 
ly furnished. She soon told me all ber 
little household cares and domestic trou- 
bles, and then gave me an earnest invita- 
tion to stay and partake of some “ hog 
chidlings.” She assured me they were 
**mighty nice”; but I knew they were made 
from the larger entrails and eais of the 
hoz, and I had a glimpse of the delicacy 
lying in its uncooked state on the table, so I 
made as polite an apology as I could invent. 

In another cabin I visited I found the 
sister-in-law preparing to move, and during 
our conversation I was told that it was in 
consequence of her father having stolen 
some boards off the church, just after the 
fallof Richmond. And if a person com- 
mits this great sacrilege, some retributive 
fate will not let them rest, but every mem- 
ber of the family must make a new home 
each year. I had heard the same supersti- 
tion in South Carolina, and I asked the 
woman if she was a Carolivian. She re- 
pudiated the idea with the greatest scorn- 
**No, tank God!” She was a Virginian and 
all her folks were Virginians too. 





In another cabin I found three old women 
living together. They ‘‘took in washing” 
for a living, and their cabin loeked as if a 
whirlwind had gone through it. Five dol- 
lars would have bought everything in the 
house, and yet they had foug savage dogs 
chained at the very door. 

** What in the world have you so many 
dogs for?” I asked. 

‘Well, you see, chile, we don’t own no 
land, or house, or cows, or horses; so, jist to 
say we own something, we have dogs,” re- 
plied one of the three old women, laughing 
as gayly as though she owned a million 
dollars. 

Taking some candy out of my pocket, I 
coaxed five or six children, who were 
standing around, to sing for me; and very 
soon the old women wiped the suds off 
their hands, and, drawing nearer and nearer, 
began to join in the swaying, dance like 
motion and the old-fashioned ‘‘ shout”: 


“When I was lying at Hell's dark door, 
Oh! de angels looking for me! 
I never lie so low before, 
Oh! de angels looking for me! 


“ As I pass by de gates of Hell, 
Oh! de angels looking for me! 
I bid old Satan ‘fare you well,’ 
For de angels looking for me! 


“The troop of Hell come marching round, 
Oh! de angels looking for me! 
But Zion's chillen gaining ground, 
Oh! de angels looking for me! 


“You say de Lord's converted you, 
Oh! de angels looking for me! 
Why don't you let your neighbor know? 
Oh! de angels looking for me!" 


In all the cabins 1 visited I found the 
condition of the President the all-absorbing 
topic of interest and conversation, and it 
was almost amusing to see how certain 
many of them were that, if the President 
died, they would be forced back into 
slavery. I can imagine that, if such a thing 
were in any degree possible, it would be to 
the Virginian Negroa much more terrible 
fate than to the Negroes I saw in South 
Carolina. The Virginian has grasped some 
of the earliest and most tangible advantages 
of freedom—I mean aclean and comfort- 
able home and a large measure of self- 
dependence; while the Negroes on the 
Carolina cotton farms still have homes of 
the rudest and barest kind and in the sim- 
plest emergencies of life depend entirely on 
master and mistress. 

Having seen where the market-stuffs 
come from, that. night I walked up Broad 
Street to Sixth, and soon found myself in a 
very busy and very amusing scene. The 
canvas-covered carts I had met in the 
morning were backed up against the side- 
walks, the canvas thrown open at the back, 
to display the vegetables, fruit, poultry, 
eggs, butter, etc., etc.; light for this pur- 
pose being supplied by tall, flaring tin 
lamps. The venders leaned against their 
wagons, and called their wares in all sorts 
of amusing ways. Geese screamed, ducks 
quacked, and chickens entered protest after 
protest. Calf and sheep-heads (skinned) 
were displayed in long rows, and in all 
their glassy eyes there was a look of horror, 
that gave one a feeling of murder. 

** Missis, are you looking for eggs? Here 
they are Bran new ones; fresh-laid this 
morning. Good to bile, good to fry, good 
to poach, or to eat jist so.” 

** Walk right ‘long here, ladies and gen- 
tlemun. Walk right ‘long inaline. Here's 
your new potatoes; two pints for five 
cents.” 

‘Tf there’s anything I do disgust, it’s to 
see a Nigger putting on airs.” 

As these words caught my ear, I turned. 
Standing opposite was an old darkey, with 
a head as white as cotton in September. He 
had on the very tallest and the widest- 
brimmed hat it has ever been my luck to 
see. His coat, for length of tail and 
sleeves, rivaled the Artful Dodger’s. His 
green umbrella was tied round with a 
handkerchief, and was tightly held under 
his arm; while from his basket two small 
pilferers were transferring huckleberries 
into their own pockets. His companion 
was a well-dressed, fine-looking young 
wagoner, and he leaned against a post of 
the market-house, twining his whip about 
and about him like a snake. 

‘No, sir! I jist tell you, plainly, you 
kaint have my Mary Jane; for, if thar’sany 
thing I do disgust, it’s to see a Nigger put- 
ting on airs,” repeated the old man. 

‘* Look here, ole man, ain't I got a wagon 
and a team, worth six hundred dollars any 





day onthe street? Who’s got a betterer 
right to put on airs? I'd like to know that.” 

Just then I caught sight of a dozen 
women silting in a row against a brick 
wall, on the opposite side of the street, and 
I left Mary Jane’s lover to argue the affair 
out with her father, and made my way 
over tothem. Each hada pile of second- 
hand clothing before her. There was every 
garment there a man or woman could 
want, from patched brogans to a last Sum- 
mer’s hat, trimmed in all the colors of the 
rainbow. I was told that these women 
rely entirely upon the sales they make on 
market-day and night, yet their competi- 
tion was marked by an extraordinarily kind 
spirit; and in several cases I saw them help 
to sell their neighbor’s ‘goods, when they 
had failed to make a sale themselves. 

Leaving these street-venders, I turned in 
at the upper end of the Market, along, low 
building, lit with flaring, smoking lamps. 
Here, of course, I] saw the burly German 
butcher and his hard-featured wife. ‘The 
latter in every instance was gossiping 
with some neighbor, their thick, gesticula- 
ting fingers almost in each other’s faces. 
In every instance, also, they treated their 
customers with an insolent indifference, 
that was outdone, however, by the impu- 
dent way in which Negro women would 
ask the price of everything, and then say 
‘‘I don’t want to buy nothing from a 
Dutch woman, nobow”; for to the Negro 
mind Germans, Swedes, Danes, Austrians, 
etc. are all alike ‘* Dutch.” 

Very rarely, indeed, do you find a Negro 
in the fresh-meat market. The keepers of 
such stalls are all white men. 1 think this 
is because they are far too stingy to buy 
sufficient ice. You cannot make even a 
Virginian Negro understand that-money is 
money’s brother, and that some expense 
and even some risk must be taken for large 
profits. This is true of themin agriculture, 
as well as commerce, for even whev they 
own their own land they will rarely pute 
any manure on it. 

‘*What for should I manure another 
man’s land?” they ask, almost indiguantly, 
if the subject is named toa tenant. They 
are keenly alive to the expense of manure. 
The probable large crop they would reap 
they shake their heads at. 

The pork and bacon stands are mostly 
kept by Negroes. This is a safer com- 
modity to trade in; for, if it does not sell at 
once, coarse salt and chips from the wood- 
yard turn it into a still more valuable form. 
The lower end of the market is full of 
small eating-stands, chicken (fried) and ice- 
cream being the favorite dainties. One of 
these venders wus a brawny fellow, with 
arms bare to his shoulders and a draggled 
red plume in his hat. Thus he invited his 
customers: 

“Oh! I'm so glad I've got ice-cream! 

Very cold ice-cream for sale here. 

Come, ladies, white and black, and try it. 

You all know de President's mighty sick. 

You want to know what he had for dinner yester 

day? 

Ice-cream and Spring chicken—just what I’se got 

for sale.” 

‘*Gentlemans!” cried a smartly-dressed 
girl, of many airs and graces. ‘‘Gentle- 
mans, walk up and partake of some re- 
freshments. The flies, I ‘sure you, ain’t 
ever talked with their buz, buz, buz ober 
my eatables. Do, gentlemans, walk up 
and partake ob some refreshments.” 

Her neighbor, who was brushing away 
imaginary flies with a brown-paper fan, 
called out lustily: 

‘‘I don’t board eider men or flies for 
notting; but I sells for cash good grub at 
this yer stand.” 

‘Ise got good grub, and I eats the best ob 
it my own self,” announces Mrs. Browne, 
thecricket of the market, as she lies back in 
her chair and folds her plump hands over 
her ample proportions; for Mrs. Browne 
weighs full three hundred pounds and her 
bright eyes sparkle with fun. Certainly, 
to judge from her appearance, she does live 
well; and of all the odd costumes to be 
seen in this market hers is the oddest. She 
wears a bright purple skirt and a white 
waist, and a piece of old lace window-cur- 
tain pinned over her waist. Her hair is 


quite gray; but it is decked in an airy way, 
with a jaunty, though dilapidated child’s 
white straw hat. 

“I'm Mrs. Browne—Mrs. Cornelia (Cor- 
pelia is my name)—Mrs. Cornelia Browne 
j8 my name; and this,” pointing to a small 





table, covered with the back breadths of 
a petticoat, ‘‘is my restaurant.” 

Probably there might be two dollars’ 
worth of food on it; but the kitchen de- 
partment attached to Mrs. Browne’s res- 
teurant would strike dismay into any but 
a Negro cook’s heart. The kitchen was a 
barrel, the stove an old iron pot, set down 
in the barrel, with literally a handful of 
fire in it. The cooking utensils were a 
frying-pan and a small tea-kettle, aud over 
the top of the barrel a piece of carpet was 
delicately thrown, to screen the kitchen 
from the restaurant. 

“You are always smiling, Ma’m Browne,” 
I say, sitting down beside her. 

‘Lor, chile, I fell into dat habit ob 
smiling to show my dimples long ago, and@ 
I ain’t eber been able to git ober it.” 

‘‘Ain’t you got notting extra to-night, 
Ma’m Browne” asks one of her ‘‘regu- 
lars,” as she calls those customers who 
come every day to her for their meals. 

‘“‘No, honey, I ain’t. I made some 
peach pies last night; but they tasted so 
good I sez: ‘No, no, Cornelia. Them taste 
too good to sell to oder folks.’ So I eat ’em 
all up ’fore J went to bed.” 

The ‘‘regular” gave her a heart-rending 
and most reproachful look, and walked off, 
without a word. 

‘How do you expect to get rich, Ma’m 
Browne, if you eat all the good things 
yourself?” 

“Seems like I can’t help it, you know, 
chile.” And she nodded her head and 
laughed merrily. 

Just then I heard some one picking a 
banjo, and, guessing that singing would fol- 
low, I went in search of the musician. I 
found him to be a lad, about ten years old. 
He was seated on a crate, full of live 
chickens, and surrounded by half a dozen 
lads of his own age. It was one of those 
bands that sing before hotels and in bar 
rooms every night, for the sake of the few 
pennies they pick up. This small con- 
ductor was evidently having a rehearsal, 
as he made them sing each song over and 
over, correcting and instructing as he 
thought proper. After a few sentimental 
and comic songs, accompanied with danc- 
ing, he announced, with a flourish, ‘‘ Dem 
Golden Slippers,” and instantly the little 
band struck up a very popular “‘ spiritual,” 
timing it excellently well with the clapping 
of their hands: 


“ What kind ob shoes dem angels wear? 
They don’t wear none ; dey fly froo de air. 
Oh! dem Golden Slippers, Golden Slippers, 
Golden Slippers I’se bound to wear, 
*Cause dey looks so new. 


“Dem angels stand at de heavenly gate. 
And drop all dar nickles in de missionary plate. 
Oh! dem Golden Slippers, Golden Slippers, 
Golden Slippers I'se bound to wear, 
"Cause dey looks so new.” 

After this finale they set forth on their 
nightly ramble, and I turned toward Ford’s 
Hotel, pausing on my way there before a 
shoemaker’s door, for, as he was tapping 
away with his hammer, he was singing, in 
company with a slip of a girl, who leaned 
against the wall, with her hands clasped be- 
fore her, one of the most beautiful *‘ spirit. 
ual” songs have ever heard. The melody 
was peculiar and very pathetic, except at 
its close, when it rose into a triumphant 
ring, that I shall never forget. 

“ Christ led me to Mount Calvary, 
Calvary, Calvary, 
His bleeding wounds there for to see. 


Oh! the rock that is higher than I! 
Higher than I! higher than I! 
“ His blessed feet were naili-d down, 
Nailéd down, nailéd down ; 
With thorns they plaited him a crown. 
Oh! the rock that is higher than I! 
Higher than I! higher than I! 


“ He cried : ‘Oh! spare the wicked crew, 
Wicked crew, wicked crew; 
For oh! they know not what they do!” 
Oh! the rock that is higher than I! 
Higher than I! higher than I! 


“Some angels turned the moon to blood, 
Moon to blood, moon to blood! 
Put out the sun, consumed the flood. 
Oh! the rock that is higher than I! 
Higher than I! higher than I!" 
Then I turned my face backward, and 
glanced again at the Market, with its laugh- 
ing, jesting, quarreling crowd, cheating and 
being cheated, in the flickering, lurid lights 
of the lamps, and compared it with the 
placid face bending over the work-bench 
and singing over and over 
“Oh! the rock that is higher than I! 
Higher than I! bigher than I!" 


and so went thoughtfully and slowly home, 
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for something of the comfort and confi- 
dence of that mighty shelter had fallen on 
me as I listened. 

RICHMOND, Va. 





CONTROVERSIES OF CITIZENS OF 
DIFFERENT STATES. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 








THE Constitution, in article 3, section 2, 
provides that the judicial power of the 
United States shall extend to controversies 
‘‘between citizens of different states.” 
The Judiciary Act of 1789 gave to the cir- 
cuit courts original cognizance ‘of all 
suits of a civil nature, at common law or in 
equity, where the matter in dispute exceeds, 
exclusive of costs, the sum or value of five 
hundred dollars,” and ‘‘ the suit is between 
a citizen of the state where it is brought 
and a citizen of another state” (1 U. 8. 
Stat. at Large, 73). This provision is con- 
tinued in section 629 of the Revised Stat. 
lites of the United States 

Congress, by the Act of March 3rd, 1875, 
provided that the circuit courts shall have 
original cognizance ‘‘of all suits of a civil 
nature, alcommon law or in equity, where 
the matter in dispute exceeds, exclusive of 
costs, the sum or value of five hundred 
dollars,” and where ‘* there shall be a con- 
troversy between citizens of different 
states,” subject to the following qualifica- 
tions: 1. That ‘‘no person shall be arrested 
in one district for trial in another in any 
civil action before a circuit or district 
court.” 2. That ‘‘no civil suit shall be 
brought before either of said courts against 
any person by any original process or pro- 
ceeding in any other district than that 
whereof he isan inhabitant, or in which 
be shall be found at the time of serving 
such process or commencing such proceed- 
ing,” with certain exceptions named in the 
act. 3. That neither of these courts “shall 
have cognizance of any suit founded on 
contract in favor of an assignee, unless a 
suit might have been prosecuted in such 
court to recover thereon, if no assignment 
had been make, except io cases of promissory 
notes negotiable by the law merchant and 
bills of exchange” (18 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 
470). This removes the limitation in the 
Judiciary Act of 1789, which required one 
of the parties to be a citizen of the state 
where the suit is brought, and gives ,the 
jurisdiction without this condition, subject, 
however, to the qualifications specified in 
the act. 

The design of this legislation is to carry 
into effect that clause of the Constitution 
which extends the judicial power of the 
United States to controversies ‘* between 
citizensof different states.” The following 
outline presents the leading doctrines of 
law in regard to these controversies: 

1. ‘‘ All persons, born or naturalized in 
the United States and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are,” according to the 
Fourteenth Amendment, “citizens of the 
United States and of the state wherein they 
reside.” Being citizens of the United 
States, they are ipso fucto citizens of the 
particular state of their domicile. Chief- 
Justice Marshall, in Gassies v. Ballon, 6 
Pet., 761, said: ‘‘ A citizen of the United 
States residing in any state of the Union is 
a citizen of that state.” In Prentiss v. 
Barton, 1 Brock., 389, it was held that ‘‘a 
citizen of the United States residing perma- 
nently in any state is a citizen of that 
state.” 

‘*Domicile,” says Mr. Wharton, ‘is resi. 
dence acquired as a final abode. To consti- 

ite it, there must be: 1, residence, actual or 
inchoate; 2, the non-existence of any in- 
tention to make a domicile elsewhere” 
(Wharton’s ‘Conflict of Laws” (sec. ed.), 
Bec. 21). 

In Byrne v. Holt, 2 Wash., 282, it was 
held that ‘‘a party who resides ina state 
with his family and carries on business 
there is a citizen of that state.” I?, how- 
ever, a party merely abides without his 
family in a state temporarily, for a speciay 
purpose, with the anime revertendi always 
continuing, he does not thereby become a 
citizen of the state (Gardner v. Sharpe, 4 
Wash., 609). In Shelton v. Tiffin, 6 How., 
163, it was said by the Court that ‘‘ where 
an individual has resided in a state for a 
considerable time, being engaged in the 
Prosecution of busihess, be may well be 
presumed to be a citizen of such state, un- 





less the contrary appears,” and that, ‘‘ona 
change of domicile from one state to another, 
citizenship may depend on the intention of 
the individual,” which ‘‘intention may be 
more satisfactorily shown by acts than by 
words.” Removal from one state to an- 
other, under circumstances implying the 
animum manendi, or purpose to remain, is a 
transfer of citizenship from the former to 
the latter state, provided the person so re- 
moving was a citizen of the former state. 

The animus manendi isthe chief point io 
such a case, and distinguishes a legal resi- 
dence from a temporary or transient occu- 
pancy ofa place. Courts of justice adopt 
reasonable rules as to the evidence of the 
existence of such a purpose (Zhe Venus, 
8 Cranch, 279; Case v. Clarke, 5 Mass., 70; 
and Cooper v. Gailbraith, 3 Wash., 546) 

2. The fuudamental fact upon which 
jurisdiction in the controversies depends 
is the requisite citizenship of the parties. 
If one of the parties be a citizen of a given 
state, then the other must be a citizen of 
some Other state, and this fact must be dis- 
tinctly set forth in the record. A failure 
to make the proper averment as to citizen- 
ship defeats the jurisdiction. The jurisdic- 
tion turns upon the relative position of the 
parties as to the question of citizenship, 
and the parties are those and those only 
that appear in the record. Chief-Justice 
Marshall, referring, in Osborn v. The 
United States Banks, 9 Wheat., 738,856, to 
controversies ‘‘ between citizens of different 
states,” said that the universally received 
construction is ‘‘that the jurisdiction is 
neither given nor ousted by the relative sit- 
uation of the parties concerned in interest, 
but by the relative situation of the parties 
named on the record.” These are the party 
suing and the party sued, as shown by 
the reccrd; and these parties must be citi- 
zens of different statesor the case will not 
be within the terms of the Constitution and 
the law (Turner v. The Bank of North 
America, 4 Dall., 8; Montalet v. Murray, 4 
Cranch, 46; Sullivan v. The Fulton Steam- 
boat Co., 6 Wheat., 450; and Bailey v. Dozier, 
6 How., 23). 

States of the Union are the political 
bodies referred to in the extension of the 
judicial power of the United States to con- 
troversies ‘‘ between- citizens of different 
states.”” Territories are not states aud the 
District of Columbia is not a state; and, 
hence, citizenship in neither will suffice to 
give jurisdiction in these controversies, 
This doctrine was stated in Hepburn v. Ell- 
zey, 2 Cranch, 445, and in The Corporation 
of New Orleans v. Winter, 1 Wheat., 91. 

The citizenship of the parties, in Jackson 
Vv. —o 8 Pet., 148, was stated in the 
title of the bill, but not in the bill itself; 
and in regar® to the question of jurisdic- 
tion Chief-Justice Marshall said: ‘‘ The 
title or caption of the bill is no part of the 
bill and does not remove the objection to 
the defects in the pleadings. The biil and 
proceedings should state the citizenship of 
the parties, to give the court jurisdiction of 
the case.” In Godfrey v. Terry, 7 Otto., 171, 
the citizenship of the plaintiff was shown 
by the record, but not that of any of the 
defendants; and this was held not sufficient 
to give jurisdiction. In Robertson v. Cease, 
7 Otto., 646, it was held that ‘‘ where the 
jurisdiction of a court of the United States 
depends upon the citizenship of the parties, 
such citizenship, and not simply their resi- 
dence, must be shown by the record.” In 
Parker v. Overman, 18 How.,° 137, it was 
said by the court that the terms “‘ citizen” 
and ‘‘resident” are not synonymous, since 
a party may be a resident and yet not a cit- 
izen; and, hence, the fact of citizenship 
must be distinctly stated in the record, and 
not left to be inferred from the fact of resi- 
dence. The requisite citizenship of the 
parties being the sole ground of jurisdiction, 
the record must on its face clearly show 
such citizevship. 

The averments of the record as to the 
citizenship of the parties to a suit, if on 
their face correct, can be traversed only by 
a special plea to the jurisdiction of the court, 
which is a preliminary plea, denying the 
fact of the requisite citizenship, and, there 
fore, denying the jurisdiction of the court. 
If the defeudant pleads to the merits of the 
case, he virtually concedes the jurisdiction; 
and, having done this, it is then too late 
for him to deny it. This doctrine was 
stated in the case of Wickliffe v. Owings, 17 
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How., 473. If there be several plaintiffs or 
several defendants joined together in the 
same suit, then all the persons making up 
the plaintiff party, on the one hand, if there 
be more than one, and all the persons muk- 
ing up the defendant party, on the other, 
ifthere be more than one, must have the 
requisite citzenship, considered relatively to 
the opposite party. The record must show 
this fact in respect to all these persons. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
adopted this as the true construction of the 
Constitution and the law in respect to contro- 
versies ‘‘ between citizens of different 
states” (Strawbridge v. Curtiss, 3 Cranch, 
267; The United States Bank vy. Deveauz, 
5 Cranch, 61; and The Commercial and 
Railroad Bank of Vicksburg v. Slocomb, 14 
Pet., 61). Mr. Justice Field, stating the 
opinion of the Court in The Coal Company 
v. Blatchford, 11 Wall., 172, said: ‘If 
there are several co-plaintiffs, the intention 
of the act is that each plaintiff must be 
competent to sue, and if there are several 
co-defendants, each defendant must be lia- 
ble to be sued or the jurisdiction cannot 
be entertained.” 

The case of Conolly v. Taylor, 2 Pet., 
556,564, so modifies the application of this 
rule as to allow before hearing or trial an 
amendment, in the discretion of the court, 
striking out the name of the person or per- 
sons who have not the requisite character 
for jurisdiction, so that the jurisdiction may 
be exercised as between the parties who 
bave this character, without injustice to 
other parties. This removes the impedi- 
ment to jurisdiction in cases where some of 
the plaintiffs or defendants lack the neces- 
sary citzensbip, and it is for the discre- 
tion of the Court to determine whether it 
shall be permitted or not. 

Congress, by the Act of February 28th, 
1839 (5 U. S. Stat. at Large, 321), the first 
section of which is reproduced as section 
737 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, provided as follows: 

‘‘ Where there are several defendants in 
any suit at law oria equity, and one or more 
of them are neither inhabitants of nor 
found within the district in which the suit 
is brought and do not voluntarily appear, 
the court may entertain jurisdiction and 
proceed to the trial and adjudication of the 
suit between the parties who are properly 
before it; but the judgment or decree rep- 
dered therein shall not conclude or preju- 
dice other parties not regularly served with 
process nor voluntarily appearing to 
answer, and non-joinder of parties who are 
not inhabitants of nor found witbin the dis- 
trict, as aforesaid, shall not constitute matter 
of abatement or objection to the suit.” 

Mr. Justice Barbour, in The Commercial 
and Railroad Bank of Vicksburg v. Slocomb, 
14 Pet., 60, said that this legislation was 
intended to remove certain difficulties in 
respect to non-resident defendants, but that 
‘it did not contemplate a change of the 
jurisdittion of the courts, as it regards the 
character of the parties as prescribed by the 
Judiciary Act; that is, that each of the plain- 
tiffs must be capable of suing and each of 
the defendants capable of being sued.” This 
principle in regard to co-plaintiffs and co- 
defendants was not abrogated by theact. In 
Jones v. Andrews, 10 Wall., 327, it was held 
that ‘‘ by the Judiciary Act of 1789, in a case 
where the jurisdiction of the circuit court 
depended on citizenship, every defendant 
must have resided or been served with pro- 
cess in the district where the suit was 
brought; but by the act of 1839 this is not 
necessary. A non-resident defendant may 
either voluntarily appear or, if not a nec- 
essary party, his appearance may be dis- 
pensed with.” 

4. Where suits are brought by or against 
the legal representatives of other parties, 
as administrators, executors. guardians, or 
trustees, the question of citizenship relates 
to these representatives, and not the parties 
whom they represent. In The Coal Com- 
pany v. Blatchford, 11 Wall., 172, it was 
held that, if these representatives ‘‘ are per- 
sonally qualified by their citizenship to 
bring suit in the courts of the United States, 
the jurisdiction is pot defeated by the fact 
that the parties whom they represent are 
disqualified; and, if they are not personally 
qualified by their citzenship, the courts of 
the United States will not entertain juris- 
diction, although the parties they represent 
may be qualified.” The same doctrine was 
stated in Rice v. Houston, 13 Wall., 66. 
Chief-Justice Marshall, in Osborn v. The 
United States Bank, 9 Wheat., 738, said 





that ina suit “‘brought by or against aa 
executor the creditors or legatees of his test- 
ator are the persons really concerned in in- 
terest; but it has never been supposed that, 
if the executor be a resident of another state, 
the jurisdiction of the Federal courts could 
be ousted by the fact that the creditors or 
legatees were citizens of the same state 
with the opposite party.” The jurisdiction 
depends not on ‘‘the relative situation of 
the parties concerned in interest,” but on 
‘* the relative situation of the parties named 
in the record.” This is the settled rule 
(Chappedelaim v. Dechenaua, 4 Cranch, 306; 
Brown v. Strode, 5 Cranch, 308; and Chél- 
dress v. Hmory, 8 Wheat., 642). 

Assignees are by express statute excluded 
from the application of this rule, unless the 
assignor could have brought a suit if no as- 
signment had been made, ‘‘ except in cases 
of promissory notes negotiable by the law 
merchant and bills of exchange” (18 U. 8. 
Stat. at Large, 470). Hence, ifan assignee 
sues in a court of the United States on 
the ground of citizenship, he must, except 
in the cases specified in the act, aver that 
the assignor could have brought the suit on 
this ground. The object of this provision 
is to prevent the multiplication of such suits 
in Federal courts by the process of volunta- 
ry assignments. 

5. Lf jurisdiction has attached to a case in 
virtue of the requisite conditions of citizen- 
ship at the commencement of a suit, no 
subsequent change in the domicile of either 
party will affect it. The jurisdiction is 
fixed and established by the relative situa- 
tion of the parties when the suit was com- 
menced. Chief-Justice Marshall, in Mor. 
gan’s Heirs v. Morgan, 2 Wheat., 290, said: 
‘* Weare all of opinion that the jurisdic- 
tion, having once vested, was not devested 
by a change of residence of either of the 
parties.” If the plaintiff lack the proper 
citizenship when he brings a suit in a court 
of the United States, he cannot secure ju- 
risdiction in that suit by subsequently 
changing his residence to another state. 
And so the defendant, if he had the requi- 
site citizenship when the suit was brought, 
cannot avoid the jurisdigtion by a change 
of residence. The rule of law is that the 
state of the parties at the commencement 
of the suit fixes and settles the jurisdic- 
tion. 

In Jones v. League, 18 How., 76, it was 
held that a ‘‘ change of citizenship, even for 
the purpose of bringing a suit in the Fed- 
eral court, must be with a bona-fide intention 
of becoming a citizen of the state to which 
the party removes,” and that “nothing 
short of this can give hima right to sue in 
the Federal courts held in the state from 
whence he removed.” Any such change, 
not mde in good faith, Lut made with the 
intentivn of fraud upon the law, will be 
unavailing. *‘‘the court will not,” in such 
a case, ‘‘ entertain jurisdiction if there isa 
plea denying the citizenship of the plain- 
tiff.” The law never wittingly makes itself 
a party to tricks designed to evade its pro- 
visions. 

6. Corporations, whether civil or munici- 
pal, are, forthe purpose of suing or being 
sued under this provision of the Constitu- 
tion, deemed to be citizens of the state in 
which they are organized and exist under 
the authority of law. They are not 
persons in the natural sense, and can claim 
no privileges ce immunities under that 
clause of the Constitution which declares 
that ‘‘ the citizens of each state shall be en- 
titled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several states” (The Bank 
of Augusta v. Earle, 18 Pet., 519, and Paul 
v. Virginia, 8 Wall., 168). The Supreme 
Court of the United States has, neverthe- 
less, regarded these corporations as legal 
persons, having « residence and citizenship, 
for the purposes of suit under the pro- 
vision which extends the judicial power to 
controversies ‘‘ between citizens of different 
states.” 

The ground originally taken by the Court 
was that jurisdiction depends upon and is 
determined by the citizenship of the cor- 
porators, and, hence, that it is necessary to 
aver this citizenship in the record. The 
ground subsequently taken and now estab- 
lished is that, for all the purposes of juris- 
diction, a corporation is a citizen of the 
state creating it within the meaning of the 
clause which extends the judicial power to 
controversies ‘' between citizeus of differ- 
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ent states” (The United States Bank v. 
Deveaux, et al., 5 Cranch, 61; The Louisville, 
Oineinnati, and Charleston Railroad Co. v. 
Leston, 2 How., 497; Marshall v. The Ralti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Co., 16 How., 314; 
The Covington Drawbridge Co. v. Shepherd, 
20 How., 227; The Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad Co. v. Wheeler, 1 Black., 286; 
Oowles v. Mereer Uounty, 7 Wall., 118; and 
The Railway Co. v. Whitton, 13 Wall., 270). 

Ex-Judge Dillon, in his ‘‘ Removal of 
Causes” (3rd edition), p. 69, says: ‘* The 
settled rule now is that a corporation, for 
all purposes of Federal jurisdiction, is con- 
clusively considered as if it were a citizen 
of the state which created it, and no aver- 
ment or proof asto citizenship of its mem- 
bers elsewhere is competent or material.” 
It can, hence, sue or be sued in the Federal 
courts, as if it were anatural person, under 
the conditions as to citizenship applicable 
to sucha person. The rule applies to pub- 
lic municipal corporations—as cites, towns, 
and countics—as fully as it does to private 
corporations (Cviwles v. 
Wall., 118). State lawshave vo force as 
limitations upon the rights or liabilities of 
corporations resulting from the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. 

Such, then, are the general principles of 
law relating to controversies ‘‘ between cit” 
izens of different states.” These five words, 
as found in the Constitution, have in their 
use and application proved to be preguant 
with inconsiderable por- 
tion of the business of the circuit courts of 
the United States has its origin in these 
words. Their jurisdiction io all controver 
sies ‘‘ between citizens of different states” 
springs from this single source when cit 
izenship furnishes the ground of the juris- 
diction. 
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' THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 
THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH. 


BY THE HON. NEAL DOW. 


1 HAVE lately returned from a tour in 
Iowa, where | have been attending some 
meetings called with reference to a proposed 
amendment of the eonstitution which shall 
forever prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic liquors for drinking purposes. 
The constitution of that state can be 
amended only by a popular vote adopting 
a resolution to that effect, which has passed 
two successive legislatures. 

The proposed amendment has already 
passe! one legislature and is to be acted 
upon by another next Winter. Extraor- 
dinary efforts are made to prevent the pas- 
gage of the resolve by the new legislature; 
but it is generally thought they will not 
succeed, because the Republican Party, 
which is in a great majority in Iowa, has 
adopted the measure into its platform. 
Opinious are conflicting as to the probable 
result of a popular vote on the measure; 
but [incline to the opinion that it will be 
successful. 

In North Carolina the movement for pro- 
hibition bas become the absorbing topic of 
conversation in all social circles and of dis- 
cussion in the press. A popular vote is to 
be taken there upon the measure in October, 
and in the meantime numerous public meet- 
ings are being held all over the state. The 
result of this agitation there would not be 
doubtful but for the attitude of the United 
States collectors of internal revenue, 
many of whom are active partisans on the 
whisky side; and they persuade the colored 
voters, or try to do so, that the Republican 
Party is opposed to prohibition, and tha, 
their interests are involved with those of 
that party in this, asin all other things. The 
Administration has rebuked this action of 
the revenue officers, but with what results 
practically lam not informed. 

In North Carolina, more than io any 
other state, the Cuurcu, of all denomina- 
tions, has taken an open hold and active 
part in this agitation against the liquor 
traffic. Inassemblies, synods, conferences, 
and conventions of all denominations pun- 
gent resolutions bave been adopted in favor 
of prohibition, and the most able and active 
workers for it are the clergymen of all de- 
nominations. Churchmembers are exhorted, 
by authority, to do everything iu their 
power, by personal influence and by the 
ballot, to obtain by law protection to the 
community from the infinite mischiefs com- 
ing from that traffic. 





In Ohio there is now more interest among 
the people upon the general question of 
temperance, and especially upon that of 
prohibition, than ever before, and strenu- 
ous efforts are made for submission to the 
people of a proposition for constitutional 
prohibition; but the Republican State Con- 
vention has recently adopted a resolution 
for submitting to the people a proposition 
to remit to the legislature the whole ques- 
tion of the liquor traffic. The significance 
of this will be seen by all who know that 
the constitution of that stute now contains 
a clause which prohibits the granting of 
license to the liquor traffic. The purpose 
of the Republican Convention was, plainly, 
if possible, to strike out from the organic 
law that prohibition, that full and free 
license may be granted to the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholicdrinks. The result of 
this action of the Convention upon the Re- 
publican Party in Ohio remains to be seen. 
Temperance men will take issue upon it 
and will do everything in their power to 
defeat the party, to show its leaders that it 
cannot live without the temperance vote. I 
am not informed as to the probable extent 
of this action of the temperance voters, 
but have this to say: if they will act to- 
gether upon the matter, as the liquor men 
always do, their success would be sure and 
the Republican Party in Ohio, as in Maine, 
would adopt prohibition as a leading plank 
in its platform. 

Wherever I go about the country, or in 
Canada, or in England, among temperance 
workers, I find a perfect unanimity of opin- 
ion amoug them upon this point—viz., that, 
if the Church would help in the temper- 
ance work and in the warfare against 
“drinking-houses and tippling- shops,” 
speedy and complete success would be 
assured. Throughout Christendom the 
Church is powerful, almost irresistible in 
its influence upon all questions relating to 
the moral and spiritual interests of the com- 
munity; or, rather, it would be so if it 
were really in earnest. 
Church for united and efficient help in this 
matter is founded in the fact that its inter. 
ests and the welfare of the people for time 
and eternity are more iovolved in the tri- 
umph of the temperance cause than in any 
other branch of religious work. Is it true, 
or not, that the the dearest interests of the 
Church and of religious influences among 
the people are involved in the success of the 
temperauce cause? If this be so, why is it 
that there is a general indifference to this 
cause among many denominations of so- 
called Christian Churches? This is so sure 
and so marked that, wherever a popular 
vote comes directly upon the question of 
license or prohibitiou to grog-shops, a large 
number of churchmembers are found al- 
most always upon the side of license, 

In many of our states there is an an, 
nual vote in the citics and towns upon the 
question of ‘ license” or ‘‘ no license,” and 
wherever and whenever the “license” 
ticket wins it is by the helping vote of 
churchmembers. In Maine we have no 
vote upon the question of license, because 
that is definitely settled by our prohibitory 
law; but the question of grog-shops or no 
grog-shops frequently arises incidentally in 
the election of state, county, or municipal 
officers, and wherever men unfriendly to 
prohibition have been elected it has been 
by the co-operation of churchmembers. I 
think I am not mistaken in saying that this 
is always the case, except, perhaps, in 
some city ward, where the foreign vote 
greatly preponderates. 

Canon Wilberforce, Vicar of Southamp- 
ton, sonof the late Bisbop of Oxford, at a 
great Church-of-England temperance meet- 
ing, in London, not longago, speaking upon 
this particular topic, used the phrase ‘‘ the 
abominuble indifference of the Christian 
Church.” He said this notwithstanding 
the existence of the Church of England 
Temperance Society, which is suppurted 
actively by many of the ablest dignitaries 
and other clergy of that church. Some of 
these devote a great deal of time to this 
work, in taking an active and leading part 
in mectings all over the kingdom. Among 
the most prominent of them are the Arch. 
bishop of York, the Bishops of Exeter and 
Salisbury, the Dean of Carlisle, Canon 
Guion, Canon Farrar, Canon Wilberforce, 
two chaplains to the Queen, and many 
others. Cardinal Manning is also a con- 
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stant and most able worker for temperance 
and prohibition, being upon the platform 
and taking a leading part in meetings held 
in the largest halls in different parts of the 
kingdom. 

There are a great many active and earnest 
helpers in temperance work among the 
ablest and most prominent of the clergy- 
men of all denominations in the United 
Kingdom, which has resulted in the great 
progress of the cause there that has marked 
the last few years, resulting in Sunday 
closing of the grog-shops in Ircland, and an 
overwhelming vote of the House of Com- 
mons in the same direction for Wales, and 
the certain adoption of the same measure 
for Eugland, and the passage of Sir Wilfred 
Lawson’s resolution by Parliament in favor 
of the right of the people to prohibition in 
their several localities by popular vote, and 
Mr. Gladstone has pledged the government 
to bring in a bill to carry, out the clearly- 
expressed will of the House of Commons, 

Ido not think we are far wrong in our 
belief that the nation, state, people, and 
the church have a deeper interest in the 
success of the great popular uprising 
against the liquor traffic than in any other 
branch of political, philanthropic, or church 
enterprise. This movement, we believe, 
tonches the interests of ali as no other does 
or can, and its complete triumph, we are 
confident, would mark a new era in polit- 
ical, religious, social, and domestic life. 

PORTLAND, ME. 





AN OPEN LETTER TO THE SOUTH- 
ERN BAPTIST MISSION BOARD. 


BY THE REV. GEO. THOS, DOWLING. 


Dear Sirs and Brethren : 

You have seen fit to forbid two devoted 
disciples of our Lord from going to a far- 
off land to preach the Gospel, because they 
do not believe and will not teach the verbal. 
inspiration of the Scriptures. If there is 
any other reason, it certainly has not been 
made public. Upon this and this only 
your action ostensibly is based. In so doing, 
you have laid avery grave responsibility 
not only upon yourselves, but on the whole 
denomination, of which you are « part. As 
a member of that denomination, therefore, 
I desire to protest against such a measure, 
as being both uvjust and unreasonable. And 
my reason for presenting this protest in 
these columns is simply because I am not 
sure it would be published by our denom- 
inational journals and I do not care to run 
the risk of «a refusal. 

Tomy mind, this action is unwise, because 
any man attempting to defend such a theory 
simply gives himself, as a victim, info the 
hands of infidelity. There ig not a smart 
unbeliever in the world who cannot de- 
stroy every position such an one takes as 
completely as the Turks were destroyed 
when they were blown by Napoleon from 
the cannon’s mouth; and I do not think 
it would require a very smart unbeliever 
either. 

It is not only disproven by the numer- 
ous verbal discrepancies of Scripture, but 
also by the subsequent history of Scripture 
since it was written. We do not even 
claim that our Bible is printed from the 
original documents, but only from copies of 
copies of the original. Into those copies 
there have crept, in numerous ways, ten 
thousand verbal errors. And, while the 
vast maiority of these are unimportant 
aud do not affect at all the grand central 
truths of the Gospel, the fact remains that 
we bever can be sure that we have before 
us the precise words of the original writing. 

Such inspiration was not claimed by any 
of the apostles, uor is it in accordance with 
God’s manner of using men. They are not 
senseless machines in his hands; but intel- 
ligent beings, able to think and remember, 
and likewise to forget. Comparing scrip- 
ture with scripture, all that we may reason- 
ably claim for the Bible is a perfection in 
its spiritual truths, but by no means an in- 
fallibility in its text. The light is perfect, 
though there may be and there are occa- 
sional blemishes in the glass through which 
it shines, and, io the opinion of one Baptist, 
at least, it will be a very sorry day for our 
denomination when it attempts to crack its 
whip over the heads of those who fail to 
accept a theory opposed equally to reason 
and the Bible. Surely, the common-school 
system will beits worstenemy. If such is to 





be the requirement for a foreign missivn- 
ary, Jesus Christ himself, if he were here, 
would not be permitted to go to China to 
preach the Gospel. 

According to this idea, Luther, that grand 
disciple of Christ, who, like Lazarus, had 
heard the divine voice calling him from 
the dead, and yet, like that same Lazarus, 
found his eyes wrapped about with a nap- 
kin—Luther was right when, standing be- 
fore that Council at Marburg, he pointed to 
the four words which Christ used at the 
communion-table, and declared: ‘‘ My dear 
sirs, since my Lord Jesus Christ says ‘ Tbis 
is my body,’ I believe his body is really 
there.” And, again, in hisreply to Zwingle: 
‘* As soon as the words of consecration are 
pronounced over the bread, the body is 
there, however wicked may be the priest 
who pronounces them; for thisis not done 
through the priest’s merit, but because of 
Christ’s ordinance.” Thus the Bible be- 
comes merely a huge fish-pond, from which 
a man, by throwing the right kind of a line, 
can draw up any doctrinal fish he seeks. 

The blackest crimes ever recorded on 
the pages of history have been perfurmed 
in its holy name, by those who interpreted 
it according to this slavish regard for the 
letter. I need not refer to the old story of 
Gallileo being obliged to fall ou bended 
knee, clothed in garments of disgrace, and, 
with one hand on the Gospels, to abjure 
and beg humble pardon for his awful 
heresy that the earth moved around the 
sun; and after that to suffer five years of 
imprisonment because, according to these 
literalists, ‘‘such a doctrine was utterly 
contrary to the Holy Scriptures.” Surely, 
you yourselves can remember, and so can 
I, when the bondage of man by his brother 
man was defended because Paul sent back 
Onesimus to his master, and the Scripture 
iiself was made a bulwark of human 
slavery. 

Do not say Lam opposing the Bible, be. 
cause I am thus opposing an absurd theory 
about the Bible. Even that I would not 
attack if I were not sure of a better one 
to substitute in its place. No one has a 
right to take away a plank from the vessel, 
even though he may believe it to be danger- 
ous and decayed, unless he can provide one 
which will be safer and stronger. That 
form of theological criticism which is only 
desfructive, and not constructive, may suc- 
ceed, as blind old Samson did, in tearing 
down the granite walls of the temple; but 
it means only the wailings of anguish and 
of death amid the ruins. 1 would not take 
away the husk from any man, though it 
makes a poor meal, until I felt sure 
I could bring in my band the sat- 
isfying kernel which would make a 
better. But, so far as any theory is con- 
cerned, the Bible does not need you or 
me to keep it from falling. Ido not hesi- 
tate to say that Christianity would stand on 
the basis of those Scriptures if the doctrine 
of inspiration were even thrown to the four 
quarters of the earth. Nay, but it is in 
order that, whether we go to China or stay 
at home, we may be able to give an intelil- 
gent reason for our faith that we need to 
look well to our definitions. Let it not be 
said that the largest denomination in 
America has set itself against the growing 
enlightenment of the day; and, unless there 
be other reasons for this action, which have 
not yet been made public, this will be just- 
ly said, if it be not rescinded. 

The Scriptures stand because of their in 
herent strength, not because of any theory 
regarding their inspiration. You might as 
well try to prop up the Alps. The Bible is 
the survivai of the fittest. If it had not 
been the fittest, no theory could have caused 
it to survive. You never can legislate 
against a fact. Men will always need it, 
because each man finds it to be his own 
biography. Thus he may know, if he will, 
that theauthor of him is the author of it. 
But, if I admit the possibility of error, how 
am I to know what is inspired and what is 
not? Just as I know what is warm and 
what is not. That is warm which warms. 
That is inspired which inspires. 

The other day I was discussing this ques- 
tion with the president of one of our Bap- 
tist colleges. He called the view ] am ad 
vocating rationalism. Then I call verbal 
inspiration irrationalism, and of the two 
which is the better? It is sense, and no 
attempt to fasten to it a pame that has be- 
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come malodorous with a godless infidelity 
can make it nonsense. It is not skepticism. 
It is the highest form of belief; for itis a 
belief founded upon a reasonable faith, and 
not upon a blind credulity. As the memory 
of Addiscn’s writings inspired Benjamin 
Franklin’s essay, but did not dictate it; as 
the ideas were all Addison’s, the blunders 
and verbal inaccuracies all Benjamin 
Franklin’s, so the Bible is just as full of 
God as that essay was of Addison; but, as 
Franklin may have erred in immaterial 
points, either through ignorance or forget- 
fulness, so may the Scripture-writers have 
erred in theirs, inspired though they were 
by their intimate and holy communion 
with Him who is to-day, as then, the author 
of every sacred thought. 

Ah! brethren, let us not be afraid of the 
Bible. Let us not be afraid to send forth 
godly men to preach it, even though they 
fail to worship the medium of truth as 
though it were the truth. How much bet- 
ter than any verbal theory—a foundation of 
sand, which the waters of honest criticism 
must certainly wash away—is that other 
theory which these men claim to hold and 
which is held by many of the most carnest 
and intelligent Christian scholars of our 
land, that of moral inspiration. Thus the 
spirit ismore than the mere letter, and God’s 
Book, loved for what it is, becomes more 
precious to us than when it is worshiped 
for what it is not. 

CLEVELAND, O, 
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BY THE REV, HENRY A. STIMSON, 
BEFORE THE CONGREGATIONAL CLUB OF WORCESTER, 
Mass. 

‘“‘Tue Lord takes care of children, idiots, 
and the United States’? is fhe comfortable 
utterance of one of our public men. If we 
were sure Of its truth, we might approach the 
topic before us with rather more of jaunti- 
ness than is now permissible. The story is 
told of a canny Scot, who, having recently lost 
his wife, was receiving the commiserations of a 
friend. ‘‘You have had a great trial, Mr. 
Campbell.”’ “ Yes, sir, you may well say that,” 
wasthe reply. And then, pausing, with a shake 
of his head: ‘ Not only was it a great trial, 
but let me tell you a matter of varra con- 

siderable expense.”’ 

Besides the moral evi) that will ensue should 
the West go wrong in the matter of Christian 
civilization, it is very certain that we at the 
East and, indeed, the whole couutry will incur 
a very considerable expense. 

The question before us, then, is sufficiently 
important to lead us to desire to be very sure 
of our ground. 

When De Tocqueville wrote “This mighty 
tide of men rolling ceaselessly westward has in 
it all the solemnity of the march of Destiny” 
he little thought that within a generation it 
would bring annually over five hundred thou- 
sand immigrants to our shores, and that on 
what he knew as only the arid plains of the 
Far West, then the home of the buffalo and the 
savage, a new nation would within the same 
period arise. 

One-half of the population of the United 
States to-day lies west of Indianapolis. 

In the East the place of Christian education 
as a civilizing force is sufficiently clear; in 
the West it is still a problem. There, in the 
midst of a heterogenous and alien population, 
with few recognized institutions, in the face of 
hostile forms of religious belief, and amid 
social and industrial problems as new as they 
are difficult, the civilization that found its 
early and congenial home in New England is 
to be put to a supreme test. 

Three different lines of investigation open 
before us. Shall we weigh and measure the 
forces at the West antagonistic to civilization, 
and seek to estimate the opposing power of 
Christian education? Or shall we examine 
the various civilizing agencies, and seek to de- 
termine thé relative value of Christian educa- 
tion among them? Or shail we eonfine our- 
selves more strictly to the question of Chris- 
tian education itself, and seek to learn, by 
what it has accomplished in the past, of what 
it is capable in the future? The time at my 
disposal limits me to one of the three, and I 
choose that which offers the surest foundation 
for contidence—namely, a study of accom- 
plished facts. The historic method has in any 
case certain manifest advantages over that of 
speculation and theory, and this must be my 
apology if I do not fully cover the ground you 
are avticipating. 1f I work in a single line, I 
leave all the more to the after debate: 

Let me ask you, then, to go back with mé to 
a time some fifty years ago. Lyman Beecher, 


then the first pastor of Boston and New En- 
gland, called to the presidency of Lane Sem- 
inary, in Cincinnati, has just written: “The 
moral destiny of our nation, and all our insti- 
tutions and hopes, and the world’s hopes 
turn on the character of the West. The great 
battle is to be fought in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. If we gain the West, all is safe ; if 
we lose it, all is lost.” 

“The West’’ then lay anywhere beyond the 
Mohawk and the Schuylkill. The population 
of the entire country was but four millions 
andits center still hugged the Atlantic sea- 
board. The new Connecticut of the Western 
Reserve was struggling for a precarious exist- 
ence on the southern shore of Lake Erie. 
Cincinnati was a small town of large hopes; 
St. Louis a poor French village; and as for 
Chicago, a friend of mine drove into it one 
evening in 1884, and, unable to find food 
enough for his jaded horses, was obliged to 
seek shelter for man and beast some ten miles 
beyond. 

In this early West of the tnterior the prob- 
lem of Christian education even then ap- 
peared. On Sunday morning, the 15th of 
November, 1829, a wagon containing a gentle- 
man and three ladies, a companion following 
as best he could on horseback belind, after a 
dreary journey through mud and melting 
snow, drove into the little group of log 
cabins that composed Jacksonville, Illinois, 
to begin a Christian college, the center around 
which the whole machinery of Christian ed- 
ucation must needs revolve. The people 
gathered to receive them in a log schoolhouse, 
with a puncheon floor, a chimney built of mud 
and sticks, and with no other furniture than a 
few rude seats made of split logs, with holes 
bored in the ends and sticks drfven in for legs. 
Illinois then had a population, scattered here 
and there over the boundless prairies, of about 
160,000. They were almost entirely immi- 
grants from the Southern and Southwestern 
states. The houses were of the kind described 
in the story of Mr. Lincoln’s early life. Schools 
wortby of the pame were unkvown, and it is 
on record that at tte time of which I speak 
there was probably not one youth in the whole 
state fitted to enter college. For the future 
there was small prospect of anything better 
than an ever-multiplying ignorance. 

Three years later—tgat is, in the Autumn of 
1832—a little group of five ministers and three 
laymen, after much prayer and couneel, 
kneeled in the snow to consecrate the ground 
selected for another college in the valley of 
the Wabash, in Northern Indiana; and in the 
following Spring still another college grew out 
of a revival of religion in the little settlement 
on the banks of the Obio, at Marietta. 

From beginnings such as these came the in- 
stitutions which sustain the civilizing fires that 
have reduced and wil! reduce and refine the 
rocky and often unpromising but none the less 
gold-bearing ores of Western society and life. 

Before we proceed to examine the outcome 
of thls movement, let us fix clearly in mind 
the fact that it was no accidental event, no 
merely local and incidental phase in the devel- 
opment of particular communities. As stated 
by President Sturtevant, one of the leaders of 
tie movement: ‘‘All the separate systems of 
causation which resulted in the founding of 
these colleges originated in one and the same 
source—the unfailing purpose which has ever 
been cherished by the religious people of this 
pation to disseminate by means of institutions 
the imfinence of the Gospel co-extensively 
with our ever-expanding population. In our 
whole national history there is no force which 
acted with more steadiness and uniformity 
than this, and there is no feature of Amer- 
{ean society Which is more gloriously unique 
and characteristic. There is nothing like it in 
the history of colonization in any other age or 
nation. Itis pre-eminently to this cause that 
we owe the inception and the growth of our 
whole system of higher education. It wasthe 
parent of Harvard, Yale, and the other col- 
leges of New England, and not less of Prince- 
ton, and these were the parents of the college 
system of the country.’? The Englishman takes 
to tis colony the English administration of 
justice and his bath-tub; the American, with 
his wooden nutmegs and his revolver, takes 
the college. ’ 

I have before me, then, the easy task of 
showing to you that the place of Christian 
education among the civilizing forces of the 
West is nove other than that which it occu- 
pies among the civilizing forces of the East, 
and of convincing you, by an appeal to facts 
already historic, that the institutions which 
have proved so efficient to create and sustain 
the forms of civilization in which we are ac- 
customed to rejoice are fully competent, if 
generouely sustained, to carry the same civil- 
ization to the furthermost bounds of our ter- 
ritory, and to make it indigenous there, as 
here. 

Let me point out, then, in the first place, 
what these earliest Western colleges have 





accomplished in developing dormant talent and 
educating the people among whom they are placed, 


As I have said, when Iliaois College was 
founded, that state had not in all its borders a 
single youth fitted to enter college. Dr. Post, 
of 8t. Louis, one of the original corps of pro- 
fessors, told me that among his early pupils 
was an unkempt, barefooted lad, from the 
bush, whom he hired to care for his horse and 
then began to instruct. That boy became the 
well-known Governor Yates. Within sound of 
the college-bell a youth nearly full grown was 
plowing. Seeing the people gathering at the 
college, one midsummer’s day, he was led by 
curiosity to follow the crowd, to have his own 
mind so quickened, his ambition so stirred by 
what he saw and heard that he too sought 
the education bis fellows were obtaining. To- 
day that youth is one of the most accom- 
plished and widely useful public instructors in 
the land. As it was the victories of Miltiades 
that would not let the young Themiastocles 
sleep; as it was the sight of an artist’s studio, 
with its half-finished forms of beauty spring- 
ing from the lifeless blocks of marble that 
made the New Hampshire school-girl first con- 
scious of her inborn powers and gave to the 
world Margaret Foley, the sculptor; as it is 
always the coming of opportunity into the 
range of our own life and beholding what 
others like ourselves are doing that furnishes 
our sufficient inspiration, so these scattered, 
much-ridiculed Western colleges have every- 
where awakened talent that without them 
would never have been known, And in this they 
are exactly in the line of our older institutions. 

The chief work of every one of our schools 
of higher learning, however great its fame or 
advanced its years, is to educate the youth 
born under the shadow of its walls—youth 
who, without its immediate presence, it is safe 
to say, would never seek and never receive a 
liberal education. Of the 512 students now in 
the academical department of Yale, 177, or 
one-third, are from Connecticut, 169, or an- 
other third, are from New York and the Con- 
necticut Valley, thus leaving only one-third of 
the students in the academical department of 
that great university to be drawn from beyond 
its immediate vicinage. Of 215 in Dartmouth, 
126, or four-sevenths, are from New Hampshire 
avd Vermont, and another two-sevenths from 
the vicinage in New York, Massachusetts, and 
Maine, leaving only one-seventh of the whole 
attendance coming from beyond. Of 80 stu- 
dents in the college proper at Marietta, 24 are 
from that town and 73 from the immediate 
neighborhood. Of 52 at Carleton, 11 are from 
Northfield, the site of the college, and 47 from 
Minnesota. Of 48 in Ripon, 20 are from Ripon 
itself and 41 from Wisconsin. 

In this respect the Western colleges differ 
from the Eastern but little. They are having 
the same powerful influence upon their own 
neighborhood. 

What this awakening of undeveloped talent 
in the West means, in connection with its civ- 
flization, is now to be shown. Thirty years 
after the graduation of its first class, Marietta 
reported that seven of its alumni were pro- 
fessors in colleges, onea college president, one 
a judge of the supreme court of the state, 
one a U. 8. senator; and out of 298 graduates 
115 had studied for the ministry and were at 
that time preaching the Gospel in 20 states of 
the Union. This is but an average statement. 
Graduates of three theological seminaries and 
nine colleges in the West have preached the 
Gospel in not far from 8,000 different commun- 
ities and taught in upward of 15,000 common 
schools. 

Already these Western colleges are furnishing 
as mapy pastors for our churches, East and 
West, as are Eastern colleges, though the 
constituency from which they draw has but 
one-half the churchmembershjp of that at 
the East. Twenty per cent. of the college- 
educated missionaries now in the service of 
the American Board are from Western col- 
leges. Eleven are from Chicago Seminary, as 
against seven from New Haven. Only one is 
from Harvard; indeed, Harvard College has 
given but four graduates to foreign missions 
since the beginning, as against one hundred 
and twenty-five from the ‘one-horse”’ col- 
leges of the West. Beloit, organized but 
thirty-four years ago, has given twelve, and 
Oberlin sends out eight this year. There are, 
indéed, few lands where the footsteps of 
Oberlin students are not to be found. No less 
than twelve of these have laid down their 
lives for Christ and Christian civilization in 
Africa alone. The last martyr on that fatal 
sbh@re (the first from America in the new move- 
ment for her fival redewption—the lamented 
and devoted Pinkerton) was a graduate of 
Ripon College and Chicago Seminary. 

Thus rapidly and efficiently have the West- 
ern colleges taken up the work passed on to 
them by the older institutions at the East; 
thus nobly are they proving that the light 
which for two hundred and fifty years has 
shone bere in New England for Christ and for 
sound leasning is shiniug in them, and that 
to-day. no less than in the past, it is a light to 





awaken those who sleep, and through men 


But it is not enough that material be sup- 
plied for the work of civilization. An atmo 
sphere must be created in which civilization 
can thrive. Let us show, in the second place, 
what these colleges have done to create such an 
atmosphere. 

For five years after its organization Dlinois 
College sought in vain to procure a charter 
from the legislature of the state, so hostile 
wasit to such an institution. The Western 
woman who, in response to the question 
whether there were any Episcopalians about 
there, said: “ Episclopians! I guess not. My 
husband hasn’t shot any.’’? This expressed the 
general sentiment. Colleges belonged in that 
section to the class of unknown and presum- 
ably dangerous “‘ varmint,’’ which are, if not 
to be shot, at least, in the vernacular, ‘to be 
got shet of.” 

We who are accustomed to look upon IIil- 
nois as one of the foremost in the sisterhood 
of states in intelligence, as in wealth, will do 
wellto consider how this has been brought 
about. It has been through no comfortable 
throes of natural selection and by no easy 
survival of the fittest. Itis the ripening bar- 
vest of much patient seed-sowing, the final 
reward of many a long struggle and of no 
little heroic self-sacrifice. 

The philosophy of the movement recognized 
at the outset was that it is necessary to create 
an intellectual and moral atmosphere the 
vital power of which all shall feel. The 
church needs it no less than the school. “Oh! 
yes,” said a Connecticut divine, sarcastically, 
half a century ago, when he heard of this 
movement, ‘‘they are going to Illinois to 
found a college. They are yoing to kindle a 
fire there and pour-on oil, till its blaze sball 
illumine the tops of the Rocky Mountains.” 
The sarcasm has proved prophetic. ‘The fire 
was kindled, the oil has not been lacking, and 
the blaze has passed beyond the mountains, to 
the sea. Men laughed at the idea of a uni- 
versity begun with a subscription-list of $3,000 
in a community of log houses; but see what 
followed. The talk about that college, and 
the young men from Yale going to the 
prairies of the West to plant Christian in- 
stitutions, awakened a lively interest here at 
the East. A stream of emigration began. 
Thousands of New England homes were 
transferred not only to Illinois, but to the 
territories beyond, and the influences were set 
powerfully in motion which have saved those 
states for the forms of civilization we cherish 
at the East. Iowa and the Iowa band, with 
their college and churches, were but a speedy 
repetition of Dlinois, with bers, as Dakota 
and the Dakota band are to day but another 
iteration. 

It is hard to realize the rapidity and power 
of this movement. Carleton College stands in 
a community where, twenty-six years ago, the 
first family altar was set up in a circle of 
wigwams. That little community of North- 
field, Minn., has to-day forty-one of its sons 
and daughters studying in the college, has 
contributed over fifty thousand dollars to the 
endowment of the college, and last year gave 
to the cause of home missions as much per 
member as did, for example, the churches of 
our highly-favored Amherst. You will say 
that an atmosphere favorable to civilization 
already exists there. 

At the quarter-century celebration of Il- 
linois College there were then in Jacksonville a 
female academy, an institution for the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb, another for the 
blind, a hospital for the insane, a Methoilist 
female college, and the Berean College, besides 
a public schoo) of 500 pupils, all these more 
or less directly as the consequence of the plant, 
ing of that college, twenty-five years before. 
If ‘fifty years of Europe”’ are better thana 
‘“‘eycle of Cathay,’’ what is to be said of life 
amid changes like this? 

But let us look a little deeper. Vital religion 
is the chief agent in creating an atmosphere of 
civilization. John Wiclif and Thomas of Brad- 
wardine gave to Oxford her first great impulse, 
as Calvin and Theodore Beza did to Geneva. 
The University of Halle was the result of 
Spener’s efforts to revive Evangelical religion, 
and from it, says Tholuck, ‘went forth in 
the first forty years of the eighteenth century 
more pious ministers and laymen than the 
Lutheran Church had in all her previous his- 
tory.’”’ Praying mothers have made an atmo- 
sphere for our colleges which the highest 
learning could not create. Between 1741 and 
1837 Yale experienced twenty revivals of re- 
ligion, and 500 young men began a Christian 
life as the result of fourteen of them. In six 
revivals in Dartmouth there were 179 conver- 
sions. During the first thirty years of Amherst 
over 300 of her students became Christians. 
We are accustomed to look tosuch influen 
not only to mold the young minds within the 
college-walls, but to stamp a powerful impress 
for the best forms of Christian civilization 
upon the community. 

This powerful agency has not been lacking 
at the West. Marietta was born in a revival. 





thus awakened to give life to the world. 


fhe permanent character of Beloit was fixed by 
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the great revival of 57. **My young friends,” 
said, not long since, one of the professors of 
Iowa College, ‘‘ Jesus Ubrist isin the habit of 
visiting lowa College.” President Butterfield, 
then of Washburn College, said, in 1868: “‘ We 
have built a chain of colleges that blaze with 
revivals.” If the saying of the Talmud i true, 
that * the world is preserved by the breath of 
the children in the schools,” and the higher 
truth still stands that ‘‘ the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom,”’ then there is reason 
to believe that our Western colleges are ex- 
actly in the line of God’s providence. Their 
breath is the atmosphere of civilization. 

But, as a third and last consideration, all are 
aware that there can be no permanent civilization 
without the opening of the springs of ind‘vidual 
liberality and of costly personal sacrifice. There 
are nO more moving pages than the story of 
the Western colleges in this connection. 

One of the first gifts to Illinois College was 
$100 from a missionary whose salary was $400, 
and that but partly paid. The money which 
set. Carleton College on its feet came largely 
from the members of a Home Missionary Con- 
ference, in the form: of gifts from men who 
lived in unfinished houses, who gave land and 
colts, the small savings of years, and pledges 
of money yet to be earned. It was a day of 
small things and costly sacrifices, never to be 
forgotten by those who witnessed them; but 
they aggregated over $16,000. Carleton bas 
received in all upward of $110,000 from the 
citizens of Minnesota. 

Of the $110,000 subscribed to Illinois College, 
up to 1836, $80,000 came from citizens of that 
state. The people of Grinnell, Iowa, bave 
given $25,000 to Iowa College. Iowa, Illinois, 
avd Michigan have given -largely to the Chi- 
cago Seminary. Ripon College has lived 
almost exclusively upon the small gifts of 
farmers and others residing in the neighbor- 
hood. Until very recently, it bad not received 
as much as $1,000 in a single donation. It has 
done its large work on the stream of these 
small but constant supplies. 

In comparison with the princely gifts to 
Eastern institutions, the largest of these sums 
seems small. President Bartlett stated In 1871 
that, of seventeen millions of dollars given to 
educational institutions throughout the Jand, 
fifteen millions had gone to institutions at the 
East. And now President Magoun says that, of 
nineteen millions given within the past fifteen 
months to the same cause, all but one million 
has gone tothe East. Nevertheless, relatively 
small as is the sum devoted to the Westeru 
work, that raised on the ground is often at the 
price of costliest self-sacrifice and is just so 
much that would be otherwise unreached set 
at work for Christ and the higher civilization. 
Its value is not to be measured by its amount. 
Each gift is acord fastening a home, a church, 
a community to an institution of learning, 
which will lift that home, that church, that 
community into an atmosphere of life and 
thought otherwise unattainable, if not un- 
known 

But the liberality and the sacrifices which 
these Western colleges have called forth are 
not limited to gifts of movey. The sacrifices 
within their walls have been always greater 
and more constant than those without. The 
demand for Western professors in Eastern 
institutions is incessant and the list is long of 
those who have accepted calls; but there is 
many a man to-day, standing faithfully at his 
post on a salary of $1,500, $1,200, yes, even 
$800, who has again and again declined a 
salary of twice the amount offered at the 
East. No foreign missionary is more heroic- 
ally giving his life to the cause of Christ or 
more resolutely shutting his heart to all open- 
ings to earthly reward. Look at the Western 
college presidents. Sturtevant, Andrews, 
Chapin, Fairchild, Merrell, Magoun, Strong, 
andthe others—men of wide influence, men 
often sought for more lucrative positvons., 
who have some of them held their trusty 
for a generation and nursed a struggling 
college through its painful years of distrust 
and contumely and want. Living often with 
the barest necessities of life at home, with 
stout heart sustaining the faith and struggling 
to meet the needs of studeuts and professors 
depending on them; guide, counselor, and 
friend to the community and the state; sum- 
moned far and wide to speak the fitting word 
or preach the important sermon; treated often 
as if they were mendicants when they go 
abroad to seek the aid for the want of which 
the Lord’s work drags and his chariot-wheels 
cease to move—these men, whom the America 
of the future will delight to honor, are to-day 
the embodiiment of a large part of the self-sac- 
rifice and the heroic consecration out of which 
the Western civilization of the future is ta be 
begotten. 

Guizot’s words with reference to Charle- 
magne have been recently quoted: ‘It was 
under his reign and, as it weie, under his 
hand that the shock took place by which Eu- 
ropean society, turning right round, left the 
paths of destruction to enter those of crea- 
tion.’”? Not by a shock, but by a steady, life- 
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giving impulse, our Christian colleges are 
proving, in no small degree, the forces through 
which Western society is also departing from 
the paths of destruction, to enter those of cre- 
ation and of life. It remains only to ask: 
What is the duty of the hour? 

Meivale, the historian of Rome, bas drawn 
the paraliel between the decay wrought in 
Rome by the vast infl@x of foreigners of a 
lower grade of civilization end the state of 
things now existing among us. He sees in ita 
danger to which no modern European com- 
munity furnishes an analogue. President 
Woolsey bas come forth from his well-earned 
retirement to lift up his voice in solemn warn- 
ing. The voicesof the dead still call to us. 
We bear Charles Sumner saying: ‘‘ Nations 
have decayed ; but never with the imbecility 
ofage. Righteousness exalteth a nation and 
sin is the reproach of any people.’’ And 
De Tocqueville warns us: ‘To be free, na- 
tions must believe.”’ 

We have, then, to exalt the institutions by 
which the America of the future shall be 
taught to believe, and we must establish those 
institutions where the people are. The 
Eastern colleges have none too mach money— 
they all néed more ; but it is not a wise, Chris- 
tian, or patriotic foresight that leaves twelve 
Western colleges, occupying a field that ex- 
tends from Obio to the Pacific Ocean, witha 
contiguous population of fourteen million 
souls, and ap endowment of but a couple of 
hundred thousand dollars for the richest of 
them and no endowment at all for the poorest, 
while New England has eight times as many 
colleges as the most favored Western state, in 
proportion to its area (which means that her 
colleges are eight times as accessible to her 
people), and fora total population of but three 
and three-quarter millions bas an average en- 
dowment of over a million and a quarter dol- 
lars to each college. Oberlin, with as many 
students as Yale or Harvard, has an endow- 
ment of something over two bundred thousand 
dollars, as against the nearly three and three- 
quarter millions of Yale. Iowa has half a 
million youths to educate, and Dartmouth has 
received in three years gifts equal to double 
the whole endowment of Iowa College. 

We must believe in the agencies we have 
called into being. Our colleges are no longer 
experiments. They bave wrought to the 
civilizing of the past ; they are not inadequate 
to the redemption of the future, if they are 
properly maintained. Their record is now so 
plainly read of all men that, year by year, the 
American Board is concentrating a larger pro- 
portion of its total expenditure on similar 
institutions to do the work of civilization and 
Christianity iu foreign lands. 

But we must believe in our culleges with an 
aggressive faith. There is no time to be lost. 
Gen. Eaton, the U. 8. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, says: ‘ This is the crucial hour of the 
Republic!’ What we neglect others will do 
in their own way and for their own ends. 
Half of the pupils in the Jesuit schools in 
Denver are from Protestant families, and it is 
said that there are ‘“‘in the Roman Catholic 
schools of California more scholars by per- 
baps two thousand than are to be found in all 
the Protestant schools, academies, seminaries, 
colleges, normal schools, and universities 
combined,’’ Give up the field, and you cannot 
retake it. Neglect it, and the rank growth of 
its vices and its ignorance will make civil- 
ization long impossible. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica puts our population forthe yea 
1900 at one hundred millions. The next ten 
years will do much to determine what shall 
be the character of the oncoming balf of that 
enormous multitude. You see we are dealing 
with factors so tremendous that error involves 
destruction. 

It has been the fashion to make light of 
Western colleges. The day came when, as 
has been said, the blue-blooded Greeks of the 
Pelopopnesus were proud of their far-away 
countrymen. ‘* When Archimedes stands for 
Syracuse ; Sappho, Alceus, Apelles, and Hippo- 
crates for Coos; Herodotus for Halicarnassus , 
Pythagoras for Samos; and the Laocoén for 
the splendid culture of Rhodes,’’ Athens 
herself may claim kindred. The day is not 
distant when New England will proudly re- 
member that her generous citizens endowed 
the ‘stitutions from which scholars, and 
patnots, and soul-loving men are coming forth 
for the maintenance of the nation and for 


carrying the standard of her civilization be- 
yond the seas. 

The president of this Club,* the head of an 
institution the most successful of its kind in 
the land, which owes its foundation and its 
continued support to the large generosity of 
our own people, shows the breadth of his 
sympathies in proposing the theme which 
occupies our thoughts this evening. It would 
be but a uvew proof of the large-hearted intel- 
ligen ‘e that lies about usif the discussions of 
the hour should lead to further gifts, which 
shall witness to the abiding faith of the cit- 
izens of Worcester in the power of Christian 
institutions to civilize even the furthest West 
and settle beyond peradventure thé character 
of the America of the future. 


* Professor Thompson, of the Worcester Free Insti 
tute of Technology. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL 
CONGRESS. 


THE importance of the centennial in pro- 
moting interchange of interest, as well as of 
commodities, between us and our neighbors 
across the seas has never been overestimated. 
Channels of communication were opened 
which will be highways for the interchange of 
thought and of knowledge, as well as of other 
goods. One of the events connected therewith 
was the assemblage of an luternational Medi- 
cal Congress at Philadelphia. While the num- 
ber of foreign delegates was not large, it was 
80 representative that they served to excitea 
common interest in the treatment of disease 
and in the care of public health, the influence 
of which will always be felt. Since then the 
visits of medical men to this country have 
been multiplied, and there is that reciprocity 
of feeling which comes from adequate respect 
for the progress being made on eitber side. 
While in England the modes of recognition of 
foreign delegates is somewhat different from 
our own, there bas been manifest a growing 
desire to invite visits from America, This has 
been especially manifested in prospect of 
the seventh session of the Internation- 
al Medical Congress, which is to con- 
vene in London during the coming 
August. The president of the Congress is 
Sir James Paget, whose contribution to all 
departments of pathology and whose eminence 
in various other departments of the science is 
well known. Professdr Acland, regius pro- 
fessor at Oxford, who visited us las summer, 
leads the honored list of vice-presidents and 
that of T. Spencer Wells, the great ovariot- 
omist, closes it. The intermediate names in- 
clude Carpenter and Chrisistor, Huxley and 
Jenner, Keith and Lister, Owen and Sander- 
son, Spencer and Sir Thomas Watson. En_ 
gland has never known the day when it could 
present so shiaing a galaxy of names distin- 
guished in medicine as appear in the various 
sections. 

The Congress is divided into fifteen sections, 
and so will represent not only the geueral 
topics of such a body, but gives to specialties 
full consideration. Secjjon 13 is that of state 
medicine and will be presided over by John 
Simon, F. R. 8., the distinguished pioneer of 
sanitary science the world over. Buchenor, 
and Dr. Chaumont Cheevers, and Maclogan, 
and Radcliffe are among those who give 
high prominence to this section. The in- 
fluence of this section upon questions of 
American interest will be largely felt 
and some delegates will be  preseut 
from this country. The sanitary correspond- 
ent of THe INDEPENDENT will hope to give 
such a resumé of the work done as will be of 
interest to its readers. The discussion of the 
first day is on that vital theme: ‘How to 
Prevent the Diffusion of Different Commun- 
icable Diseases from County to County or 
within the Limits of any Single Country.’’ 
Thus yellow fever, cholera plague, euvteric 
fever, scarlet fever, measels, whooping cough, 
diphtheria, ete. will come under review. It is 
hoped that some new facts may be elicited as 
to these general and household epiilemics, 
which travel over land and sea or decimate so 
many homes by the carrying away of the little 
ones. 

The second day is to be spent in the discus- 
sion of the part which articles of food bear in 
spreading parasitic, zymotic, tubercular, and 
other diseases. The modes of conveyance of 
these diseases are now undergoing moat rigid 
inquiry. Food asa vehicle or faod as a prop- 
agator and food as adulterated with materials 
which harbor and feed disease must be very 
closely questioned, if we would guard against 
the introduction of insidious poisons. Here- 
tofore water-supply has been accused as the 
common carrier of contagion. It is well to 
turn to our solids, and find out how much may 
be conveyed through other media. 

Another subject is more international. 
French and English and American laws do not 
correspond as to the conditions under which a 
medical diploma in one country will certify as 
to fitness Tor practice in another. Discussion, 
therefore, will be had with a view to settling 
how legally-qualified practitioners in one 
country may seek to practice in another 
country. 

Another subject of more vital importance to 
state medicine is the determination of nomen- 
clature and classification, and how to arrive at 
correct statistical conclusions as to diseases. 
The statistical method of inquiry as to the 
cause and conditions of disease isindispensable, 
aud yet it is easy to fall into error in the ar- 
rangement and analysis of the data secured. 
There is no department in which there is more 
need of an accurate understanding of methods 
and an agreement among authorities as to the 
conclusions to be drawn. 

lt is easy to see from this rapid survey that 
pubiic health in the United States bas much to 
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hope from these inquiries. Nothing that is 


brought forward will escape the notice of our 
American delegates. The earnest inquiry, 
and close investigation of Great Britain 
is sure to be followed up by sanita- 
rans in our own land, and to result in 
practical and earnest effort for the apprecia- 
tion of human life. The first step toward the 
success of a science or an art is to get full idea 
of itsscope. Noone can watch the movement 
in this department without feeling that there 
is a great awakening, and that the results will 
be on the side of improved homes, of limita- 
tion of disease, and prolongation of many a life. 


Line Arts. 


ART AND ARTISTS IN NEW YORE. 


(TWENTIETH PaPER.] 


Louis C, Trrrany, A. N. A. (48 East Twenty- 
sixth Street), has in various ways done as much 
as any otber artist to help along the true ar 
progress of the country. He has not con- 
sidered it beneath his dignity to work where- 
ever he could do best service for art. He 
has Jent his genius to decorative art in all its 
branches. He has gathered about him a group 
of earnest workers—La Farge, Millet, Mrs. 
Wheeler, and half a dozen others who have 
joined hands to make an impression on the 
age in which they live. Mr. Tiffany was born 
in New York. He began his art studies with 
George Inness, studying afterward in Paris, 
under Léon Bailly. He has traveled in Africa, 
France, Spain, and other picturesque coun- 
tries, absorbing iuto his store of art knowledge 
all that was most characteristic in these coun- 
tries. He is essentially cosmopolitan in his 
culture. His abilities are too various to be 
contained in the narrow circle of any par- 
ticular school. He {s in art a catholic of the 
catholics. His devotion to his art is the 
honest expression of his life. His labor is a 
prayer for better things, for a better under- 
staniing and interpretation everywhere of 
“the true, the beautiful, and the good.” He 
puts as much of bis conscience into the design 
for a wall-paper as into the pictnre that is to 
be an oasis of excellence in the Academy 
desert of mediocrity. To this artist the 
Decorative Art Society is indebted for much uf 
tts success, since he has furnished some of its 
best designs for embroidery. Mr. Tiffany has 
a high natural colorsense, which he has 
trained to perfection. He has learned the sub- 
lime lesson of simplicity in his designs. He 
knows, as few artists in this country know, 
the true relations of color to design and of 
decoration to architecture. Just now his 
name is prominently before the public as a de- 
signer of paper-bangings and for bis decora- 
tion of the Veterans’ Room in the new Seventh 
Regiment Armory. But Mr. Tiffany’s fame 
will not rest in the future solely on his admir- 
able achievements in the line of decorative art. 
His art life is a well-rounded one, touching 
minany phases, and he was famousas a painter 
before he became famous as a decorator. 
There is genuineness and thoroughness in all 
his work. There is a strong taking hold of great 
principles. He is one of the first of our artists 
who, by his life, has uttered the great truth, and 
he bas insisted upon it with utmost emphasis, 
that to be an artist in the highest, truest , 
grandest sense of the word is to be something 
more than a mere painter, or something less if 
need be. There are, of course, faults in his 
works. They are, however, the natural faults 
of honest experimentation. Much can be for- 
given in the earnest seeker, especially if he 
come as near to success as Mr. Tiffany does, 
A notice like this must fall far short of doing 
such a man justice, aud there only remains 
space to say that, if Mr. Tiffany’s spirit could 
be infused into the rank and file of our artists, 
we should not long halt in ourlow-down plane 
of Art, but should soon stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the great art vations of the world. 

A. Wordsworth Thompson, N. A. (52 East 
Twenty-third St.), is a native of Baltimore. 
He studied in Paris with Gleyre and Lambinet 
and worked for a time under Albert Pasini. 
He began exhibiting in Paris in the Salon of 
1865. New York has been his home since 
1868. He has won a favorable position among 
artists for his lendscapes with figures. He isa 
faithful student of Nature and has a free 
band and spirit in her interpretation. There 
is in some of his pictures somewhat too palpa- 
ble arrangement in the matter of composition. 
They have, however good qualities of color 
and unmistakable idence ef discipline and 
careful study. 

John F. J. Tres h (405 West Fiftieth St.) 
is a figure painter whose pictures have rather 
too much the air of masqueraders, in fanciful 
costumes, but who has unmistakable qualities 
that fit him fora painter. A higher regard for 
simplicity would undoubtedly lead to a vast 
improvement in bis work. 

A. D. Van Cleef (337 Fourth Avenue) has sent 
several modest landscapes to recent exhibi- 
tions. By-paths and sunny landscapes, sim- 
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ply treated, have shown that this artist has a 
creditable knowledge of his own abilities and 
has brought his work into growing favor. 

Kruseman Van Elten, A. N. A. (51 West 
Tenth Street), isa Hollander and was born at 
Alkman. He has received many honors in 
bis own and other European countries, and 
now, by long residence and faithful work, 
comes to be reckoned as one of our best land 
scape artists. There is great boldness and 
vigor in his coloring and in all respects his 
works are unconventional in treatment. His 
“Morning on the River-Banks,’’ exhibited last 
Winter, a landscape with cattle, was athorough. 
ly delightful picture. It showed a fresh, 
bright effect of early dawn. The sky was 
luminous with the light that one sees just be- 
fore the rising of the sun, and the group of 
cattle where naturally grouped, standing knee- 
deep iu the cool water of the river-side. It 
was a quiet, restful pastoral scene, and with 
such subjects Mr. Van Elten never fails in 
reaching a high degree of excellence. As a 
water-colorist this artist bas had distinguished 
success. He was represented by ten pictures 
in the last exhibition of the Water-Color Soci- 
ety, with which be has long beea prominently 
associated. 

Frederick T. Vance (765 Broadway) isa land- 
scape painter whose reputation has grown 
with every exhibition of his pictures. He has 
a special cleveroess at giving expression to 
different atmospheric phases as affected by 
the seasons. His coloring is full of light and 
tenderness, and his compositions always plesas- 
jng, notwithstanding that he sometimes gives 
them most fanciful names. 

P. Van Lith (32 Park Place) has exhibited 
several crayon portraits, which have been ex- 
cellent likenesses and not lacking in character 
expression. 

Douglas Volk (109 West Thirty-fourth 
Street) is a name to be “ writ large’ in the 
ar! prophesies of the time. It is a name to be 
respectfully considered in relation to past and 
future work. Still a yong man, Mr. Volk has 
wou for himseif a place well forward among 
those who love art for art’s sake and study art 
because they love it. Having an accurate 
color sense and a trained hand in drawing, Mr. 
Volk brings to his work a poetic quality of 
mind and a warm enthusiasm. Inberiting 
from his father, Leonard Volk, many of the 
qualities that go to the making of good artists, 
he has conscientiously and steadfastly culti- 
vated them under the best masters. He has 
studied in Rome and Paris; in the latter plies 
under the same methods of Gérome. There is 
great simplicity ia Mr. Volk’s pictures, sub- 
dued color and that subtle quality suygestive 
of reserve force. His principal contribution 
to the last Academy Exhibition was one of his 
best pictures and there were few better things 
in the Exhibition. It represented a Purican 
maiden, who in asnowy seaside field stands 
watching an outgoing ship, which takes away 
herlover. ‘“*The snows must melt, the trees 
Lud and 10ses bloom, ere he will come again.”’ 
They have parted under the leafless boughs of 
ap old tree and the new footsteps in the snow, 
with the wake of the receding sbip, forma via 
dolorosa for the maiden’s thoughts. The ground 
is covered with snow, the seais cold, the air 
is chill; but the girl’s heart is warm with a 
great love and her face tells the story of her 
love. Itis altogether a great picture, simply, 
broadly treated, refined to the last degree, re- 
minding one of Boughton, yet in uo way imita- 
tive, and superior to much of Boughton’s late 
work. Itplaces Mr. Volk with the names to 
be reckoned great in the city’s art record. It 
is notthe best thing that this artist will do, 
but it isthe best he bas done and for excel_ 
lence in all respects it is a picture out of athou- 
sand. 

Charles Volkmar, if he had cared less for 
Art, might have had his fill of popular fame 
and made himself rich by the sale of rapidly- 
painted pictures. But he belongs to Art, body 
and soul. He has an excellent reputation 
among connoisseurs and has had his fill of crit- 
ies’ praise. His work bas been in various 
fields, but it has been thorough work every. 
where. He has made for himself an enduring 
name as an etcher, as a painter, and as the 
pioneer of a new art industry in this country. 
The Volkmar faience is now well known and 
its best specimens much prized by collectors 
the world over. Itis underglazed decoration 
after the Limoges manner, but having certain 
characteristics of its own, by which it is en- 
titled toa new name and place in the list of 
ceramic productions. The beautiful resulta 
that Mr. Volkmar has obtained have cost him 
years of patient labor, study, and experiment. 
His success may be scored as a service to Art 
in America, and it will be so recognized in the 
more thoughtful and less hurried years to 
come. Mr. Volkmar’s work as an artist is 
characterized by great breadth of treatment. 
He has only time to look atthings in masses 
and to reproduce only broadest and most strik- 
ing lines, His coloring is invariably deep in 
tome and rich iu hue. His etchings, though 
sometimes lacking in refinement, are wonder- 





fulin strength and wholly free from scratchbi- 
ness. The bestspecimens of Mr. Volkmar’s 
work are to be found on his vases and plaques, 
but be has never sent from his studio a paint- 
ing or an etching that would not be a credit to 
apy collection. 

Frank Waller (387 Fourth Avenue) has the 
faculty of persistent study and the patience 
for reproducing elaborate detail: His interi_ 
ors, studios, and picturesque corners of houses 
have been very successfully painted. They 
have not had the finical,,Claude Lorraine mir- 
ror look that characterize works of this class 
generally. He has also done other clever work 
in genre subjects. His coloring is barmonious 
and his drawing shows care and knowledge. 

William Waiton (47 Lafayette Place) has 
the qualities which may make a successful 
painter of still life subjects, but hardly those 
that lead to success in other and higher fields 
of Art. His ‘“‘Tazette,”’ exhibited the last sea- 
son, Was capital as an indication, but was 
hardly more than that. 

Edgar M. Ward, A. N. A. (57th Street and 
Sixth Avenue), belongs to an artistic family, 
being a brother of J. Q. A. Ward, the sculptor. 
He studied in Paris, under Cabanel, and has 
spent much time in the recognized art centers 
of the Continent of Europe. His method is 
somewhat severe and his pictures, mostly 
figure subjects, are full of quiet interest, 
wholly witnout sensational features, represent- 
atious of interesting things in actual life. 
The lines of his compositions, if sometimes 
hard, are seldom untrue, and he has a special 
gift of making groups that are at once natural 
and picturesque. His studies from life, and 
especially from scenes in the Southern states, 
are full of dash and sparkle; and, if we mis- 
take not, his reputation will in the end rest 
more largely upon these than upon his other 
and more pretentious works. 

George W. Waters (1 Union Square) is asuc- 
cessful painter of landscapes. His autumnal 
scenes show his best work, and these are full 
of the spirit of the drowsy year. 








Science. 
THE GARTER OR RIBBON SNAKE. 








BY R. W. SEI88. 





Tue garter snake ( Zutenia sirtalis)\—abound- 
ing, as it does, in every state of the Union and, 
indeed, throughout North America—is too 
common to need description. Let us, how- 
ever, take a glance at its life history. 

In the latter part of March or early in April 
the male seeks the female, possibly assisted in 
his task by the strong musky odor which both 
sexes exhale at this season. He is now in his 
best spirits and finest condition. If at this 
time you attempt to capture him, he will flat- 
ten himself out so as to appear twice his usual 
size, and strike with amazing vim and rapidity 
for s0 small an animal. I have had the blood 
drip from a finger lacerated by their sharp 
little teeth. 

Toward the end of summer the female brings 
forth alive from twenty to thirty young. They 
exactly resemble their parent at birth and are 
about 73 inches long. They are covered with 
a thin, transparent membrane, out of which 
they soon force their way. 

The young snakes feed on angle-worms and 
soft-bodied insects. As they increase in size, 
they gradually adopt their adult food—viz., 
frogs, toads, salamanders and sinall reptiies 
of all kinds, young birds and field-mice, and, 
when obtainable, small fishes. In captivity I 
have succeeded in getting them to devour raw 
beef by moving it about with a fine wire. The 
snakes, believing it to be alive, seize and swal- 
low it. 

Now a word about this swallowing process. 
Strictly speaking, a snake does not “ swallow,”’ 
but crawis over its food. Both upper and lower 
jaws are freely movable and controlled by ap- 
propriate muscles. Haviug seized its prey, one 
upper jaw is moved forward, and the teeth, 
which all point backward, firmly fixed, then 
the jaw of the opposite side in the same man- 
ner, then the two lower jaws act in the same 
way, until the object is swallowed, the muscles 
of the neck meanwhile forcing the serpent’s 
body forward over thut of its victim. 

Snakes, it is well known, are able to goa 
long time without food ; not so long, however, 
as is usually thought. I think none of our 
common species could exist through even a 
single season without eating. The locomotive 
apparatus of serpents is very beautiful. Each 
vertebra (except the caudal) is supplied with 
a pair of freely movable ribs, the lower ex- 
tremities of which are attached to the broad, 
movable belly-scales (scufa), each of which 
slightly underlies the preceding one. Each 
rib is supplied with a set of muscles, too com- 
plex to describe here. When the ribs are 
pulled. forward, of course the scufa move with 
them, their smooth surfaces taking vo hold on 
the ground. When, hvuwever, the muscles act in 





a counter direction, their sharp edges take firm 
hold, and the body is propelled forward. 

Garter snakes, like all ophidians, change 
their skins; not once a year, as is generally sup- 
posed, but three, five, or even more times ina 
season, according to age and condition. 

I have many times witnessed this process of 
undressing. By stretching the jaws wide open 
and violently working the labials (lip-scales) 
the skin is broken from about the lips. Then, 
by rubbing the head against the ground or 
convenient object, it is forced backward 
to the neck, whence it is unrolled from the 
rest of the body by the snake crawling like an 
earth-worm (i. ¢., contracting and extending 
the body) completely out of its old dress, 
assisting the operation by rubbing against 
stones and twigs. By blowing into the “neck” 
of this empty ‘‘slough,” it may be for a mo- 
ment inflated, looking like the ghost of its 
former owner. 

What the term of life in the Eutenie may 
be is, in the nature of things, somewhat hard 
to determine; but, judging from their slow 
growth, I think that thirty or forty years 
would be within limits. 

The principal diseases to which they seem to 
be subject are a fungoid growth of a soft, 
mucous character, which grows around and in 
the mouth, soon causing the animal to waste 
away and die, and a disease of the skin and 
superficial muscles, which gives the poor 
animal the appearance of being caked with 
white clay. This also is sooner or later fatal. 

Nor does the ribbon snake want for enemies. 
Frogs and toads will readily devour tiie young. 
I think both moles and shrews prey upon 
them and several species of hawk feed upon 
the larger individuals. 

This snake is entirely harmless andis even to 
a certain degree capable of being tamed. In- 
deed, [{ have had several which would take 
food from my hand, crawl into my coat-pockets 
and up my arm, without showing the slightest 
fear, the species being usually, except the 
males in the breeding season, extremely timid. 

In conclusion, | would say that the whole- 
sale killing of every species of snake is not 
only cruel, but worse than useless, the greater 
number of species feeding largely on field-mice, 
thus ridding the agriculturist of these annoy- 
ing and destructive little pests. Ail species 
will get out of the way of man, if possible, and 
the two venomous varieties found in the New 
England and Middle States—the rattlesnake 
and copperhead—are, popular opinion to the 
contrary, rare. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





THERE have been cases recorded tending 
to show that some plants evaporate moisture 
so rapidly that it condenses and falls from the 
trees in profuse drops. These accounts have 
been found to be more than travelers’ tales. 
The “rain tree” of Peru( ithecelobium saman) 
growing on a desert, yet sends down drops 
from its leaves sufficient to run in a small 
stream down the truvk and water its roots. 
It is yet a question whetber in these cases it is 
a condensation from the atmosphere or an ex- 
udation from the structure of the plant. As 
tending to throw some light on this subject, a 
fact has recently been communicated through 
an observation of Mr. Isaac C. Martindale, 


3 showing that, under some conditions, moisture 


exudes and drops from the petals of Yucca 
gloviosa, This is another desert plant and 
seems to point to an economy of moisture in 
plants of this class. In the case of this Yucca 
the moisture was only sufficient to give a 
spotted appearance to the cereous surface of 
the leaves; but under other conditions it 
might be m6re profusely exuded. 


...-Ilrwin F. Smith, of Ionia, and Charles F. 
Wheeler, of Hubbardston, Michigan, have 
placed the world of science under great obli- 
gations by a catalogue of the plants of that 
state of more than ordinary excellence. Mere 
catalogues are always useful, both to collect- 
ors and those who study botanical geography; 
but this catalogue, by its frequent notes and 
use of abbreviatious, approaches the nature of 
a ‘“‘manual.’’ The catalogue shows Michigan 
to be a good state for botany and botanizers. 
1,634 flowers and ferns are noted. Works like 
these ere the results of years of labor, and 
bring little but credit to the authors. They 
deserve, at least, to be recorded among the 
advances of science. 


...- Ancient artists must have paid closer at- 
tention to Nature than those of our day, judg- 
ing by the results of a German botanist, Comes, 
among Pompeian ruins. He has identified 
tifty species of plants on the resurrected fres- 
coes, amung them altheas, marsb-mallows, 
and wany things which were not indigenous, 
showing that the love of introduced novelties 
among flowers is no modern development. 
Our artists draw flowersin scene painting or 
other ornamentations so clumsily asto defy 
the botanical investigator. In the new pub- 
lic buildings at Philade!phia the acorn is made 
to grow on climbing stems, as if it were of 
the woodbine family, 





Biblical Research, 


Bora the old and the modern writers gen- 
erally are in great confusion respecting the 
early Dutch Bibles; although the whole mat- 
ter was cleared up in a masterly and thorough 
manner by Isaac Le Long, in his “ Boek-Zaat 
der Nederduytsche Bybdel,”’ published at Am- 
sterdam in 1732. He showed beyond 2 doubt 
or peradventure that the Bibles stated by 
various authors to have been printed in 1423 
(before the invention of printing !), 1460, 1462, 
1478, 1474, 1475, etc. were all copies of the 
first printed Dutch Bible—namely, that of 
Jacob Jacobs-Soen and Mauricius Yemants- 
Zoen, at Delf ‘or Delft) ; the version being one 
that had existed in manugcript from about 
1300, by a translator unknown, save that hé 
was ‘“‘anotable master.’ It was, of course, 
translated from the Vulgate. It did not con- 
tain either the New Testameut or the Psalms. 
The error of supposing a Bible to have been 
printed in 1475 is perpetuated in the bibliog- 
raphies of even this century. Another error, 
in most of the old books and repeated as late 
as by Reuss, in his ‘Geschichte des Neuen Test- 
ame:ts,”’ last ed., 1874, is to suppose that the 
first complete Bible was printed at Gouda, in 
1479; but Le Long showed with entire con- 
clusiveness that all the old accounts came 
from a mistake of Henninius, who mistook a 
Bible in the public library at Gouda for one 
printed at Gouda. The title Henninius 
gives (and the actual volume he referred 
to) was really that of a Bible printed 
at Antwerp, in 1518 (many years before 
the copy referred to in a late article 
by the Hon. 8. 8. Cox), still in the Gou- 
da library in Le Lony’s time, and which 
was a reprint of preceding ones of 1513 and 
1516. Henninius was either misinformed as to 
the date or made some mistake in his copy- 
ing or printing. It is simply impossible that a 
title such as he gave was ever printed in a 
Dutch Bible before the year 1500. But the first 
entire Dutch Bible was printed after 1477 and 
before the close of 1483 (it bears no date; but 
Le Long’s long argument is irresistibie), and 
was printed at Ceulen, not Gouda (or Goudo, 
as Townley erroneously prints it), The name 
of the printer is not certainly known, but it 
was most likely Johan Koelbof. The reason 
of the series of errors respecting these Bibles 
is that Jacob Le Long, author of the great 
‘Bibliotheca Sucra,’’ which bas furnished moat 
subsequent bibliographers with their material, 
copied from Henninius as to the Bible of 1518 
(assigned to 1479); and. further, that he errone- 
ously mistook this Bible of 1488 or eerlier for 
a Low-Sazon Bible, and thus classified it. But 
there were Psalters and Lessons from the Epis- 
tles printed all the way down from 1478. 
Whole Bibles appeared in 1494, at Lubeck; 
1513, 1516, 1518, 1525, 1526, 1527, 1528, 152, 
1534, 1535, 1588, 1541, all at Antwerp; but none 
yet by Jacob van Liesvelt. His first Bible, the 
one seen by Mr. Cox, appeared at Amsterdam 
in 1542 and ran through three editions that 
same year. 

....The July number of the Quarterly State- 
ment of the English Palestine Exploration 
Fund is of more than ordinary interest, though 
one wonders why the vargaries of such vision- 
aries as Dunbar Isidore Heath should be given 
currency init. Professor Sayce’s paper on the 
Hebrew inscription of the Pool of Siloam is 
the opening one and we have already com- 
mented on its contents. We must say, how- 
ever, that, paleographically, the forms of the 
letters do not seem to bear out Professor 
Sayce’s notion that the inscription goes back 
to the days of Solomon or David. The letters 
appear to us to be of a later type than 
those of the Moabite Stone, notably the 
aeph, in one of its varieties, the beth, which has 
the base horizontal, the da/eth, whuse right- 
hand stroke projects a little below the base, 
the vav, the cheth, which has three cross- 
strokes, the mem, which is conclusive, if Pro- 
fessor Sayce is right in finding a form with 
square instead of zigzag top, the tsadhe and the 
koph. The wuole burden of Professor Sayce's 
palzographical argument for the extreme an- 
tiquity of the inscription must rest on the 
zayin, which has one end closed with a curve, 
instead of open; but we are not well ac. 
quainted with the forms of this rather rare 
letter and there is no special reason for re- 
garding the formas early. Other important 


articles are the reports of Lieutenant Conder 
on his discovery of the Hittite Kadesb, near 
Lake Horus, and his discovery of a tomb of 
late Jewish construction on a smail hill neas 
the Jeremiab Grotto, which be thinks to be the 
very tomb in which the body of Jesus was laid. 
The hill, with some others, he identifies with 
Calvary. ‘There is, then, the Rev. H. Clay 
‘Trumbull’s paper on the discovery of Kadesh 
Bernea, which we will try to give iu full next 
week, and some interesting miscellaneous arti- 
cles on the Hittites and the Assyrians in Syria, 
by W. St. Chad Boscawen. 

....Psalms xxv and xxxiv are alphabetical 
acrostics, the verses beginning with the suc- 
cessive letters of the alphabet; but they con- 
tinue for several verses after the alphabet is 
completed. Professor de Layarde suggests 
that the acrostic continues giving, by its arst 


letters, the names of the authors, which 
would be Pedael and Pedaiah. 
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Personalities. 


Im the course of conversation relating to 
Jefferson Davis’s book on the Confederacy, 
General Longstreet spoke as follows of cer- 
tain generals : ‘General Lee was a noble char- 
acter; but be was not a perfect field-marshal. 
fle was not always cool in the heat of battle, 
and that is really the greatest test of a com- 
mander’s power. General Stonewall Jackson 
not only had perfect control of his nerves, in 
battle and out of it, but he had the additional 
merit of being able to move his troops with 
great promptness and of executing his plans 
with marvelous decision. Jackson was a great 
field-marshal. Nearly all of General Grant’s 
military ability is his sublime control of him- 
self. Ninety-nine officers out of every hun- 
dred io the army would probably pass a better 
theoretical examination than Grant; but, 
when the blood begins to run or there is a 
man wanted for an emergency, Grant would 
be head and shoulders above them all. The 
excitement of battle seems to cool rather than 





excite him. He is a great practical soldier.’’ 


+-+.The young Czar’s present residence, the 
Palace of Peterhof, though pleasantly situated 
beside the sea and surrounded by a splendid 
park, is hardly a cheerful place. A ghostly 
atmosphere hangs about it. The luekless 
Princess Tarakanova, so runs the local tradi- 
tion, had her last interview at Peterhoff with 
her pitiless rival, Catherine, before her consign- 
ment to the dungeon from which she never 


emerged. At Peterhoff, also, died Alexandra, 
the eldest daughter of the late Czar, around 
whose fate some mystery is said to hang. 


Every night the spirits of the two princesses are 
said to walk, and sometimes they weep. The 


weeping of the ghostly visitants, like the wail- 
ing of the banshee, is said to be the sure prog- 
nostic of coming death, On the evening of 
the fatal Sunday when the Czar was slain more 


than twenty persons declare they saw the prin- 
cesses weeping. 


Dean Stanley's death-bed was a quiet and 
peaceful one. In the morning the sacrament 
was administered by Canon Farrar, the Dean 
himself pronouncing the blessing in a full, in- 
telligible voice, and taking leave of every one 
individually, including the servants. The day 
passed quietly, and as evening came on his 
breathing grew difficult, but there was no sign 
of pain. He often spoke at length and with 

arnestness, but only a word here and there 
could be made out. Death came calmly, with- 
out even the motion of a limb. 


....The visit to England of King Kalakaua 
reminds venerable persons that just fifty-seven 
years ago another majesty of the Sandwich 
Islands was lionized in London. He was ac- 
companied by his queen. The once popular 
song of “ The King of the Cannibal Islands’ 


was composed apropos of this visit. The royal 
pair did not long survive—both dying in the 
“Adelphi,” in July, 1824, from an attack of 
measles and inflammation of the lungs, and 


they were buried under the parish church of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 


.»-.» The Deanery of Westminster, made vacant 
by the death of Dean Stanley, is considered to 
be the most desirable position in the gift of 
the Church of England, and the recent incum- 
bent has more than once refused a bishopric, 
rather than resign his office. The Deanery of 
Durham is richer by $5,000a year, but in pres- 
tige falls far below that of Westminster. The 
candidate is selected by the Queen, or, rather, 
recommended, which is equivalent. 


-.--Few children possess such royal god- 
mothers as does the girl-baby recently born to 
Sir Evelyn Wood, the English general of 
South Africa. Queen Victoria is one and the 
ex-Empress of France the other. The child 
is named “ Victoria Eugenie.” 


-++»Pope Leo XIII is said to be excessively 
annoyed by interviews that would have only 
amused his predecessor. He sometimes posi- 
tively refuses to see any visitors, unless their 
business be urgent. 


....To-co-be, the chief of the Shoshone In- 
dians, has made several successful mining 
ventures and has amassed considerable prop- 
erty. He is now extensively engaged in cat- 
tle-breeding. 


is a remarkably handsome man, with brilliant 
dark eyes, a classical nose, a broad forehead, 
and an expression of force and daring. 


....President Van Buren is said to have 
made his first summing up in a lawsuit at the 
age of 18, and to have received the sum of 
half a dollar for his services. 


...»The Greeks are soon to unveil a statue 
of Byron at Missolonghi, where he died. It is 
by the Greek artist Vitalis, of Syra. 


.... There are now twenty-one dukes in the 
British peerage; precisely the same number 
there was one hundred years ago. 





School and College. 


Ir is not without some foundation that 
the Journal of Education thus condemns a 
growing evil on the part of American edu- 
cationalists. ‘‘The man who writes the name 
‘female college’ on a schoo! for girls in pan- 
talets, or calls a low-grade academy for 
Negroes a ‘ normal @chool,’ or scores ‘ univers- 
ity’ over a pile of brick barracks, full of 
grammar-school scholars simply confounds 
knowledge, deludes ignorant people, and tells 
a ‘whopper’ in the face of God and man. It 
is time that all our churches, missionary socie- 
ties, and teachers of private schools purged 
themselves of the falsehood involved in such 
pretentious trifling with higher education. 
The people and the children will never come 
down to ‘hard-pan’ in schooling till American 
educational names correspond to things. Call 
a spade a spade, and wait for your school to 
become normal, collegiate, or a university be- 
fore you nail up your sign that publishes a 
new fact to the world.”’ 





...-It having been reported by telegraph 
that Tsu Soon Kee, an attaché of the Chinese 
embassy at Washington, had stated that the 
Chinese students who are to be withdrawn 
from this country are to be sent to Europe, 
Kwong Ki Chin, educational commissioner at 
flartford, Conn., sends the following denial to 
the Courant of that city : 


** My attention ts called to the item of morn- 
ing news, by way of Cheyenne, to the effect 
that Tsu Soon Kee, an altaché of the Chinese 
embassy, states that the students withdrawn 
from America will be educated in Europe. I 
am not aware that any such intention of the 
Chinese Government has been announced. 
Mr. ‘Tsu was in the city last week, and in a 

rotracted interview with him nothing of the 

ind was hinted at.” 


.--.The Archbishop of Canterbury presided, 
on June 22d, at the annual meeting in London 
of the National Society for Promoting the Ed- 
ucation of the Poorin the Principles of the 
Established Church. The Archbishop men- 
tioned that the average attendance at the So- 
clety’s schools was 1,471,000, while at the 
Board schools it was only 769,000. He desired 
to work cordially with the School Board and 
hoped they would embrace every opportunity 
left to them of giving religious education 
where it was demanded. 


..-. The prospective school fund of Texas is 
something wonderful to think of. By consti- 
tutional provision, the proceeds of her sales of 
public lands go to this fund, and there are al- 
ready $2,000,000 in the treasury and 40,000,000 
acres of land to sell. The proceeds, at a very 
moderate estimate, will amount to $100,000,000, 
which is an amount equal tothe aggregate 
school-funds of all the other states. 


...- The salaries of teachers in England are 
considerable higher than they were a few years 
since. Out of 12,981 certificated teachers, only 
132 are receiving less than $250 a year. 232 
teacbers get $1,250 to $1,500 and 137 are in 
receipt of $1,500 and over. Those in receipt 
of $250 to $375 a year are now 10.72 per cent. 
of the whole. In 1874 they were 15.13 per 
cent. 


....Mr. William H. Vanderbilt offers to de- 
fray two-thirds of the cost of suitable build- 
ings for a female college at Nashville, Tenn., 
provided the trustees of Vanderbilt University 
contribute the remainder. The cost of the 
undertaking is estimated at $50,000 and the 
Rev. George Price is named as the probable 
head of the institution, when completed. 


....The growth of the Wesleyan Female 
College, at Wilmington, Del., has been rapid 
and satisfactory, and at tbe last meeting of the 
board of trustees a committee was appointed 
to secure a more eligible site for the erection 
of new buildings. 


.... The Prince of Wales has accepted the 
presidency of the Guilds of the London Instt- 
tute for Technical Education, and will in per- 
son lay the corner-stone of the new college 
building, some time during the current month. 


....The offer of the trustees of the Boston 
Public Library to assist the school committee 
in the introduction and circulation of good 
literature among the pupils of the Boston 
public schools has been formally accepted. 


....An endeavor to abolish the teaching of 
Spanish in the San Francisco evening schools 
has just failed. The language is found to be 
too useful to business in that region to be 
given up. 


....-Pennington Methodist Seminary, at 
Pennington, N. J., is undergoing extensive re- 
pairs and improvements, the debt of the in- 
stitution rapidly being reduced. 


....The English Education Department re- 
ports the existence of 3,433 board schools, 
with an attendance averaging 769,252 scholars. 


....-Mrs. Julia A. Ray has resigned the posi- 
tion of lady principal of Vassar College, which 
she has held for three years. 





L cbbles. 


“Tue better I know men the more I admire 
dogs,’’ is the remark of a French cynic. 





....It is a sorrowful fact that the bar-rooms 
are more honest with their lemons tban the 
temperance picnics. 


....A Musica Parapox.—A man who thinks 
himself sharp may be a flat, nevertheless, and 
be suspected of being a natural. 


....SEvERE —Frugal Landlady of Boarding- 
house : “ Coming home to dinner, Mr. Brown?” 
Hearty Boarder: ‘‘ Well, p’r’aps. If I don’t 
feel hungry.” 


...“*There are two boating associations 
here,” wrote a Japanese student home, “ called 
Yale and Harvard. When it rains, the mem- 
bers read books.” 


..-.* That man,” said a servant of his mas- 
ter, “is so reserved that I would never know 
anything of his private affairs if 1 did not 
open his letters.” 


....The presence of Mr.-Vanderbilt at the 
Chicago races is explained by his having taken 
advantage of the low rate of railroad fares 
just now prevailing. 


....Several Texans are in jail at Leadville. 
We have always observed that, no matter 
where Texans may be, they move in the very 
best society the place has. 


.... There are five hundred cuspadores in the 
National Capital. The reason they have so 
many is that the expectoration may be more 
evenly distributed over the floor. 


....Secretary Hunt wants more vessels. 
Was there ever such extravagance heard of? 
Has he not two old ferryboats, a mud-scow, 
and a tug? Does he think we are made of 
money? 


...-Ordinarily we know from what country 
most people come by the language they use; 
but in the case of the swearer it is different. He 
uses the language of the country to which he 
is going. 


....-Amateur artist, painting a bunch of 
apple-blossoms, to small boy, looking on; 
‘* Well, Tommy, do you know what they are ?” 
Small boy, with absolute certainty in his tones: 
**Yes, marm. Hens.”’ 


...-In one of his verses, Oscar Wilde, the 
esthetic poet, alludes to “ the barren memory 
of unkissed kisses.””, An unkissed kiss prob- 
ably is the barrenest thing within the range of 
human experience. 


....-An old man who had been badly hurt in 
a railroad collision, being advised to sue the 
company for damages, said : ‘‘ Wal, no, not for 
damages—I’ve had enough of them; but I'll 
just sue ’em for repairs.” 


...-From the album of the Countess de B.: 
“Men always say: ‘If you do not love me, I 
will kill myself.’ Later, we say to them: ‘If 
you love me no longer, I shall die.’ Andin 
the end nobody is buried.”’ 


.... This notice is found posted up in a Vir- 
ginia blacksmith shop: ‘‘ Notis—De copart- 
nership heretofore resisting betwixt me and 
Mose Skinner is hereby resolved. Dem what 
owe de firm will settle wid me, and dem what 
de firm owe will settle wid Mose.”’ 


....THB Force or Hasit.—‘‘ You smoke a 
great deal, Gus,” said a friend to Gus De 
Smith. ‘ Yes,’’ replied Gus, “ particularly 
after dinner. I have got so in the habit of 
smoking after dinner that the dinner don’t 
taste right when I eat it unless I have a smoke 
afterward.” 


...‘* Who was the greatest American poet?”’ 
asked the teacher. ‘‘George Washington,’ 
said the slow boy inthe furtherseat. ‘‘ He was 
versed in war, versed in peace, and ver—”’ 
But the professor interrupted him, to say that 
he was the verst he ever heard; and just then 
the lightning struck. 

...-Charley Smallface is a nice little boy, and 
his mother just bougbt him a note-book, that 
he may jot down little matters that may be 
useful to him. He fooled around all day try- 
ing to think of something original and ‘‘ good 
enough to write,” and just before he went to 
bed he scribbled on the first page: ‘I’ve 
always noticed that a hand-organ man who 
carries a monkey never makes as good music 
as one who don’t.’’ Moral: One attraction at 
a time is as good as a whole show. 


....A maid, as by court records doth appear, 
Whom $50,000 made so dear, 
Unto her waiting lover sternly said: 
“ Forego the weed before we go to wed. 

For smoke, take flame. I'll be that 
flame’s bright fanner. 

To have your Anna, give up your 
Havana.”’ 

The wretch, when thus she brought him 
to the scratch, 

Lit his cigar and threw away the match. 
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Ministerial Register, 

BAPTIST. 

BARNETT, Frank, ord. in Poultney, Vt. 

BENNETT, J. M., Waverly, accepts call to 
Mattoon, Ill. 

CADY, E. C., Roseville, Ill., resigns. 

CARMAN, A. H., called to Cresco, Iowa. 

CARMAN, I. N., Champaign, IIL, resigus. 

CLOYD, L. L., called to Clarinda, lowa. 

DELANO, H. A., Zanesville, O., accepts call 
to Norwich, N. Y. 

LYON, W. E., Gallipolis, O., resigns. 

PATTERSON, F. L., Kingsbury, Ind., accepts 
call to Hudson, Mich. 

PENDELTON, Cuarves J., ord. at Farming- 
ton, Iowa. 

PRATT, J. H., Emerson, Iowa, resigns. 

REA, James, ord. in Warren, Penn. 

REMINGTON, C. H., accepts call to Eldorado, 
Kan. 

RAIRDEN, Joan R., ord. in Galveston, Ind. 

SNOW, C. A., closes bis pastorate in New 
Bedford, Mass. 

STEELMAN, A. J., ord. at Clinton, N. Y. 

THOMAS, W. D., D. D., Norfolk, Va., resigns. 

WADE, Danret ARNOLD, ord. at Bellingham, 
Mass. 

WARDEMAN, A. M., D.D., accepts call to 
Madison st. ch., Covington, Ky. 

WELSHER, W. A., D.D., accepts call to Win- 
terset, Iowa. 

WHITE, A. N., Jeffersonville, Ind., accepts 
cal] to Ghent, Ky. 

WOODRUFF, W. C., closes his labors in Fair 

Haven, Minn. 








CONGREGATIONAL, 


BEATTY, W. T., D. D., Minneapolis, Minn., 
invited to become settled pastor. 

BRICKETT, Harry L., Andover Seminary, 
supplymg at Washington, N. H., declines 
call to East Lake George, N. Y. 

CHADDOCK, E. G., Manistee, Mich., called 
to Alton, Il. 

CLARKE, 8S. W., Holyoke, called to New 
Salem, Mass. ° 

EATON, James D., Bound Brook, N. J., re- 
signs, on account of ill health. 

FORBES, W. H., ord. as evangelist at Beach- 
mont, Mass. 

FOSS, Georce A., Chichester, accepts call to 
Warner, N. H. 

GILL, Wm., Mantorville, Minn., called to 
Olathe, Kan. 
HEADLEY, [. B. H., Andover Seminary, 
accepts call to South Coventry, Conn. 
HICKS, L. W., Woodstock, Conn., dismissed. 
KIDDER, James W., Oak Dale and Buruttt, 
Neb., resigns, on account of ill health. 
LAWSON, Francis, Winslow, accepts cal to 
Rockford, Il. 

REED, Artuur T., Cedar Rapids, Ia., invited 
to supply for a year at Chardon, O. 

ROBERTSON, A. A., acting pastor, South 
Haven, Mich., resigns. 

ROPES. ©. J. H., Ellsworth, Me., resigns, to 
accept professorship in Bangor Seminary. 

SHERRILL, Dana, Forrest, Ill., dismissed. 

SMITH, P. 8., Clearwater, Minn., called to 
Maple Hill, Kan. 

SPOOR, O. H., Dowagiac, accepts call to 
Charlotte, Mich. 

STEVENS, Henry A., inst. in Bristol, R. I. 

WOODRUFF, Henry C., Northport, L. L, 
a call to Black Rock, Bridgeport, 

onn. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALLIS, J. M., San Francisco, Cal., accepts 
call to First ch., Lafayette, Ind. 

ANDERSON, R. E., removes from Lake Crys- 
tal to Redwood Falls. Minn. 

AUSTIN, W. L., accepts call to Dunkirk, 
N.Y. 


BYRAM, A. B., accepts call to Edgar, Neb, 

CAMPBELL, 8§. M., D. D., Rochester, N. Y., 
accepts call to Park-ave. ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

CONE, Aveustus, called to Coudersport, 
Penn. 

COOPER, Atvry, called to Howard, N. Y. 

COULTER, R. M., inst. at Malvero, Iowa. 

DREW, STEPHEN F., Preston, Minn., accepts 
call to Oakfield, N. Y. 
GREEN, J. Mitton, West Brighton, N. Y., 
resigns, to go as missionary to Mexico. 
HAMILL, Hvuceu, D. D., of Presbytery of 
New Brunswick, died August Ist, at 
Newark, Del. 

HOES, RanpDaLt, New Rochelle, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

JONES, J.8., D. D., Baltimore, Md., declines 
call to West ch., New York City. 

McLEAN, Georce E., Mount Ida Memorial 
ch., Troy, N. Y., resigns. 

MILLER, J. H., Junction City, Kan., removes 
to Kansas City, Mo. 

SCHAFF, Davin 8., Hastings, Neb., dismissed, 

STOCKTON, J. Vance, removes from Van 
Wert, O., to Fort Wayne, Ind. 

TRUAX, W. B., removes from Parsons to 
Cherryvale, Kan. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BOGERT, J. J., becomes rector in Ottawa, Can. 

BRUSH, Jesse, ord. priest in New Haven, Conn. 

CLARK, James W., becomes ass’t minister of 
St. James, Washington, D. C 

JENNINGS, A. B., called to St. Paul’s, Sing 
Sing, N. Y. 

LEWIS, J. V., D. D., Delhi, N. Y., resigns. 

—, WALTER, accepts call to New Albany, 





- 
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Literature, 


The prorapt mention in our lst of “* Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us tm the selection of works 
for further notice. 














THE URANIAN OR THE PANDEMIAN 
VENUS? 


TuHat Venus in some character is to play 
her part ferever in literature and in poetry 
we shall not dispute. Love is the most 
interesting and potent factor in life, as it is 
an imperishable element of human nature, 
and, as such, must take in literature the 
place it holds in life. 

But which Venus shall it be? for there 
are two, as Plato, so far as we know, first 
of all mortals explained, with admirable 
lucidity. ‘‘ Assuredly,” said he to Pheedrus, 
‘“there are two Venuses—one the daughter 
of Uranus, born without a mother, whom 
we call Uranian; the other the daughter of 
Jupiter and Diana, whom we call the 
Pandemian. Of necessity, also, must there 
be two Loves, the Uranian and Pandemian. 
° It is becoming to praise all the 
gods, but the attributes which fall to the 
lot of each may be distinguished. ; 
Thus not all love . is beautiful; 
. . . but that alone which excites us to 
love worthily. The Love, therefore, which 
attends on Venus Pandemos is, in truth, 
common to the vulgar. The vota- 
ries of this deity seek the body, rather than 
the soul, considering how they 
shall best satisfy their sensual necessities. 
- « + But the attendant on the other is 
the Love who inspires us with affection 
and exempts us from all wantonness and 
jibertinism,” 

This is the Uranian ideal of love, which 
has been assumed into Christian literature. 
The loves of Catullus and Propertius, how- 
ever exquisite in themselves, are stained 
with the Pandemian quality, and put the 
paganism which delighted in them in a bad 
contrast with the chivalry and the Christian 
romance which raised the Uranian idea of 
love to a purity and constancy of which 
Plato never dreamed. 

But, though the Uranian Venus comes to 
us from pagan mythus, she is not a pagan 
conception and paganism neither loved her 
nor taught men to do so. Christianity 
adopted the ideal, and enshrined it in her 
teaching and in her art. The Madonnas 
kave been sneered at as so many Christian 
Venuses. There is nothing fatal in the 
epithet. There must be Venuses in the 
world, and the Church need not be 
ashamed of having made them chaste and 
stamped on them the Christian form of an 
ideal motherhood. They embody the high- 
est, purest, and most deeply human concep- 
lion of love. 

But, while Christianity and Christian 
genius in all degrees have laid the world 
under obligation, by the elevation and re- 
finement of this ideal, paganism has signal- 
ized its debasing presence by celebrating 
the charm and pouring the wine of the 
Pandemian goddess. While Dante and 
Petrarch celebrated the constant loves of 
Laura and Beatrice, Boccaccio sang again, 
with pagan fire, the loves of Catullus. 
The great stream of Christian literature has 
been, however, Uranian, especially in the 
English tongue. Chaucer, Spenser, Dry- 
den, Jonson, Shakespeare, Milton, Addi- 
son, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Tenny- 
son, the great novelists of this century, 
Bryant, Longfellow, Cooper; Irving, How- 
ells, and with them the masters who bave 
formed the taste and to"a great extent the 
ethical ideas of the people, have upheld the 
Uranian ideal. By this means they have 
won the confidence of the Christian public 
to literature and Jed them to look to it not 
only as a means of diversion and of intellect- 
ual culture, but of solid improvement in all 
the elements of character. This confidence 
has built up a great trade, led to the estab- 
lishment of free libraries, and resulted in a 
kind of blind confidence in books, as hav- 
ing power in them to charm away evil and 
usher in all good. | 

But all along there have been reminders 
that these leaves were not all charged with 
Christian balm and not all for the healing 
of the nations. Goethe—openly in the 
*‘Roman Elegiacs” and implicitly else- 
where—celebrated the Pandemian love. 











—— 














Heine does the same. ‘‘George Sand” is 
a gross worshiper at the same shrine, and 
with her Alfred de Musset. Byron’s loves 
are Pandemian, but not those of Burns. 
These are great names. ‘Their songs echo 
far and their theories of poetry and of art 
have changed the world. One of the chief 
tests to try the poet by is the way he con- 
ceives of love, and all this modern school 
have a leaning to the pagan view of this 
great epic, poetic, and romantic passion— 
the passion which is more potent in life 
and, therefore, worth more in literature 
than any other. They turn against Plato 
and his Uranian Venus, as unfit for art. 
They do not see the fire and play and pas- 
sion of free nature in her. They hate the 
Laura and the Beatrice ideals, as cold sub- 
limations, and involve their readers in the 
folds of a passion which is as sure to carry 
them beyond bounds as it is to make their 
hearts ache with rapture and with pain. 

Swinburne ia of this school, and Morris, 
with meters as sweet and as fresh as the 
Lydian groves, where the Pandemian allured 
men into sin. ‘Y'his view of love has also 
its votaries in art. They tell us that the 
ethical significance of a work is immaterial. 
To please is the one function of art. We 
are not to inquire how it ‘please or to re- 
member that there is a noble way of giving 
pleasure, which is at once good and beau- 
tiful, and another way, which is poor and 
base and fit only for the vulgar worship 
of the Pandemian. 

This, too, isthe unexplained reason which 
many feel for their dislike of some kinds 
of music. It is Pandemian, and not Ura- 
nian. It conceives of love in the pagan 
way; very much like Morris and Swin 
burne, like ‘‘ George Sand” and Alfred de 
Musset, with an occasional step into the 
gutter, such as Zola confessed himself to 
be guilty of. 

All this tells on literature, and with seri- 
ous effect. The new view of love furnishes 
authors the means of a new sensation. If 
one can cool himself sufficiently amid these 
inflammatory tales to observe them narrowly, 
the secret of their interest will flash on him. 
It is the forbidden Pandemian returning 
from exile. Her stars and her moons shine 
around her. There comes with her an art 
which claims to be superior to moral con- 
siderations. It may be Greek or it may be 
realistic, but its one unquestioned result is 
the establishment of sensuous passion in 
literature and the transformation of its re- 
freshing walksinto pagan groves, beset with 
pagan seductions. 

Is this the reward which the friends of 
liberal culture are to receive for their gener- 
ous confidence? Are our hopes of freedom 
to end in this, that the moment the worldis 
free it abandons the noblest ideals achieved 
in its history, and embraces another, with 
this alone to recommend it that it makes a 
perfect thing of a revel? 

We do not allude to the foul streams dis- 
charged furtively and by stealth, nor to the 
base stuff a boy may pick up at any news- 
stand. Great heavens! the Pandemian is an 
Olympian! It is not for us to count the 
academies and schools and critics that look 
up to her at the very top of Olympus. It 
is more to our purpose to remember here, 
as we may witha memory of thé most mod 
est capacity, for it is not two months back 
that a literary editor among us, in a chair 
that the outside world looks up to with 
reverence, and with a poem before him 
Asiatic in its color and as gross, at last, as 
Tartuffe or Boccaccio, put his pen on the 
most Pandemian thing in the whole of it 
and praised it ! ; 

Sir Walter Scott, who, when he comes 
up for judgment in the great assize in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, may expect to find 
this set down to his credit, that, in all his 
voluminous tales and verses, not one word 
or letter stands with an oblique squint in it 
to anything which is not fairly and solidly 
Uranian—Walter Scott deserves all the 
more credit for this, as, when he was a Jad, 
it was not so with literature in general. 
Does he not relate how, once upon a time, 
he, being, as was supposed, too small to 
observe such things, was employed to 
carry, on the sly, a high-flavored vol- 
ume from one old dowager to an- 
other who chanced to be his own great- 
aunt; and that, as he went, he took a peep 
between the leaves, and saw there what 
kindled all the shame that lay in his young 


heart into a flame, and may have been the 
beginning. of the purpose he afterward 
achieved to cleanse the stream? He had 
his reward, along with others who wrought 
in the same spirit; for those of us whose 
whose memories run back to the days when 
men hesitated to give all books the indis- 
criminate welcome they get now remem- 
ber that Scott’s novels were excepted from 
every Puritan Index Expurgatorius. 

The Inder Expurgatorius may be a brutum 
fulmen in our times; but not a Puritan 
Index Expurgatorius, with the conscience of 
a virtue-loving people behind it. We can 
see far enough into the millstone :* the 
future to predict that, if literature b mes 
Pandemian, if poetry rebearses the ).\cs of 
Catullus, if Alfred de Musset and the writers 
of French novels are to parade freely before 
us the pagan view of the great epic and 
romantic passion, the old Puritan severity 
will revive and we shall have a Puritan 
Index Erpurgatorius supplemented by a 
grim ‘‘ total abstinence ” as to romance and 
poetry. If authors and publishers frown 
at the omen, let them remember that, with 
more and better reason, a Christian public 
frowns on Venus Pandemian. 

Mr. Greene, in his admirable introduc- 
tion to the Select Essays of Addison, traces 
the improving influence that literature 
felt when women came into the class of 
readers. No doubt, men wrote better when 
they knew they were to be read by women, 
as well as by men; but this restraint will 
cease to be felt if the Pandemian view of 
love is admitted to our literature. 

We do not forget that the alarums set up 
by the fire-watch, when he has discovered a 
flame, docs not signify that the whole town 
is a-burning; but his alarum is not false, 
nor isours. We have seen the robe of the 
Pandemian flutter in strange places—in 
books for the Sunday-school, in novels 
that were written in the interest of reform, 
by authors who mean well, and printed by 
publishers whose name has been a passport 
to our homes. We have even heard the Pan- 
demian’s voice infusing a strange seduction 
into the hymned praise of the Church. The 
matter we speak of is wide. I: reaches far 
and goes down deep. Christianity does 
not touch it directly. It has no Venus 
and propounds no theory of love; but in 
the sanctified love which is the root of all 
goodness, in the doctrine of self-abnega- 
tion and self-restraint, it lays the foundation 
for the only view which is both consistent 

with the ideals of virtue and with the de- 
mands of Nature. If Nature urges us with 
an irresistible impulse to love, there yet re- 
mains qn authority higher even than Nature, 
which requires that love shall be noble and 
pure. 





The Bibliotheca Sacra for July opens with 
a paper on ‘Old Catholicism,’”’ by the Rev. 
Frank H. Foster, now in Leipzig, Germany. 
The paper is an abstract of a prize essay on 
the Old Catholic movement, by Christian 
Biibler, a Protestant pastor in Bremgarten, 
Canton Aargau, Switzerland. The author 
treats of the rise, development, and character 
of this movement. The substance of his ob- 
servations is-reproduced by Mr. Foster, with 
some remarks of his own on the present posi 
tion and prospects of the movement. The 
Agnostic position in religion is the theme of 
Professor James T. Bixby’s paper on “ The 
Know-Nothing Position in Religion.’? Pro- 
fessor R. D. C. Robbins contributes a treatise 
on the question ‘Does the New Testament 
Warrant the Hope of a Probation Beyond the 
Grave ?”’ and reaches a negative conclusion. 
The Rev. Charles Starbuck, of Claridon, Ohio, 
discusses the ‘Exegesis of Matthew I,” the 
book of the, generation of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of David, the Son of Abraham. The 
Rey. De Loss Love prolongs through 
another paper his contributions on a 
“Christian Sabbath in the New Dispensa- 
lion. Biblical and  Patristical Evidence.” 
Rev. Frederick Gardiner, D.D., professor in 
the Berkley Divinity School, at Middletown, 
Ct., points out the defects of ‘‘The New Test- 
ament Revision’? and expresses a judgment 
with regard to its value and its probable fate, 
which we believe is rapidly fixing itself as the 
common opinion of the English-speaking 
churches. The Rev. J. C. Stockbridge, D.D., 
contributes an interesting article on the 
“Polyglot Bibles in the John Carter Brown 
Library,’’ at Providence. We notice also 
the republication of the British Quarterly Re- 
view for July (Leonard Scott Publishing Co.), 
with a good table of contents.,in which we 
especially note the papers on the ‘“‘ New Pol. 








icy of the Vatican’? and its probable ef- 





fect on the Italian elections; that on 
“ The French Republic” ; and Henry Larkins’s 
loving and delightful story of his recol- 
lections of ‘Carlyle and his Queenly Wife.”’ 
Scribner's Monthly comes ont for August 
in a ripe magnificence, which justifies the edi- 
tors in affixing to it the title of the ‘* Midsum- 
mer Holiday Number.’”? The Frontispiece, 
from a painting by Butiu and engraved by 
Closson, is full of power. ‘‘ The Isle of Peace,”’ 
by Susan Coolidge, is a charming description 
of Newport, superbly illustrated. Among 
others worthy of notice are Charles H. Farn- 
ham’s paper on “Ice-Yachting on the Hud- 
son’; “‘ Robert Fulton’s Experiments in Sub- 
marine Gunnery,” from his unpublished man- 
uscripts; the opening article of a series on 
* Poetry in America,” by Edmund C Stedman, 
Ina second number on “The People’s Prob- 
lem,’’ to which we have previously called at- 
tention, Albert Stickney discusses “‘ A People’s 
Government” as a special topic. Harper's 
Monthly for August is a striking number. The 
Yorktown centennial draws out a paper from 
Henry P. Johnston on the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, and the Summer season has its offering 
in the conclusion of Samuel A. Drake’s series 
on the White Mountains. Mrs. Champney’s 
delightful Portuguese rambles also end in this 
number and T. B. Aldrich’s ‘Day in Africa.” 
R. M. Johnston has a humorous sketch on 
“The Various Languages of Billy Moon” 
and there is the usual compliment of stories 
and poems. The strong paper is Fred. G. 
Mather’s, on ‘‘ Water Routes from the Great 
Northwest,” suggested, we suppose, by the 
opening of the new Welland Canal. The en- 
tertaining and humorous departments stand as 
usual. The poems are fair. Mr. Curtis has a 
very charming ‘‘ Easy Chair’’ on the Newport 
Belles of the last centurv, the Greek Play at 
Harvard, and Edwin Booth’s reception tn Lon- 
don. The illustrations are macnificent, es- 
pecially the frontispiece, drawn by Abbey and 
engraved by Cole. The Southern Presby- 
terian has just come for July. Professor Hen- 
ry C. Alexander, D.D., of the Urion Theolog- 
feal Seminary, in Virginia, contributes an 
acute article on Agnosticism, which is largely 
suggested by Professor Bowen’s ‘discussion of 
Positivism. He agrees with Professor Bowen 
that metaphysics is the only science which 
does not borrow its own postulates, and that 
without a priori beliefs philosophy must de- 
generate into absolute skepticism. If we can- 
not affirm anything of the ultimate principinm 
of all things, we are debarred from ascribing 
reality to such a principium. An unknown 
author contributes a review of ‘ Smith’s 
Christian Antiquities,” in which he joins 
issne with the editor on the Episcopal 
tendencies of the book vs. Presbyterian- 
ism. He brings the general accuracy 
and self-consistency of the book into 
question, and charges that in cases where 
evidence is wanting and definite opinion barred 
by failure of facts, it has been guilty of put- 
ting forth somewhat hazy and indefinite state- 
ments, instead of marking sharply where the 
unknown region begins and how far it extends. 
From the penof the Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, 
D.D., we have a paper on *“ The Argument for 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ,’? which is 
rather disappointing, as it does not so much 
state the argument as discuss its importance. 
The Rev. William Stoddert, D.D, argues 
against the legitimacy of marriaze witha de- 
ceased wife’s sister in “ The Worl1’s Marriage 
Law and the Deceased Wife’s Sister.” The 
author confesses that his sympathies were at 
first against his conclusion, which he founds 
on the Mosaic law—an authority, we remark, 
in passing, which, if it is admitted, is so plain 
in the matter as to preclude the neces- 
sity for discussion, but which _ still 
leaves the important question untouched 
how far it is to fix the practice of the world. 
Professor M. W. Humphreys contributes a 
review of ‘‘ The Problem of Human Life Here 
and Hereafter.’’ Professor L. G. Barbour dis- 
cusses the ‘‘Cosmic Vapor,’’ but does not 
state the case With graspenough to make his 
argument apply. For example, in alluding, on 
page 533, to the effect on a grain-stalk of a 
change in the earth’s size, he fails to remem- 
ber that the evolution theory represents the 
size of the stalk as conditioned on its environ- 
ment. Were the force of gravity greater or 
less, it would have a different relative size and 
strength of its own. Professor R. L. Dabney, 
D. D., LL.D., contributes the two closing 
papers—one on “‘ The General Assembly of 
1881”? and the other on ‘‘ The Revised Version 
of the New Testament,”’ which may take pre- 
cedence as the most thoroughly unappreciative 
review of this work we have seen printed in 
America. 











.... There are too many women in the world 
byagreat many. The late Governor Andrews’s 
forty thousand ‘‘anxious and aimless females” 
are spreading their Massachusetts majority 
over all the land and giving the whole world a 
feminine look. Of a certainty they have taken 





possession of Mr. Howells, and, while they 
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have imparted to his pen some graces which in | figures, the schoolmaster is well done. ing, and arranged so as to exhibit the histor- | and the true objects of life. This hand-book is 


the masculine gender pure and simple he 
could not hope to possess, he might spare 
them all for a bigger world with larger, and 
more rugged powers. Yet it was no woman 
that wrote A Fearful Responsibility and Other 
Stories. (James R. Osgood & Co.) No 
woman’s eye ever looked at another woman, 
nor at a map either, as the author of this book 
does. Yet the whole is conceived and wrought 
out in a tine and feminine, rather than a large 
and masculine form. Everything is in cabi- 
net size, or smaller thanthat. ‘he characters, 
without being petty oreven commonplace, are 
of smal) stature and have no dimensions. They 
do not stand in large relations with themselves 
nor with the world. The work lacks in strong, 
permanent features. The beauty of the girls 
is a kind that fades and the characters are 
only interesting when shown off in the large 
and striking scenery of Venice. When they 
come home, they subside into the ordiuary. 
The author himself loses interest in them, and 
neither he nor his readers care to follow 
them further. The literary execution is 
everywhere of a bigh order. The chapters are 
saturated with humor, and abound in hits as 
sly asthey aresharp. The conversations are 
what all Mr. Howells’s conversations are—de- 
licious. The book has a glorious purity, which 
consists not only in the absence of stain, but 
in the inspiring presence of the heavenly gift 
itself. There is nothing in it to match the Lady 
of the Aroostook, as she sat a queen on the 
deck. The story does not untie its knots. In 
fact, the unique thing iv the plot is that the 
knots are not to be untied. The author for his 
denouement gives hisreaders their final plunge 
into just that broken or interrupted condition 
in which the thing that promised to be is not 
the thing thatis. Thereis a gulf and silence. 
Beyond them life runs on other and less 
romantic lines. Howells does not gather 
power as he comes to this dramatic close. 
He seams to feel that the tale has already died. 

He would be done with it as soon as possible. 

The name indicates the point of the romance. 

It is the story of a man strong enough to be 
president of ‘‘ Patmos University and Military 
Institute’? worrying under the “fearful re- 
sponsibility ’’ of having a simple, true-hearted, 
and bewitching American girl on his hands in 
Venice. He is one of the natures who have a 
keen eye for minor responsibilities, but small 
power to deal with them. Tbe performance 
of the duty of the moment does not discharge 
his mind. The whole man corresponds with 
this glimpse of him. He perpetually reviews 
his decisiotis and never gets outof court. His 
purposes do not narrow and harden as they 
converge, but spread as he advances and get 
all abroad in the air into vaporous talk. This 
state of things should go on to the ideal 


conclusion; but it does not. There are 
indications from the first that a finely- 
dravn, gently-running, humorous story is 


to be all there is of the book. Never- 
theless, the story does not let us down well. 
Just when the big gulf looms up, and we are 
expecting the leep of a mighty rider, the man 
opens the bars on the roadside and the horse 
goes off into the grass and Hes down. That 
makesan end; but not what we expect of a 
cavalier on a thoroughbred. Perhaps Howells 
is not that; but, if he is not, why is he not? 
We raise the question because what he lacks 
among his many transcendent and shining gifts 
isa characteristic defect of many of our writers 
who have not his genius. It is too much of 
the feminine quality of agreat author and too 
little of the masculine. We should add that, 
of the two stories appended to the main one, 
At the Sign of the Savage is a capital and most 
ingeulous invention. 


.-In the “ Round-Robin Series’ (James 
R. Osgood & Co.) Patty's Ferversities is a very 
bright and original story, laid in a New En- 
gland village, not far from Boston. Mrs. Dr. 
Sanford, Patty’s mother, and Bathalina Clem- 
ens, the maid-of-all-work, are very original 
and entertaining characters. The material 
of the tale is common every-day life, very 
much brightened up by “ Patty’s perversities ”” 
and raised from the ordinary by a rather 
dramatic plot. The author seems to havea 
great fondness for love scenes. The story is 
a highly entertaining one for summer reading. 
The History of a Mountain, by Elisée 
Reclus, translated from the French by Bertha 
Neu and John Lillie (Harper & Bros.), is a 
book to make one ache for the mountains. It 
brings together, in popular form and with much 
literary charm, a large amount of observation 
and of knowledge, combined with a goodly 
amount of fancy sentiment and poetic feeling. 
The illustrations are numerous and effective, 
though not noticeably well done. Among 
the Hil’s, by E. Frances Poynter (‘‘ Leisure Hour 
Series.” Heury Holt & Co.), is rather morbid, 
The plot turns on the excessive self-conscious 
sensibility and irritability of a deformed per- 
son, who, however, comes out better at 
the end. She is not without good ele- 
ments of character. Among the side 











Baby Rue, in the ‘“* No-Name Series’’ (Roberts 
Brothers), is a tale of life among tbe Indians 
which recalls James Fennimore Cooper. The 
The story is dated at about 1843, and the 
historic scenery corresponds with that date. 
** Baby Rue” is the child of a noble officer, of 
foreign extraction, whose family legend is 
given in an appendix on ‘‘ The Leszinkskys.”’ 
His wife, ‘‘ Margaret,’ a Cartaret by descent 
and the idol of the regiment, is the worthy 
mate of her husband, who stands for a kind 
of American Bayard, the model of what an 
American soldier ou the Plains should be. In 
a bloody assault of the Pawnees on a trading 
post, ** Bahy Rue”’ is carried off. The pursuit 
and recovery of the child gives the author 
opportunity to depict those phases of In- 
dian character and of the Federal treatment 
of these tribes which he wishes to enforce. 
The plot is good and the story is well told, 
The characters are strong and interesting. 
The Indian is, however, idealized, and the 
same is true of the hero, Lieut. Lesziuksky. 
There is too much im probability in the way of 
**Margaret’s’’ undefended entrance into the 
retreat of the Seminole chief. Itis only ina 
very general sense that we can accept the book 
as a true account either of the Indian or of his 
treatment. It is, however,an artistic sketch 
taken from the flying panorama of that con- 
fused history. The characters are etrong and 
well handled. Its pictures of military devo- 
tion and honor are both true and noble. It 
contains withal many touches of the tenderest 
feeling anda fine sympathy with the highest 
Christian ideals, 


.. Talks about Flowers, by Mrs. M. D. Well- 
come (published for the author by I. C. Well- 
come, Yarmouth, Me.), is dedicated to the 
lovers of flowers and reproduces substantially 
previous publications by the same author, 
which have appeared in various ways and at- 
tracted attention. The plan of the ‘‘ talks” is 
to interweave natural history and botanie 
descriptions with suggestions as to care and 
planting of choice plants for garden and for 
house. Walter P. Manton follows bis 
‘Taxidermy without a Teacher” with a sim- 
{lar useful little manual for the entomological 
beginner: Insects, How to Outch aud How to 
Prepare them for the Cabinet, (Lee & Shepard.) 
The subject is presented in a direct and ex- 
ceedingly simple way; the directions are clear 
and the treatment suggestive, though very 
brief. Punctuation and other Typograph- 
ical Matters (Lee & Shepard) is a treatise by 
Marshall T. Bigelow for the use of printers, 
authors, teachers, and scholars. Mr. Bigelow 
has been connected with the University Press, 
at Cambridge, for nearly fifty years, and, hav- 
ing spent more than thirty in the business of a 
proof-reader, writes on the subject he bas 
chosen with the authority of a veteran. His 
rules are simple. His method is by no means 
the elaborate punctuation which once ob 
tained, but a natural and freer method, which 
yeaves as much as possible to the intelligence 
and feeling of the reader. The little hand- 
book is very neatly gotten up and treats of 
many other cognate matters, such as syllabi- 
cation and orthography. 








..In Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Foreign Classics for 
English Readers,” reprinted by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., we have a delightful little volume, Cor- 
néille and Racine, by Henry M. Trollope. The 
notice of each dramatist is preceded by a 
biographical notice, followed with an account 
and partial translation of his plays. Enough 
is given in every case to represent the spirit 
and point of the play, and to bea valuable 
help in reading or hearing it. The same 
house (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) republish But- 
ler, by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, honorary 
canon of Peterborough. This handy little 
volume, printed on good paper and in clear, 
open type, is every way worthy of the subject. 
The author does not obtrude his own opinions, 
but gives the facts and the various opinions 
which have been entertained as to Bishop 
Butler and his works. The Bishop’s life was 
uneventful and the notice is accordingly 
brief. More space is given to the ethical 
theories of the day and tothe exposition of 
Butler’s own view. The general course of 
argument in the “‘ Analogy” is traced in two 
chapters, which are followed by another, giv- 
ing the most serious criticisms which have 
been made on it. The book is to be com- 
mended asa brief and successful exhibition 
of a large subject. 


.-The Messrs. Estes & Lauriat have 
brought forward Hezekiah Butterworth, the 
author of the “ Zig-Zag’ series, with a new 
volume, Young Folks’ History of America. It is 
not a volume for study, but for juvenile read- 
ing, and as such is to be commended. The 
author follows McKensie’s history of the Uni- 
ted States closely. The book is not beyond criti- 
cism as a history. The illustrations are rude 
and drawn without care. Itis not free from 
anti-Puritan cant. The paper and press-work 
are excellent. The narrative is clear, interest- 








ical perspective. There is a large amount of 
interesting historical anecdote—as, for exam- 
ple, in the notice of Eli Whitney, the inventor 
of thecotton-gin. With characteristic vague- 
ness, however, the author only represents 
him as a Northern boy and does not say that 
he was from Connecticut and New Haven. In 
general, the work is done better than in the 
volumes of the “‘ Zig-Zag’ series we have ex- 
amined. It represents the average New En- 
gland opinion on all public matters, not except- 
ing the Mexican War and that of 1812. We 
should be glad to see in it more appreciation 
of the Puritan character and less absorption 
in the chronicles of external history. 


....-Dr. Jerome Walker, of the Children’s 
Seaside Home, at Coney Island, and lecturer 
on children’s diseases at the Long Island Hos- 
pital, has put a great deal of good sense and 
sharp criticism in his little book on The First 
Baby: His Trtals and the Trials of his Parents. 
(New York: Brown & Derby.) The key-note 
of the whole is that “good luck ” fora baby 
consists in having intelligent parents and that 
the father and mother must divide the parental 
duty between them. The Doctor’s task leads 
bim, of course, to dwell on the dark side of 
the picture, which it is his function in life to 
relieve. It was hardly necessary, however, to 
give such an account of the troubles and trials 
that attend the ‘first baby’’ as to induce 
married people to desire to begin with the sec- 
ond. The Doctor’s suggestions as to children’s 
hospitals, sanitariums, and general home man- 
agement are excellent and judicious. His ex- 
posure of the path by which bumbug creeps 
into public-health institutions, and how they 
may be used to promote private ends and com- 
mercial schemes is not the least valuable part 
of the whole. 


.... We have received from the Messrs. 
Scribner & Welford, who have imported a 
special edition from the publishers (T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh), The Book of Judges, by 
George C. M. Douglas, D.D., principal of the 
Free Church College, Glasgow. This is a new 
number in the admirable series of ‘‘ Hand- 
books for Bible-Classes,”’ to which we have 
already called attention and which are pre- 
pared under the competent editorial super- 
vision of the Rev. Drs. Marcus Dods and 
Alexander Whyte. For teacher and for pupil in 
the Bible-class we strongly commend all the 
numbers of this series we have seen. 
The Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. issue a 
convenient little 12mo to aid in the compari- 
son of the Old snd New Version of the New 
Testament, under the title Where the Old and 
the New Versions Differ. The actual changes 
in the Authorized and the Revised New Testa- 
ment are printed in parallel columns. The 
work seems to be done carefully ; but it seems 
to us so important to have the entire passage 
under the eye that the cases in which such an 
‘* aid’ is to be recommended must be few, 


....Robertson’s Manual of Elocution and Phi- 
losophy of Expression (Dayton, Ohio, United 
Brethren Publishiog House) is a modest book. 
The author has a high admiration of the late 
Lewis B. Munroe. So have we; but we hardly 
see enough of him, nor of Delsart, in this book 
to require admiration. The author starts with 
a long list of what he calls ‘‘ Decomposing Ex- 
ercises.”” That we do not know what this 
means is not to be wondered at, as the author re_ 
marks only a living teacher can explain, and he 
not by words, but only “‘ by example.’’ Some of 
these examples of preparation for oratory are 
exceedingly striking, without explanation ; as, 
for instance, the ‘‘ horse-pawing movement.” 
It is strange, however, that the autbor should 
have passed by without notice that funda- 
mental exercise in which the whole ring and 
power of the great American school of spread- 
eagle oratory depends, and which never ought 
to be separated from the “ horse-pawing 
movement ’’—viz., ‘‘the horse-snorting move- 
ment.” 

.... If we were afloat, we should want to bave 
with us The Sailor’s Handy-Book and Yachts- 
man's Manual, by E. F. Qualtbrough, master 
United States Navy. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
It is just the book one needs at sea, whether 
he is in the naval or merchant service. It an- 
swers the thousand and one questions which 
every one will ask and, in general, no one can 
answer. Without being an exhaustive treatise 
in any nautical department, it conveys a large 
and valuable amount of accurate information, 
drawn from scientific sources and put in popu- 
lar form. Among the topics of which it treats 
are pilots and pilotage, compass, logs, leads, 
and al] matters relating to sailing laws, charts, 
and directions; weather and weather signals ; 
methods of signaling at sea; descriptions of 
sbip’s tackle, parts, and rigging; notes on 
steamships and engineering ; rulesof yachting ; 
and directions applicable to a great variety of 
need, etc., etc. 


..Mr. C. H. Kent 





(Davenport, Ia.) is 


autbor and publisher of A Manual for Young 
Ladies, with hints on love, courtship, marriage, 





supplementary to “‘ Kent’s New Commentary 
for Young Men.”’ It abounds in illustrative 
biographical anecdote and in good, plain talk 
to plain people. It is not always accurate, as 
when it locates Newnbam College at Oxford, 
instead of Cambridge. It is on the right side; 
takes the healthy, self-controlled view of life 
and grounds all character and all hope of hap- 
piness on obedience to God and duty. It is 
sprightly and abounds in good sense. 


-.-.The Young Folks’s Astronomy, by Jobn 
D. Champlin, Jr. (Henry Holt & Co.), is a 
clear, simple, and sufficiently comprehensive 
statement of the outlines of astronomical 
knowledge. The author was an associate edi- 
tor of the ‘“ American Cyclopedia’ and has 
pursued a method in this little volume which, 
without attemptin~too much and while avoid- 
ing abstruse conceptions and calculations, is 
well adapted to lay down the lines for the 
young minds and get them started right in 
their conception of the astronomical system. 


....Two more plays are published in Wil- 
liam J. Rolfe’s edition of Shakespeare—the 
Tragedy of Cymbeline and The Comedy of 
Errors. ‘‘Cymbeline” is the twenty-fifth 
Shakesperian play which Mr. Rolfe has now 
edited and in many respects the most difficult 
of them all. He has taken it up with great 
care and produced av edition which, so far as 
we have examined it, may be commended as 
baving no equal for general school purposes. 


....We have received the bound volume of 
Littell’s Living Age for April, May, June, 
1881, making Volume XXXIV of the Fifth 
Series and Volume CXLIX from the begin- 
ning. The bound edition of Lippincott’s 
Magazine of Popular Literature and Science has 
also come to band for the first six months of 
the current year. This volume is No. XXVII 
in the Old Series and No. I in the New. 


.... We have received the Hieventh Annual Re- 
port of the Superintendent of Insurance of the State 
of Kansas. Part I relates to Fire and Fire-and- 
Marine Insurance and Part II to Life Insur- 
ance, with a list of local agents and a compi- 
lation of the insurance laws of the State of 
Kansas iv force April 15th, 1881. The above 
reports are made from annual statements and 
cover the year ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


A new theory regarding Hamlet has 
been advanced by Mr. Edward P. Vining, of 
Omaha, and it will shortly be made public ina 
little monograph to be published by the Lip- 
pincotts. According to Mr. Vining, the melan- 
eholy Dane was a woman, who bad been dis- 
guised and brought up as a man for state pur- 
poses. 


Two volumes of the letters of the Em- 
press Maria Theresa to her children and 
friends, edited by Count von Arneth, will soon 
be issued in Vienna. The first two volumes of 
the work were given out some time ago. 


Mr. Wendell Phillips’s recent Phi Beta Kappa 
address at Harvard, on ‘* The Scholar in a Re- 
public,’’ has been published in pamphlet form 
by Lee & Shepard. 


The late Justice Nathan Clifford is said to 
have left in manuscript a detailed history of 
the proceedings of the Electoral Commission 
of 1877. 


It is said that a new German paper will 
shortly be established in New York, under the 
proprietorship of Mr. George Ehret, the 
brewer. 


““Bacon,”’ by Thomas Fowler, will be the 
next volume of the ‘English Philosopher 
Series,”’ published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A new magazine, devoted entirely to book 
lore and entitled The Bibliographer, will appear 
in England during the Autumn months. 


Messrs. James R. Osgovud & Co. are prepar- 
ing a complete and carefuily revised edition of 
Walt Whitman’s poems. 
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Scien Culture and “other Ea Essays. By Josiah 

ee ae 6mo, pp. vii, 139, New York : 
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Amenities of ome, (apgietes’ 8 Home Books.) 


12mo, pp. 134. The samé..............+...+6- $0 60 
lanquege Self-Taught. A Manual 
ae? -——* Idiomatic Phraseo Adapted 


for Students. for Schools, and ‘or Tourists. 
Alfred Sardou. With tables. 12mo, pp. 


New York Illustrated. A Pictorial Delineation 
of Street Scenes, Butlaines, River Views, ona 
other Features of the Great Metro ropolis. With 
map. 8vo, paper, pp. iv, 144. same... 

Sea Mosses. A Collector's Guide, and an Intro. 
duction to the Study of Marine 
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pp. xv, Boston : S. E. C 
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pp. vi, 345. * A York: Ward & Drummond. 
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My ‘an Kitty. A Story of Election aw: 
— paper, pp. 232. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
erd. ‘New York: Chas. T. Dillingham....... 

The Skeleton in the House. Translated from 
the German of Friedrich Spiele” f by M. 
J. Safford. 16mo, paper. New 
York: George W. Har 

The Summer of 1881. pon the Health Re- 
sorts of Northeast Georgia, Upper Sonth 
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&vo, paper, pp. 
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Sydney. A Novel. By Georgiana M. Craik, 
autnor of “ Dorcas,” etc. (Franklin — 
Library. No. 199.) 4to, paper, pp. 62. 
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- NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMENITIES OF HOME. 


FIFTH VOLUME OF 


“ APPLETONS’ HOME BOOKS.” 


“Amenities of Home” is a most suggestive and 
delightful volume, written by a distinguished lady of 
New York society. 











Illuminated cover. Cloth, 12mo. Price 60 cents. 


“‘ APPLETONS’ Home Books” now consist of : “ Build- 
ing a Home,” illustrated ; “ How to Furnish a Home,” 
illustrated ; ‘‘ The Home Garden,” illustrated ; “‘ Home 
Grounds,” illustrated ; and “Amenities of Home.” 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, 60 cents each. 





Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1,3, and 5 Bond Street, New Y ork. 


" (HE LONG-EXPECTED PRAISE BOOK, 


WORSHIP » SONG, 


UIYMNS and TUNES). 


By JOSEPH P. HOLBROOK, Mus. Doc., Musical Edi 
tor of Songs for the Sanctuary, etc., assisted by 
the Rev. J. GLENTWORTH BUTLER, D.D. 


Specimen pages free. A specimen copy will be sent 
to any Pastor or Committee on request, to be returned 


if not adopted. 
Postpaid, price $1.50. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


litand 113 William Street, New York. 
BELIEVING THAT ANY LOVEROF 
good literature, amusing stories, gose 


sip, fashion, and society news will sub- 
scribe for *‘* Noah’s Sunday Times”? if 
they ‘‘become used to reading the 
paper,’? we will send a copy ONE 
MONTH FREE, on receipt of postal 
card. 


SUNDAY TIMES PUBLISHING CO., 


18 ANN ST., New York City. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by al! Evangelica! D: ti 
Sznp ror CaTatocvz. 
T, NELSON & SONS, 42 BleeckerSt., N.Y. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER’ 8 MAGAZINE, One Year... 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ 
-R’S BAZAR 
HARPER'S ERS 6. PEOPL 
te” #. 











HARPER > BROS.. Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Cyclopedia War! 


ry of Universal 
now completed, large type edition, erik gl 





teen larg tavo Vo es, nearly 13,000 pa 
Fair’ in loth binding, “si 5; in half te sige 
a aresy mep.s m. edges, @25. S rn ee 


MERICAN BOOK EX 
| B. ALDEN, Manager, 764 Broadway, New York. 
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INVAL UABLE 


WORKS OF REFERENCE 


PUBLISHED BY 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Philadelphia. 





WORCESTER’S QUARTO PICTIONARY 
of the English Language. ridged an ro- 
fusely Illustrated. The standard and in a re- 
spects best Dictionary published 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BIO- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Containing com- 

lete and concise Biographical Sketches of the 

7 Persons of all Ages and Countries. By 
. Tuomas, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. Sheep, $10. 


ALLIBONE's DICTIONARY OF AUTH- 

A Dictionary of English Literature and 

British and American Auchors, Ts and 
ceased. By 8S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, 

Imperial 8vo. Extracloth. $22.50, 


LIFRA SCOTT FRONOU NCING pe 


RLD. A complete soo ne, 
fo A ae y Edition of 1880 a 
8vo. Sheep, $10. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. Amertcan 
Revised Edition. nm every way. A Dic- 
tionary of mt sotnden Profusely Il- 
lustra’ Ly ee Plates, and Woodcuts. 10 
vols, Royal 8 


FAI URSET’S BIBLE CYCLOP EDIA. | gs 4 
Expository. By Rev. A.M. 
with Illustrations. 
cloth. $5. 


8 vols, 


nipesed 1 » 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be delivered, 
free of expense, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 





R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
A Turbulent and Romantic Period of American Hie- 
tory Vividly and Dramatically Portrayed in 


A ROYAL GENTLEMAN, |; 


By OU PGE FOURGEE. author of **A FOOL'S 
ERRA ND,”’ etc. By turns humorous, pathetic, he 
thrilling. Handsomely illustrated. ce $2. Sold 
only by subscription. Men ani! women wanted to take 
orders. Experience a consideration, but industry 
and enterprise more valued. A permanent situation. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, Publish- 
ers, 27 Park Place, New York. 
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Lovely Moss Rose and Ass't Chromo Cards, name 

30 on, 10c. American Card Co., West Haven, .Conn. 
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EDUCATION. 


The Oldest Private School in Boston, 


THE NEW CATALOGUE OF 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


gives an account of the preparation in the different 
departments for College, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and Business; and of the course of 
graduates of high schools who wish one or two more 
years for general culture before entering on active 
life, 


The large number of teachers affords unusual ad 
vantages for students bbe | to enter professional 
schools, without going through college 

Several young ladies, peopased 4 have already 
graduated from college with high honor, and others 
are now fitting for college and the Institute, with the 
advantage of reciting with boys regularly preparing 
os = being under teachers of long experience in 
this line. 

Extraordinary care is taken in all sanitary matters. 
Military Drill under competent officers. 

Th yJSourth year begins September 14th. 








The Illinois Conservatory of Music. 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
In facilities for Musical culture in every de 
ment this College of Basic is unsurpass in 


America. For Circular 
WM. D. SANDERS, Superintendent. 





Cellegiate gné Commercial} Jgetience, New 
waves, ‘onn. General Russell's tory 
college. scientific schools, or yo BY —— -4 
paoatend training by military drilling, gymnastics, ete. 
Ample opportunity for athletic games, rowing. etc. 


BORDENTOWN FEMALE COLL EGE. 
Location a and very healthful. Thorough 
in all departments me oro facilities in Music, Art, 
French, and German. not fail to consult our cata: 
logue. Pres’t. 





Address Rev. WM. C. BOWEN, A. M., 


FLUSHING N.Y.) INSTITUTE, 
Boarding school for Young Men and Boys, 
Tuesday, September 13th. Address 





Opens 
E. A. FAIRCHILD. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL § SEMINARY. 
The aa academical year will open on 
Thursday 8th. Entrance examination ai =e. M. 
of that day. For catalogue or information app 
the secretary, Prof. JouN 8. SEWALL, Bangor, ate 








FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. - Superb tb 
new buildings ; thirteen teachers ; re to $220 a year. 
Sept. 12th. Address Joseph E. King, ort Edward, N. ¥. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 

Will begin its 47th year Sept. 8th. Fine li 
laboratory, ‘observatory, and cabinets. Thorough iz" 
struction. t_of home influences. Send for circu- 
lar to Mrse A. te Stanton, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Twent > begins Sept, 1 
year boo book HARLES F. oO WAM Prono” } 


LAW SCHOOL OY THE UNIV s 
THE City OF NEW Voir site yey oo 
The twenty-third annual session | 1_# Oct. 34 














next. For circulars, examination paper, t > 
dress D. RB. JAQUES, scenery be acute Eo 
56 Broad dwa yN. on. Y. 
WABASH z GE, 


ness em Sept estate td nt 

ns September xcellent 
ties for students in Preparatory, Scientific, ‘and Clas. 
sical Courses. =e moderate. Send for circu- 
lars. JOSEPH F. TUTTLE, President. 


00K’S OOLLVAIATE INST 
c Or NG LADIES ITUTE FOR 





Poughkeepsie, N. it ‘departments th 
taught. a udents eatind for College. The thirty. 
eighth year begins Sept. 14th, 1681. 








Send for Catalogue $e Mystic Valley I 
Mystic Bridge, C Ct. J.K. BUCKLYN, LL.D 7 Principal 


YE. SEMI INAR x 
‘or particulars ad 





RYE, NEW York. 








WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


The Fall Term will begin August 3ist, 1881. 
The facilities for a first-rate education in this insti- 
tution are among the finest in the world; the ex- 
penses _ among the most modera 
yment of $57 in advance will secure 

he Academy and Preparatory Courses, 
ith limited amount of washing, room, heat- 
3 Fy the usual minor items of oupense for the 
whole Fall Term. Send for ECelehegae 

LE, Principal. 


(, | WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 


does COLLEGE WORK only. No preparatory 
nor professional school. Three Four-Year Courses, 
leading respectively to the Degrees of A. B, Ph. B., 
and B.S. Numerous elective studies in all the 
courses. First-rate facilities for thorough education 
of liegiate grade, classical or scientific. Post- 





ROCKFORD SEMINARY. 


A thoroughly organized college for the Sher ~~ 
cation of women opens (Sept. 14th) its thirty firs 
Classical, scientific, musical, art, and 


of music. 
and beautiful loca- 
tion. e best the lowest terms. 
Apply carty to Miss ANNA . SILL, Rockford, Ill. 


DR. WARRING’S POUGHKEEPSIE MIL- 
ITARY INSTITUTE. 

B. J. Lossing, the historian, writes: ‘‘For years be- 
fore our son was under — care, I knew from & 
pF and pupils the value of your wanes of the 
— g. Were he to pursue studies in school any 

longer, we should feel that to have him under your 
instruction would be a real blessing for him 

a. for circular, or, better yet, come and see for 








to Students of 


IMPORTANT «<2. 
ATORY @ nd 


MUSIC. 
of the New England CON 
College to of Migetc is sent TREE. Apply 
URJ EE, Music HALL, Boston, 


CARLETON Sa eae 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. 
Open to atudents of either sex. Four courses of 
study ; thirteen regular instructors. Expenses low. 


Address JAMES W. STRONG, President. 








Graduate Courses, Free scholarships for students 
who are both indigent and meritorious. 

Examination for admission on the first day of the 
Fall Term, September 15th. 


For catalogues or for other information 
Address 


Rev. JOHN W. BEACH, D.D., 
President. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
(ON THE MT. ge PLAN), 

Painesville, 0. 

Twenty-third year opens oe. Sth, 1881. Course of 

study Oa extended. ull 

refurnished. Th per draulic passenger elevator. 

and Tuition, $1 ted 

or Catalogue ad 





MISS EVANS, Principal. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 


This College is thoroughly farnie oat for wr giving a 
superior e yy in Co; ee and rses of 
, and also in M Art. ihe od ion onm 
and furnished with an elevater. By reagon of i 
TL ow unusually moderate. 


A.W, COWLES, D.D., Pres., Elmira, N. Y. 


HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE. 

both Seaigited: “eit fountain pring aioe 
H m 

—) oA om ent, culture, thoroughness. ei fdoty 











UFFAL oO FEMALE ACADEMY, N. ¥., 
NS SEPT. 12TH. 
ay wl advantages i for School and a Home. 
ress 
Rev. A. T. CHESTER, D.D,, Principal. 
wo LAST VASSAR YALEDICTORIANS 
prepare by Principal of DOYLESTOWN SEMIN 
assar, Smith, Wellesley admit our students sens 
examination. Preparefor Yale. 1 hour from Phila.; 
$ from New York. A.C. WINTERS, Doylestown, Pa. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE eater Ladies, 
The 28th year will be 


For Catalc 
NETT, A.M., 








BROT ACADEMY. 

The fifty- emit year opens on Thursday, September 
let. For information and admission apply t o Miss 
PHILENA McKEEN, Principal, Andover, 

“CAYU GA “LAKE. ACADEMY, Aurora, N. Y. 
Devoted to the paysteal, ar, moral, and social ed- 
ucatic on of a few t boys. ». K. HOYT, Principal. 


FR EEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. ra 
Established in 1844. res boys and young men 
for the best colleges ana ‘or business. 

REFERENCES : Pp; McCosh, President, and tS. 
Atwater and F Cameron, of Princeton Colle 
Drs. Alex. T. Me ait and Jas. C. Moffat, of Princeto: 
Theological eee 

ev. 








. A. G. CHamBeErs, Principal. 





GRANVIT, LE MILITARY SYDemy. 

Full corps a yo to fit ft boys for college or 
business. Send for Year-book. Year ins Sepc. 7th. 
EMERSON G. CLaRK, A. M.,C, E., Principal 





MISS DeBRU YN KOPS anak piso KEITH, 
87 Last 39th St. (formerly 277 Madison Ave.), 
will phn their French Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies, with Kindergarten, Sept. 29th. 

Applications by letter till Sept. 1st. 


qQasining In Ineticuto for Young Ladies, ‘Sing 
a, =. N. First- — aos aes 14th. Circu- 
free. RICE, Principal. 


“HAHNEMANN > 
Medical College = Hospital 


7 la 
Cfinics. For Catalogue, address 
T.S. HOYNE, M. D., 
1639 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


est and most thorough Homoonathic Col- 
@ world. Twenty-second year. The largest 


AMER. SCHOOL INSTITUTE, } Eetab. | : 855. 
A reliable Educational busines: 
i Aide all who want well-qualified can 
2. Gives Parents information of good Schools. 
8. Represents skilled teachers a positions. 
4. Se mand Bente School perties 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, "* M., 
7 East oe St.. near Fifth Fh New Oe 


$2 5 0. — AT MOUNT HOPE LADIES’ SEMIN- 
e % ARt, Music nd: Ast onlyextra. - 
. FLACK. -» Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Paar in search of scnoors for their children 
will find prospectuses of the BEsT in the country in 
Pinckney’s School an 


or 1 
At office, free; by. mail, $c. SPECIAL CATALOGUES 
the best schools furnished gratis. T. COTESWORTH 
PINCKNEY’S Agency for Schools and Teachers, Domes- 
stic Building, Broadway and 14th Street, New York. 


WESLEYAN Ly wx COLLEGE. 
Increase of board 











College “arenas 





utiful; ac- 

eee. 45th ean Wocins t. 8th, 1881, For 
catalogues address FB, , A.M, 

Presi ent, Wilmington, Del. 


attention to morals and health. Patronized 
a ag nig ed 
town, N. J. 
IVERVIEW vakicnrl pa r 

ci ek a dee Semen 
Chart of College Requisitions, sent 
OTIS BISBEE, A. M.. Principal. 

oe uryeary course for Women, Obeer ratory, cab 
mote, 3 on art ppller. wy of 10,000 vols. 6 ) 

en af AD, Prinotpal, South Hadley, Mass. 


IRVING JNSTITUTE. TARRYTOWE, N. Y., 


any my or a Twen 


A. AnMAGN } Prinetpals. 





Catalogue, w 
on <sollielion. 











aULRY SEMINAR. . Ri 1 Co., 
Fx Boarding for both sexes. oth 
ptember. 46th Sear. Address Rev. Jauus 





ALE CoD us INARY_ for 
I Co., Conn. 
"| Seaoxpons UNIVERSITY, Car Cartinyiie, Mm 


Buildings. Both sexes.» Next term, HUD DD —— 
AGENTS WANTED. 


WESTERN = 4 


Just issued, 
graphical scholar, STERN coer very Bla and sete 
mpreesly “ok con every Rai 


tory in ae re lroad 
every importa eten wn, pewatifally Illustrated. isi: 
large Pages. Retails 08.75 00. Tells all about 
Mining, Farming Homestead, | tent road and other ds; 
Transportation, Prices; Social, Bdveational and Religious 
Condition; Nationalities represented; Climate, Soils, - 
ducts, Herds; Wages, all Trades and fessi fones Mercan- 
tile and Manufacturin Business: all Statistics; Areas: 
Rainfalls; Manitoba, British Colambi oes os 
every section sevens the Mississippi. Sells toe 

and secures the m 
tially bound, loinches | in length and yoy in mt ont~ 
side measure. Address BRADLEY, GARRETSON & Co, 
io 66 .N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE COMPARATIVE EDITION OF 
THE NEW _TESTAMENT. 


—_ 
BOT FULL TEXT OF 
Versione “King James” and “Revised Ver- 
INE sions” IN PARALLEL PAGES. 
=—_ OOK. Free from errors. es shown 
at aglance. ONLY ONE BOOK REQUIRED. ves time, 
saves lavor, insures accuracy, gives sateteee. Sells 
rapilly. Containing 1, 1.000 . Price on ay fA; 1. “¢ 
AGENTS AMBERS 
WANTED. St. seeds ye ; Chicago, IIL; ‘stants, be 


AGENTS of energy and industry can =. 
\ from $20 to $50 per week in sell- 
ing our CONSPECTUS of the HISTORY of the 
Political PARTIES and the Federal GOVERN- 
MENT. One of the most popular and best endorsed 
works ever published. Send for particulars and terms. 
Address GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 

5 Dey Street, New York City. 

AGENTS WA NTED for the Best and Fastest 


Selling Pictorial books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 























33 5S per cent. 





“BI PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 
8. = free. TAYLOR BROS. & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





VAS Foto Ben FcR ya ce, 


FOR THE LIBERAL E 
WOMEN. Examinations for reniranee, Sept. 14th oF 
Catalogues emus on application e 

DEAN, Registrar. 


BNNOX LV ANIA MILITARY ACA 
En Enginecring, Ch Choate a and co lish. De- 
es conferred. Col. THEO. HYATT, President. 


MAPLEWOO 
| 1841. roadvantage ir Tis Na 
eadv: 
gy an ngep D 3% location of Tanetualed 


Drew Ladies’ i - 
ful, homelike, ‘Soroush. “Mus 4 A es BR Sy = 
passed, Rates low. Desine Sope.'7. Geo. C. Smith, AM. 


_ Golden Hill Semina for Young Ladies, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Address Miss EMILy Natson. a 


CUTEST ETER SEMINARY 
fos Siarsened “rar el GR ARES 
nd year 
School will 0 open Se tember 21st, 188 * — 
1615 C TNUT STREET, "Philadelphia. 


HigEeann MILITARY ACA DEMY. 


cester, M meee is Twenty-sixth 
ear September a 
Tare to ©. my METCALE SS f Avply a 





























MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
The New Sunday School Song Book 


[avo FU. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation @ 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore pnogualed. and that the work contains 
such a wealth of treasures old and new as can 
be found in no other similar collection. 

HEART AND VOICE contains 192 pages. ( 
poges larger than the ordinary size) 4, ayutlty 

rented o9 on fine. toned paper, handsomely and durably 

und in boar 

Price 23.60 Per dozen by express, 35 cents br 
mail.? A sin - "oo copy (board covers) mailed 
on rece t T 

TAND VOICE will be supplied by all 

m. a masic dealers at publishers’ prices. 











Peekskill (N.Y.) Military A — 
8 EY Pileary . hondemy —Fo For ctr 


Steubenville (Ohio) 
= e (Ohio nce Past Seeieary. 52 


Years’ Su 
low. <end toy Cx M. Rep, Ph. D., Prin. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 5 Union Square, N. Y.; Cincinnati. 0 
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Religions Intelligence. 


PRESBYTERIAN HOME MISSIONS. 


In the past ten years a great impulse has 
been given to missionsin the Far West. The 
opening of new railroads in the territories 
has attracted a steady stream of seitlers to 
these unpopulated regions, and villages and 
towns and cities are springing up as by 
magic. This immense expanse of country 
offers a fine field for missionary labor— 
labor that is attended with hardships, sac- 
rifices, deprivations, good 
The Methodist missionary managers say 
that the reports of their active and ener- 
getic remind them of the 
labors of those sturdy pioncers, the early 
fathers of Methodism All 
classes of population are made more acces- 
sible by the rapid advance of the railroad 
enterprise—the Mexicans, the Indians, the 
miners, and the miscellaneous population 
which from mapy parts of this 
country and Europe. 

In this new and growing fleld the Pres- 


aud results. 


wissionarics 


American 


comes 


zeal and 
activity second to no other denomination. 
They have taken hold of the ‘ Indian 
problem” and the ‘* Mormon problem” with 


byterians are working with a 


a determination to do their utmost toward 
effecting a bappy and peaceful solution. In 
Mormondom the work is carricdbon largely 
in schools which are supported entirely by 
the 
the Church; and we are 
told what has been accomplished in this 
department, under the title of ‘‘ Woman's 
Work,” in the report of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions. 
edged that since the 
embraces the 


contributions from women and Sun- 


day-schools of 


It is acknowl- 
women began this 
Indians and 
Mexicans, as well as tbe Mormons, “‘ it hus 


work, which 


gained in interest beyond all precedent.” 
There are in all 72 schools, of which 5 are 
in South New Mexico, 36 
in Utah, 3 in Idaho, and 5 in Alaska, where 
results follow close upon effort and where 
the promise is large, The work for the year 
in this department has been so prosperous 


Colorado, 23 in 


that there is on every hand a demand for 
new schools and for enlarged accommo- 
dations in the older schools. The Board, in 
view of all the favorable and pressing cir- 
cumstances, call for more men for frontier 
work, Last year, they say, ‘‘we obtained 
all the good men we could from the grad- 
uating classes in all our theological sem 
inaries; but the supply was not equal Lo the 


demand,” and, in consequence, they had 


to send out, at heavy cost, men with fam- 


ilies. They appeal for men and means, 
both of which the Chureh can furnish. 
They say that wonderful opportunities are 
presented in Dakota and Montana, Ne- 
braska and Kansas, Texas and New Mex- 
ico, Colorado and Utah, California and 
Oregon, ‘‘ Now is the time to make the 


desert blossom as the rose.” 
The reports of missionaries from these 


great fields are full of interest. Of the 
work in Utah, Idaho, and Montana the 
Rev. D. J. MeMillan writes that, when 


he reached that populous valley, in 1875, 
there was not one professing Christian 
amoung the 17,000 persons livingin the Val- 
ley. The entire non-Mormon element had 
come out of the Mormon Church and was 
in avowed enmity toward all religion. There 
was but and that was for 
schools. Mr. MeMillan sent out an appeal 
for money, but few had any faith iu his 
work. An elder of St 
**T’ve seen enough of these Mormon hordes. 
There’s pot a soul among them worth sav- 
ing. I'll not give a dime.” An Illinois 
minister said: ‘‘I believe firmly that the 
Mormons are all reprobate, and I 
advise you to abandon = your 
wild scheme or you perish with 
them.” Another elder replied that 
amount of eredentisls could commend to 
his favor any such undertaking. Another 
said he would rather help equip an army, 
to annihilate the Murmons. Mr. McMillan 
received money, however; but from whom 
he knew not and did not lose his faith in 
the success of his efforts. As the result, he 
savs: ‘‘500 children and youth have passed 
under our instruction and influence and 
The circle of young 
A church 


one opening, 


Joseph wrote: 


would 
may 


no 


now call us blessed. 
people has been revolutionized. 


whuyse roll contains forty-two names (thirty- 
five of whom remain) has grown up. 





Three other churches, in as many neighbor- 
ing towns, are part of the immediate results. 
An average of one convert per month, or 
sixty-eight in the five years and eight 
months, I have welcomed from the Mor- 
moun ranks tothe communion of our own 
beloved church. The establishment and 
maintenance of twenty schools in purely 
Mormon communities, in an unbroken line 
of 400 miles from nort to south, with 1,500 
cbildren of Mormon parentage thus brought 
under Gospel influences, aud the distribu- 
tion of hundreds of copies of the Word of 
God, where before it was unknown, are part 
of the visible fruits. And now a score of 
towns, who have caught a gleam of Gospel 
light and felt its warmth and promise of 
potency as a cure for their ills, are plead- 
ing for our help.” 

The summary of the Board forthe year 
shows that 1,217 men have been in com- 
mission in 89 states and territories. Kansas 
takes the lead, having 124 missionaries, 
and lowa coming next, with 103. Of the 
number, 940 are in the Western 
and territories. The missionaries 
report 4,979 additions on confession and 
4,715 on certificate, and a total membership 
of 65,666, with 99,018 in the congrega- 
tions. There are 1,147 church edifices, and 
$115,865 of church debts was paid the 
past year. The total receipts of the Board 
were $345,911, the largest since the reunion. 
In 1871 the income was $331,043. There- 
after it fell off, going as low as $258,809, in 
1877. 

In view of all the circumstances, it is not 
surprising (hat the Standing Committee on 
Ilome Missions sLould report to the General 
Assembly that ‘‘no such report from our 
home-mission work was ever made to the 
Presbyterian Church as that which is pre- 
sented to this General Assembly.” 


whole 


states 





fue Committee of the English Wesleyan 
Conference on the Sabbath, reporting on the 
subject, 8a) 

‘Nearly 120,000 public houses of various 
kinds are Opened on every Sabbath in this 
country. More than a quarter of a million of 
persons must be engaged in the work of these 
houses. It is computed that £400,000 is spent 
in intoxicating liquors on each Lord’s Day, the 
far larger partof which enormous sum comes 
out of the pockets of the laboring classes. 
Efforts have been made from time to time to 
restrict the hours on the Sabbath during which 
this evil trattic may be carried on. Nine-tenths 
of Lreland are now placed under the régime of 
Sunday closing and the whole of Scotland for 
thirty years has been under this rule, and in 
each case with inealeulable social and econom- 
ic benefits. We rejoice to record that the bili 
introdneed by Mr. John Roberts, member for 
the Flint Boroughs, for the stoppage of the 
sale of intoxicating liquors on Sunday in 
Wales, was carried, on the second reading, by 
the decisive majority of 146—163 voting in 
favor of it and only 17 against it. General pe- 
titions in favor of the measure were presented 
last year, with over 250,000 signatures—more 
than one-third of the adult population of 
Wales—a larger proportion of the inhabitants 
of any particular district than had at any time 
petitioned the legislature in support of any 
measure. ‘this year the public representative 
boards in Wales, the corporations, local boards, 
boards of guardians, school boards, and relig- 
ious associations have poured their petitions 


into the House of Commons. A_can- 
vass of the population of North Wales 
was taken in 1879—80. That canvass 


was so complete that they received the 
written opinions of four-fifths of the total 
number of householders, and the result was 
almost astounding. Out of the 78,485 who 
thus voted, 75,510 declared themselves in favor 
of the bill, 989 against, and 1,936 neutral, or 
76 to 1 in favor of the measure; and the last 
test of the genuineness and depth of this ex- 
traordinary movement was one which would 
have great weight in the high court of Parlia 

ment—that, of the 30 members returned for 
Wales, 29 were supporters of this bill. Public 
opinion in England, indeed, irrespective of 
political party, has been steadily, if not rapid 

ly growing in this direction, especially in our 
large towns and cities. We may refer to the 

remarkable fact that in Liverpool the town 
council have, only with one dissentient, me- 
morialized Parliament for the entire cessation 
of the liquor traffic on Sunday, and that a can- 
yass of householders in more than 300 towns 
and villages in various parts of the land, rep- 
resenting a population of three millions, gives 
164.012 in favor of entire closing on Sundays. 
57.180 against, and 85.331 neutral. The coun 

trv is evidently ripening for very considerable 
advance in limiting the drink traffic on the 
Lord’s Day, and the most remarkable proof of 
this is that the parliamentary resolution of Mr 
Stevenson—‘ That, in the opinion of this House. 
it is expedient that the law which limits the 
hours of sale of intoxicating drinks on Sunda: 
in England and Wales should be amended so 
as to apply to the whole of the day’—was car 
ried by 153 votes to 117.” 

....The Wesleyan Conference, believing 
that it has been increasing ministers too rapid- 
ly, voted this year not to accept any at all. 
In consequence, seventy-two candidates who 
were recommended by the committee were 
turned away. The Conference received with 
great pleasure a deputation of Nonconformis's, 
led by the Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown; but the 


— = 








reception of a kindly letter from the Bishop of 
Liverpool, Dr. Ryle, was an almost unprece- 
dented event and gave great satisfaction. The 
letter was dated ‘‘ The Palace, Liverpool,” and 
signed bythe Bishop. He said he could not 
regard the Conference in Liverpool with any 
feelings but those of deep interest. Heshould 
esteem it afavorif the president would con- 
vey to the Conference his heartfelt thanks for 
the great services rendered to all branches of 
Christ’s Church in England by Wesleyan 
Methodism. Although they belonged to dif- 
ferent communions, their points of agreement 
were very much more important than their 
points of difference. They were in different 
regiments, but he rejoiced that they fought 
under the same banner and were led by the 
same Captain. He could say, with all sincer- 
ity: ‘*Grace, mercy, and peace to those who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.”” The 
letter was received with cheering, and amid 
great demonstrations the president was in- 
structed to express the sincere and hearty 
reciprocation of the sentiments of His 
Lordship by the Conference. The president 
said no such event had happened before 
in the history of Methodism, nor anything 
like it. The Conference had an unusually long 
death-roll to commemorate, and it included 
some of the most brilliant Wesleyan preachers. 
It was decided to have four missionary secre- 
taries, as in the past, though some thought 
three would be enough, andthe vacancies were 
filled by election. The Rev. G. W. Olver was 
chosen to succeed Dr. Punshon. 


.... The Sabbath, if it is to be maintained, 
must be fought for is the opinion of the English 
Wesleyan Committee, as expressed in their 
report to Conference. They say: 


“We cannot shut our eves to the fact that 
our Sabbath i: threatened, formidably and 
resolutely threatened. It may be that the 
struggle upon which we have already entered 
will determine whether in this Protestant land 
we are to have a Continental Sunday; a Popish 


Sunday. frittered away in unhallowed frivoli- | 


ties and desecrated by secular trafficking and 
amusement; or whether we are to retain and 
transmit tocoming generations that calm and 
quiet Sabbath, that hallowed and blessed Sab- 
bath which we have inherited from our fore- 
fathers and to the devout observance of which 
we oweso much of our sober force and tranquil 
perseveranve.”’ 


... The hubbub In Rome over the attack on 
the procession at the removal of the remains 
of Pius TX has not subsided. A meeting has 
been held of three thousand persons, including 
many sentenced to penal servitude under the 
Pontifical Government. A resolution proposing 
the abolition of the papal guaranties law and 
occupation of papal palaces was passed, not- 
withstanding the interference of the police, 
who deemed the proposition an incitement to 
violation of law. 


pee A free conference, representing the 
various Norwegian Lutheran Synods, has been 
held in St. Ausgar, Iowa, with a view to 
bringing them together into one General Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Conference or Council. Four 
synods were represented by 341 delegates. 
The doctrines of redemption and forgiveness 


of sin were discussed and the points of differ-— 


ence brought out, and the Conference ad 
journed till 1883, without accomplishing any- 
thing definite. 


...‘* The Synod of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Churches of the South of Italy”? represents 
the mission work of the English Wesleyans 
The meeting of the Synod this year was held 
4? Naples. ‘The statistics reported were as 
follows: communicating members, 605; cat_ 
echumens, 185; Sunday scholars, 280; day 
scholars, males, 228; females, 108; total, 336; 
attendants on worship, 1,058. Three native 
candidates were approved and recommended 
for ordination. 


....The officers of Howard Mission, of this 
city, announce that the Rev. W. C. Van Meter, 
who founded the Mission, will resume the 
charge of it. He left it in 1872, to go to Rome, 
Italy, to engage in Bible and Sunday-school 
work. His wife’s health is mentioned as one 
of the reasons of his return. The managers 
of the Mission announce that he is gladly re- 
ceived back to his old position. 


....An official statement of the English 
Wesleyan Methodist Thanksgiving Fund shows 
that thus far $1,506,625 has been promised and 
$1,205,960 paidin. The districts giving over 
2100,000 each are: Ist London, $111,925; 2d 
London, $175.835; Birmingham, $131,505; 
Liverpool, $136,980; Manchester, $108,480; 
Bolton, $104,280. 


....Dr. Watson, of Dundee, moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land last year, is dead. He was a graduate of 
(Glasgow University, from which he received 
his doctorate. Dr. Watson was 59 years of 
age. 

....The newest thing in Ritualism is the es- 
tablishment of a Convalescent Home for Rit- 
ualistic Postmen at St. Leovard’s, London. 





Q ° ~ 
Missions, 

THe Rev. Henry Marden, of the American 
Board, has been carrying on mission work 
in a den of robbers in Zeitun. In what is 
called the upper ward of Zeitun, which is 
isolated from the rest of the town by steep 
rocks, live about 2,000 Armenians, who are no 
strangers to the Ten Commandments, having 
broken every one of them and been readily 
shrived by the priests. Mr. Marden says it is 
doubtful if there is a darker place in the whole 
empire; yet the leaders of the Armenian 
Church in Zeitun would have driven Mr. 
Marden and his assistants away, if fear of the 
robbers, who are firm friends of the mission- 
aries, had not restrained them. They preferre4 
that the community should continue in all 
its wretchedness and crime rather than permit 
the missionaries to supplant the old religion. 
The missionaries had gained the friendship of 
the robbers by befriending them in a compli- 
cation with the government and saving them 
from extirpation, and Mr. Marden was made 
welcome among them, and secured, at a mere 
nominal sum, the house of the leader of the 
robbers for a school and place of worship. 
He’ was very much encouraged in his work 
and expects that good results will ere long 
appear. Says Mr. Marden: 

“During our visit we had free access to all 
classes of the people, both in our house and at 
their own homes, and, though it was under- 
stood everywhere that onr only errand was to 
awaken an interest in Evangelical truth, yet 
we heard no word of opposition, but were 
listened to with close attention. Freqnently 
some man, the story of whose life would make 
us shudder, declared that, if some good friend 
had taken an interest in them and told them 
these things before, they would never have 
hecome what they now are. This friendly 
attitude toward the Evangelical faith is very 
encouraging. and the personal work from 
house to house not only is le:.vening the whole 
community with the truth, but i: already a 
powerful restraint upon Javl-s-ness and 
crime. There are scores of men who have 
defied all efforts of the government to tame 
them; but, on listening to the words of Jesus, 
have given their pledge of reform and kept 
it, even in times of great temptation.”’ 





....The Missionary Society of the Church of 
Russia, at its annual meeting in May last, at 
which several prelates were present, reported 
an increase of income for 1880 and of interest 
in its work. The number of members of the 
Society is now 7,636, a gain of nearly 1.090. 
The receipts were 147,818 roubles ($310,862), 
against 131,218 roubles in 1879; but there was 
on hand at the close of 1879 no less than 
539,188 roubles, making the amount available 
the past year 687,607 roubles, of which nearly 
300,000 belonged to the fixed capital, 173,902 
to the reserve fund, and 214,670 tothe fund 
subject to draft. The expenditure was 147,- 
961 roubles ($110.970). The chief mission of 
the Society, that in Japan, isin a flourishing 


condition. A special mission is about to be 
established among the Khirgese of the 
Steppes. 


....-One of the signs of the spread of Chris- 
tianity in Japan is the earnest efforts made to 
oppose it. A magazine advocating the union 
of Buddhism and Shintoism, for the purpose of 
putting down Christianity, has been started. 
It is published six times a month. It exhorts 
the priests of the old religion to lay aside their 
disputes, in the presence of the foe, and com- 
bat it till it is destroyed. An account is given 
in one of the numbers of a meeting of priests 
to devise means to stop the progress of Chris- 
tianity. One of the royal princes presided. It 
is significant that the magazine in a late issue 
drops Shintoism and becomes an advocate of 
Buddhism solely. 


....One of the missionaries of the Living 
stone Inland Mission writes from Paraballa, on 
the Congo, that the people of that vicinity, 
though heathen, “‘are very superior, not only 
to most other African tribes, but even to the 
heathen of England, as regards their morals 
and manners.”’ The same missionary also says 
that Stanley is making a very substantial road, 
wide enough for three carriages abreast. 
Ditches are made on each side, to carry off the 
water from heavy rains. The full staff of the 
Livingtone Inland Mission now consists of 
twenty Europeans, of whom all but two are 
in Africa. There are three ladies in the party. 


....Last year an open-air mass-meeting was 
held at Tokio by the missionaries, and it 
passed off witbout disturbance. Now another 
mass-meeting, attended by thousands, has 
been held in a large Japanese theater, three or 
four thousand persons being present to listen 
to addresses by the missionaries and native 
preachers. It is thought that at least 200 
pagan priests were in the audience. 


....Tbe Lutheran General Synod has 8 
ordained missionaries, 109 congregations, 2,193 
communicants, and 6,483 members in India, 
and one missionary and 62 communicants at 
Muhlenberg Mission, in Africa. There is « 
farm in connection with the latter mission of 
75 acres, on which coffee is cultivated. 
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The Funday-school. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 2list. 
THE MANNA.—Exop. xv1, 1—8. 





Nores.—‘‘E/im.””—Famous for its palm trees. 
There are as many as seventy there now, and 
it is a pleasant resting-place, identified with 
what is now called Wady Gharandel. 
“Unto the wilderness of sin.”°—A ** wilderness”’ 
is not a sandy desert, but an uncultivated up- 
land, which would allow pasture. It is now 
called El Murtha. ‘*On the fifteenth day 
of the second mozth.’—That was very slow 
traveling ; but it must be remembered that it 
was a Very unwieldy multitude of two or three 
millions, as is thought, with all their cattle 
and their feeble children. There were, doubt- 
yess, good roads nearly or quite all the way. 
-—_——“* Died by the hand of the Lord.”*—That 
is, by the plague, when the first-born were 
slain in Egypt. ‘To kill this whole as- 
sembly with hunger.”—The people had been 
accustomed to abundant food in a fertile land. 
Now they had come into a wild country, that 
was full of rocks and narrow defiles and 
jooked as if it were the abode of evil spirits. 
Nor did they know what was beyond it. 
“On the sixth day.””—The day before the Sab- 
bath, that they may rest on the Sabbath. 
“Ye shal! know that the Lord hath brought you 
out.”’—Tie Lord, and not we, Moses and Aaron. 
"In the evening flesh,’—The quails that were 
also promised. The miracle consisted in the 
surprising and supernatural quantity of a 
natural product. The quails might naturally 
be in considerable quantities; but not in such 
quantities just when wanted. The bread from 
heaven was the manna, which was like the 
natural exudation of a tamarisk shrub, and so 
familiar to them. It is gathered now in the 
same region and is a sweetish, sticky kind of 
gum, used as food. 

Instruction.—El'm was a pleasant place to 
stop at, but we cannot stop there always. 
When everything goes pleasantly with us, we 
may rejoice and make the most of God’s good 
providence; but we must not think that that 
is the end of our journey. There may be hard 
times before us—places where the way is hard, 
and the path fs rocky, and food is scarce. 
Then let us remember that this is part of our 
journey also, and must be gone through be- 
fore we reach the happy end. The best is 
always ahead, and the bad can be endured, in 
expectation of the good. 

They murmured against Moses and Aaron. 
But why should they do that? Moses and 
Aaron were not responsible. It was the Lord’s 
doings, not theirs. They were acting under 
orders. Do we ever fret and scold about peo- 
ple, when really our scolding is against God? 
If things do not go to suit us, do we feel cross 
toward those above us, like the fisherman who 
voted against the Administration because he 
had a bad catch of herring? God has put 
over us rulers, parents, teachers, and, if they 
try to do as well as they can, and yet things 
do not go to pleate us, we are really blaming 
God, who put them over us, if we murmur 
against them. 

Fretful people are apt to be very short- 
sighted. They do not remember that when 
things went pleafantly they were satisfied and 
endorsed the mavagement they now complain 
of. These Hebrews were very glad to get out 
of Egypt. 

You can tell a low nature by its fretting 
about its victuals. A decent, manly boy will 
eat what be can get and make the best of it. 

Don’t fret about what sad times we live in 
and how much better the old times were. 

Our times are better than any other times 

there ever were. 

God is very gractous and merciful even to 
miserable murmurers. He gives them what is 
ever so much hetter than they deserve. 

All our bread is from heaven. All our mer- 
cies are from God’s infinite goodness. If God 
should rain down bread from heaven for us, 
we might for afew days think of God; but 
soon we should take it as a matter of course, 
like our food that we raise in the garden. But 
all is from God, and we should see his good 
hand in it all. 

Christ is the true bread from heaven. He 
it is who must be taken into our characters, to 
strengthen and support us, as bread supports 
our bodies. He himself compares himself 
with the manna. Have we taken Christ as our 
example and our Saviour ? 

The falling of the manna provided for the 
rest of the seventh day. It was considerable 
work to gather the manna. That work must 
stop on the Sabbath ; and the Sabbath rest is 
for us also. 

And so is work for us. When God gave 
manna, he gave it in such a way that they had 
to get up early in the morning and gather it, 
with considerable labor. God does not make 
miracles to have us idle. 


May we not gather that early rising is a part 
of the divine economy of labor? And early to 

















News of the Week. 


THE WHITE HOUSE PATIENT. 


Tue condition of President Garfield contin- 
ued to improve steadily until Saturday last, 
when a return of the fever showed itself and 
occasioned considerable uneasiness. While this 
relapse is not considered very alarming, it is 
sufficient to warn the public that the Prest- 
dent is still a very sick man, and not a conva- 
lescent invalid. On Sunday the President’s 
pulse reached 104, which is the highest point 
since the severe relapse of two weeks ago ; but 
subsequently the fever subsided and the 
patient’s condition became more favorable. 
Drs. Hamilton and Agnew, the consulting 
physicians, are both in attendance, and their 
names appear on the official bulletins, which, 
however, give but scanty information. 
Secretary Blane at once notified Mr. Lowell, 
the American minister to England, of the un- 
favorable change in the condition of the 
patient; but gave no indication of what 
might be expected therefrom. If the attend- 
ing physicians deem it safe, the President will 
be removed from the White- House in a fort- 
night. He is anxious to be taken to Mentor ; 
but the journey by railroad will probably be 
thought too fatiguing, and he will probably 
be put on board a naval vessel and conveyed 
to some healthful locality. A gentleman at 
Newport has offered his residence for the 
President’s use. 

On Monday last, it was decided by the phy- 
sicians to make another incision, to facilitate 
the discharge of pus, and the operatéon was 
successfully performed, affording the patient 
considerable relief. At present his condition 
is pronounced ‘‘favorable,’’? which, though | 
semewhat vague, is reassuring news. 

Guiteau is in jail and knows that the Prest- 
dent is living. He regrets having caused him 
so much pain, and says his intention was to 
have killedhim outright. The prisoner is al- 
lowed to converse with no one apart from bis 
jailers and the court officials. He has request- 
ed to be released on bail, basing his claim to 
the privilege upon the fact that the President 
will recover. 





OBITUARY. 


Mr. James STOKES, a member of the 
banking firm of Phelps, Stokes & Co., died 
on Monday, August 2nd, at his country resi- 
dence in Orange Mountain, N.J. Mr. Stokes 
was born in the year 1804, at 45 Wall Street, 
where his banking-house now stands, and was 
the son of Thomas Stokes, an Englishman, who 
came to this country the year previous and 
engaged in the clothing business, his son 
James subsequently associating himself with 
him. In 1837 Mr. James Stokes married the 





entered the firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co., re- 
tiring from it, after forty years, to assist in 
organizing the house of Phelps, Stokes & Co. 

Mr. Stokes was a most successful business 
man and was universally respected and ad- 
mired for his excellent personal traits. He 
was amember of the Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church, of this city, and was prominently 
connected with many charitable and religious 
organizations. In politics Mr. Stokes was at 
first a Heury Clay Whig, but subsequently 
joined the Democratic party. He was tendered 
the Democratic nomination for mayor of New 
York in 1857, but declined it, not desiring to 
be prominent in politics. 

The funeral took place on Thursday last, at 
bis residence in Madison Square, the serv- 
ices being conducted by the Rev. Drs. Parker 
and Rider. A large number of persons 
“were present, including delegations from the 
Historical Society, the Manhattan Club, and 
other social and charitable organizations. 

Mr. Stokes lived with his wife forty-seven 
years and leaves seven children—Anson Phelps 
Stokes, James Stokes, Jr., Colonel Thomas 
Stokes, William E. Dodge Stokes, Mrs. Henry 
Dale, Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes, and Miss 
Olivia Stokes. His estate is valued at $7,000,- 
000 and is equally divided among his children, 
with the following bequests: American Bible 
Society, 10,000; American Home Missionary 
Society, $5,000; Union Theological Seminary, 
$2,000; Baptist Theological Seminary, $2,000 ; 
American Tract Society, $2,000; Home 
for Incurables, $1,000; Society of Rup- 
tured and Crippled, $1,000; Colored Orphan 
Asylum, $2,000; American Board of Foreign 
Missions, $10,000; Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, $1,000; Baptist Home 
Missionary Society, $5,000; American Baptist 
Missionary Union, for Burmah and foreign 
missions, $10,000. 





Tue British House of Commons has been 
the scene of considerable disturbance during 
the past week and a most discreditable affair 
took place on Wednesday, the 3d inst., when 
Mr. Bradlaugh, the well-known Irish member, 
was forcibly ejected. The House had been 





means early to bed. 


daughter of Anson Phelps, and subsequently - 


itated attempt to enter the House and were 
fully prepared for the emergency. Mr. Brad- 
laugh was greeted with cheers from a huge 
mob outside the doors, and succeeded in partly 
forcing his way in, when he was seized by the 
police und ejected, with violence. On the 
previous Monday Mr. Parnell, the famous 
Home Ruler, was suspended for the balance of 
the session, upon motion of Mr. Gladstone. 
The House of Lords has been busily engaged 
in the consideration of the Land Bill, recently 
passed by the Commons, and many Conserva- 
tive peers have sharply assailed its provisions. 
Several amendments were carried and it is 
likely that more changes will be made before 
it will be allowed to go to the Queen for her 
signature. John Dillon, the Land Leaguer, 
has been released from jail and there are 
rumors of slight turbulence in Ireland. 


..-The Virginian Democratic State Conven- 
tion met in Richmond, on Thursday last, and 
nominated the Hon. John W. Daniel for gov- 
ernor, and James Barbour for lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. The Maine Democratic Convention was 
held in Lewiston, on the same day, the Hon. 
Franklin Ried receiving the gubernatorial nomi- 
nation by acclamation. Both conventions 
passed resolutions strongly condemning the 
attempted assassination of President Garfield 
and expressing sympathy with him and hopes 
for his recovery. 


.-Leo Hartmann, the Nihilist, has Jeft the 
United States for Canada, fearing that the 
State Department at Washington might hand 
him over to the Russian Governmegt. Re- 
ports of conspiracies in Russia still continue, 
but the Czar is everywhere received with 
acclamation by the people and but little im- 
portance is attached tc the statements of the 
St. Petersburg police. 


.. The Franco-Tunisan War still continues, 
but the approaching French elections rob all 
other matters of interest to the people of 
France. England and Italy have sent two 
more iron-clads to Tunis. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S OPPORTUNITY. 


Some of our good people are so much ab- 
sorbed in gratitude for the President's re- 
covery as to have no disposition left to de- 
vote to the political significance of the 
moment. Let us say to such ill-advised 
friends that, toa man in such high station as 
the President holds, political death is as 
mueh to be dreaded us the fatality we hope 
he has escaped, and that, if the nation per- 
mits itself at this moment to be absorbed in 
grateful emotions, Me results of the great 
struggle against ‘‘ Bossism” and the spoils 
system, as well as those to be reaped from 
the baptism of fire and suffering through 
which we have all passed, step by step, with 
our sticken President, will be lost. 

There isa freedom and grandeurin the 
position of the President which it is not 
too much to say that none of his recent 
predecessors have enjoyed. We pray to 
God that, as he rises to strength and to the 
use of his powers, he may sce it. Whatever 
may have been true before, he is now free; 
his hands are untied; no man and no party 
can claim him; and, except by his own act, 
he cannot be put into shickles again. If 
that fate, which may God forefend, befalls 
him, it will only be because he squanders 
the opportunity not only of his lifetime, 
but of the people he governs, and puts bim- 
self into trammels again. 

The American people are well acquainted 
with their President. They know his opin- 
ions, his principles, and his impulses. 
They believe in him as they know him, and 








never so much as at this moment. He will 
rise from his bed to receive from them, 
Nerth and South, East and West, and toa 
great extent without distinction of party, a 
degree of confidence than which no Presi- 
dent has enjoyed more since Washington— 
not even Abraham Lincoln while he lived. 

He has triumphed in a great struggle 
against a corruptsystem, and, whatis more, 
the bullet of Guiteau, while it left him 
alive, has crippled for the moment the 
popular sympathy with the system 
against which he struggled. The peo- 
ple are always ready to idealize their 
heroes, and, no doubt, they are doing 
this at this moment forthe President. They 
have settled it that he was hurt almost to 
death by the rebound on him of a system 
which is as fatally dangerous to them as 
Guiteau’s bullet was to him. The mur- 
derous purpose which lay in his aim is, in 
their view, the tragic illustration of the 
yet more deadly aim of party politics and 
demngogical intrigue at the honor and in- 
terest of the nation. The President lies 
on his bed in pathetic helplessness, and the 
hope, the conscience, the intelligence of the 
nation works out the significance of the 
scene. The New York campaign has 
helped them on to their conclusions. That 
struggle was marked with a rare absence of 
concealmgnt. The doings at Albavy sup- 
plied an interpretation in large letters of 
the hidden text of our political condition 
which has sunk into the hearts of the peo- 
rle, purified their minds, and ripened their 
opinions, 

It is not to be denied that, mingled with 
the brave and honest first steps of the Pres. 
ident’s Administration, there have been 
some which could not be defended as just 
to himsclf nor as in harmony with his 
known convictions; but the people are gen- 
erous, and they have attributed these acts 
to the stress of circumstances—to the hard 
necessities of conciliation, and to the im- 
mense pressure which a corrupt system 
could make the best of Presidents feel. 

What we pray the President will see, as 
he resumes power, is that, whatever reasons 
for such apologies there may have been, 
they exist no longer. Whatever else the 
bullet of Guiteau may or may not have 
effected, it dissipated these excuses once and 
forall. They can never again be thought 
of for President Garfield. He is a free 
man. The full powers of the President are 
in his hands, The splendid opportunity is 
his to be true to his convictions and theories 
of government and to know that to do so is 
both the line of sound statesmanship and 
in accordance with the wish of the nation. 


It is a singular commentary on the pro- 
cess by which a people are educated for the 
government of themselves that this con- 
gressional command of the federal offices, 
which is now perceived to be so full of 
mischief, grew up by slow degrees, under 
the influence of what was supposed to be a 
mensure of reform—the desire to limit 
and guard the President's appointing 
power; but we have had to learn that the 
reform was worse than the original evil. 
When, then, the President sets himself 
against the system which has cost Lim so 
dear, this fact presents itself to him that, 
if he snatches power from the senators and 
representatives, only to concentrate it in 
the Federal Administration, and to use it 
there as it was used by Jackson and his 
successors, he will only throw his Admin- 
istration back into the very system which 
has already proved unsound and Jed to the 
enormous abuses of the ante-bellum period. 

The fact which gives importance and 
greatness tothe President’s opportunity is 
that he is free to resume these great powers— 
not for himself nor his party, but for the 
nation. When we despaired of getting rid 
of slavery, the war brought us to the mo- 
ment which put the opportunity into our 
hands; and it is the undying fame of Lin- 
coln that he was equal to the moment and 
did not lose his opportunity. We have 
been as much in theclouds about the whole 
question of federal administration; but the 
opportunity is here. The President under- 


stands the subject in all its relations. His 
own opinions are known and accepted. 
There is no department of the Federal 
Governi.cat which he has not exceptional 
qualifications to administer himself. He is 
free from the trammels of party and the 
people are ready to support him. May 





God raise him from his bed, and, higher 
thao that, to be fully up to his day and his 
opportunity! 





A GOOD RIDDANCE. 


Leo Hartmann, the Russian Nihilist and 
assassin, has fled from the United States to 
Canada. In a telegram to a. fellow-con- 
spirator in this city, he exultingly an 
nounccs his escape from this tyranoous 
land, and his safe arrival within the freer 
dominions of the Queen. He congratu- 
lates himself that he bas escaped, and we 
congratulate ourselves that we have got 
rid of him. 

The American soil is not infertile in 
assassins. We can and do raise all of that 
crop that we need. We have our well-kept 
and wel:-occupied stone palaces for their 
residence, and our rich plains produce 
hemp, which, if not quite so good 
as the Russian, is st ong enough to 
serve the purpose for which hemp was 
created and is sufficiently tasked in dispos- 
ing of the native American murderer. Even 
of the political assassin we have so much 
of our own production that we are quite 
willing to be protectionists on that subject 
and put on a prohibitory duty. There was 
Bovth, with his fellow-couspirators. Now 
there is Guiieau, not to speak of vulgarer 
murderers, who are satisfied to threaten 
cabinet ministers and governors and to 
slaughter officers of the excise. These are 
all we need, without making our shores a 
harbor of refuge for Irish and Russian 
ruffians. 

Assistant-Secretary-of-State Hitt is cred- 
ited with having frightened Mr. Hartmann 
out of this country. When asked if the 
Russian conspirator would be surrendered 
to the Russian Government, if demanded, 
he replied that any man would be surren- 
dered against whom there was brought 
good evidence that he had committed or 
tried to commit murder, and that the fact 
that the person murdered or attacked was 
an emperor did not mitigate the offense. 
We do not see why it should. For political 
offenders America should be a safe refuge; 
but the murder of a king is not a political 
offense, but acriminal one. Assassination 
is not a recognized political device. A 
sovereigu’s life is just as sacred as any body’s 
else, at the very least, and Americans have 
no interest in ameliorating a bad govern- 
ment by the incident of slaughter, what- 
ever Wendell Phillips may say. 

We are plessed to see that Secretary 
Blaine bas assured the British Government, 
through Minister Lowell, that he will make 
all efforts to discover and punish those who 
have been sending their infernal machines 
by British steamers to England. This 
Rossa and this Crowe have taken pride in 
boasting that they have been engaged in 
such atrocious attempts to commit murder 
abroad for political purposes. We do pot 
want such men here. If foreign coun- 
tries want them, let them have them. 
If Russia wants a Hartmann, let her send 
over the evidence against him, and, with 
his own tongue to confirm it, we shall 
be glad to give him up, if he should 
be on our shores. Our compliments also 
to England, and, if she has any subjects 
who are abusing our hospitality, we will be- 
nevolently returo them to those that want 
them. And let our subjects, whether native 
born or naturalized, beware bow they abuse 
the hospitality of our shores. We have 
some vacant cells in our prisons. 








THE POPE AT ROME. 


A consisTory, so the cable dispatches 
inform us, was held last week in Rome, at 
which twenty-two cardinals were present. 
The Pope referred to the disturbances at 
the time of the transfer of the body of Pius 
IX to its final resting-place, and declared 
that they proved that the Vicar of Christ 
enjoyed neither liberty nor safety in Rome. 

We believe the present Pope to be 
one of the best Christians living, a man 
of uncommon good sense and intelli 
gence. He is credibly reported to have 
hoped that he might soon break out 
from his quasi imprisonment and trust 
himself to the people and government 
of Rome. It is now believed that he will 
feel himself still a prisoner. It is hardly 
gracious, under these circumstances, to sug- 
gest that, if the Italian Government is in. 





different and the Roman populace hostile, 
the Papacy has itself to thavk for it; but it 
is true. Not Protestantism, or Atheism, but 
the Roman Catholic Church has had the 
exclusive education of Ituly and the control 
of Rome. This continued until the people 
were, by the policy of the Pope, utterly and 
finally alienated. Romanism, whether its 
religion or its policy, was faithfully tried 
and found wanting. All the failure, the 
whole of it, belongs to Romanism. If the 
people hate it, it is because it has taught 
them todo so. It taught the young, it re- 
pressed the old, it shut out ‘‘error,” it did 
its own sweet will, with nobody tointerfere, 
and the fruit is of its own sowing and rais- 
ing. Not that we believe that Leo would 
have chosen to sow any such secds as Pius 
and his predecessors did; but the system 
did and he must reap thefruit. Nor is itin 
good taste for Catholics to complain very 
loudly of the attitude toward their Pope of 
the inhabitants of the Holy City. 

Further, the vindictiveness of the Roman 
people toward the late Pope has a valid 
ground. He had been a temporal rer, 
and such a one, too, as was not loved. His 
government was a tyrauny. His prisons 
were filled with men who would have been 
free and eligible to honor in any but a 
tyrannously-governed state. Someof those 
political prisoners still live, and hate the 
Papacy. The sons of others live, and hate 
it. Their injuries do not justify their retal- 
iation on his dead body; but they have 
good reason not to love the name of Pope. 

Still further, we do not see what there is 
so sacred about the person of a priest, ora 
bishop, or a Pope that he should avoid the 
risks of performing his public duties be- 
cause be is afraid of insult or death. The 
Vicar of Christ has no higher right of tem- 
poral authority in Rome than Christ had in 
Jerusalem. At the risk of his life, with a 
government that did not care to protect 
him, with a vicious element in the populace 
that was ready to stone or crucify him, he 
went daily to the Temple—the St. Peter’s 
of Jerusalem—to teach. At the risk of his 
life, he did this, and, in doing it, sacrificed 
his life. Why should a Pope be denied the 
same privilege of martyrdom? 

Nevertheless, it is a most evident fact 
that the Italian Government was shocking- 
ly derelict in this miserable business, It 
must have known that there was danger of 
disturbance. It was a terrible blunder that 
it did not most amply protect the procession 
against the attacks of these virulent and 
murderous agitators. That night will long 
be a shame to Italy, when a mob of ruf- 
fians were permitted to assault the funeral 
procession in which was carried the body 
of the head of the Jargest branch of the 
Christian Church. The blunder of it 
almost outranks the crime. 





THE STALWARTS. 


THe word “Stalwart,” asa term of 
political designation, has its origin in the 
rhetoric of Mr. Blaine. He spoke of ‘‘ the 
stalwart Republicans of Maine” as being 
opposed to the conciliatory policy toward 
the South adopted by President Hayes in 
the outset of his Administration. He was 
-himself a ‘‘ Stalwart” in this sense. He 
did not like the policy, and a very large 
number of Republicans, not only in Maine, 
but throughout the country, sympathized 
with him in this dislike. Some of them 
branded the President as false to his party 
and its principles. Republican state con- 
ventions turned the cold shoulder to him. 
We thought then, as we think now, that 
they were not properly considerate of the 
circumstances in which President Hayes 
was placed and the extreme difficulty, if 
pot the impossibility of taking any other 
course than the one he did take. Be this 
as it may, stalwartism, as an antagonism to 
President Hayes, is a thing of the past and 
at present has no practical significance. 
His policy, whether wisely or unwisely 
taken, very speedily did its work and he 
is President no longer. 

A large number of the anti-Hayes ‘‘ Stal- 
warts” last year became Grant “ Stal- 
warts” and were strongly desirous of se, 
curing his renomination for the Presidency. 
Their prominent leaders in this effort were 
Senators Conkling, Cameron, and Logan 
Their talk, in advocating the renomination 
of General Grant, was that the country 
needed to have ‘‘ the strong man” in office, 
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with an iron will, that would keep the South 
in its place and take care of the rights of 
the Negro. The majority of the Chicago 
Convention, while appreciating the emi- 
nent services of General Grant and by no 
means indifferent on the so-called Southern 
question, chose not to follow the lead of 
these Grant ‘‘Stalwarts.” After balloting 
for several days, they concentrated their 
votes upon Genel Garfield and made bim 
the standard-bearer of the Republican 
Party. The subsequent rat‘fication of their 
action by the people put an end to Gravt 
Stalwartism—at least for the present, and 
probably for all time to come. It is not at 
all likely that any considerable portion of 
the Republican Party will ever again favor 
the renomination of General Grant; and, 
if he is a wise man, he will be content with 
his honors as they are, without seeking 
other political honors from the American 
people. 

What, then, is left of the race of ‘*Stal- 
warts,” considered as a branch of the Re- 
publican Party? Where are they and who 
are they ? After Mr. Conkling’s resignation 
of bis seat in the Senate and prior to his 
recent discomfiture and complete down- 
fall, the only ‘‘Stalwarts” in sight were Mr. 
Conkling and his personal adherents. No 
others took the name and no others gloried 
in the title.* Mr. Blaine, when he first used 
the word as a term of political designation, 
did not forecast its ensving history or an. 
ticipate its final application. He never for 
a moment imagined that ‘‘ Stalwarts” und 
Conklingites would become political syn- 
onymes. There is no objection to the term 
in the sense given to it by the dictionaries; 
but when used in the Conkling sense it 
means a selfish and reckless office-grabber , 
either for himself or his friends, whose 
controijling idea isto wield the patronage 
of the Government for personal and party 
purposes. In this sense Mr. Conkling has 
throughout his whole political career been 
a ‘Stalwart of the Stalwarts.” This has 
been his one great idea asa public man. 
The muss which he kicked up with the 
President grew out of his intense Stal wart- 
ism. He wanted to rule the President in 
the matter of party patronage; and, hecause 
he could not, he turned against him in 
wrathful hostility. He wanted to rule the 
Senate for the same reason; and, because he 
could not, he quit it, hoping to be sent back 
with the prestige of victory on his brow. 

The downfall of Mr. Conkling ought to 
be and, as we hope, will be the end of the 
“Stalwart” race of politicians, Let the 
term now pass into disuse, except in the 
dictionary sense, Let there be no more 
‘**Stalwarts” after bis type. The Repub- 
lican Party ought to passa solemn decree 
that it will never again tolerate the leader- 
ship of such men. One Roscoe Conkling is 
certainly enough, without adding any 
other to the list. Let there be no successor. 
Let political ‘‘bossism,” from this time 
henceforth and forever, be branded as an 
outlaw, that shall hereafter find no quarters 
in the counsels of the Republican Party. 
The lessoz taught by the two-months’ strug- 
gle at Albany ought not to be forgotten or 
upheeded by the people. ° 


Exlitovial Hotes. 


It is said that the death of Dean Stanley 
leaves the Broad section of the English Church 
almost without leaders. That is true and need 
occasion no great apprehension. So far as 
“Broad”? means unbelieving, as it has to a 
large extent in England, the decadence of the 
school, if such be the case, need cause no pain. 
So far as it means comprehensive, as it does 
in this country, the time for leaders has chief- 
ly passed. In America the Broad Church of 
the Episcopal Church has quite absorbed the 
the Evangelicals, or Low Church, and the 
ritualistic part of the High Church has been 
forced by its own necessities, until lately, to 
be as broad as any. It is only in the in- 
ception of a movement like that in which 
Maurice, Robertson, and Stanley took part 
that leaders are needed. Their ideas are 
finally absorbed by the Church at large, 
or, at least, by a considerable and recog- 
nized part of it. Then their work is car- 
ried ov not so much by a few champions as by 
the combined Iibers of numerous scholars, 
who have not so much to lay down principles 
as to work out details of scholarship or man- 
agement. We cannot agree with the Chicago 
Living Church that the lack of strong recog- 
nized leaders of the Broad Church indicates 











that the thing bas run out, and that men must 
logically go either into the unbelief of Stop- 
ford Brooke or into the “ Catholic ” school. 
The ‘‘Catholic ”’ or Ritualistic school is strong 
and growing stronger; but it is still completely 
overshadowed by the average churchman- 
ship, which is both Evangelical and Broad, 
and, if leaders of the Broad Church are 
lacking in the English Church, they certainly 
are not in the Presbyterian Churches of Scot- 
land. 


It fs almost too much to expect that Mr. 
Francis Brown, just elected professor of Greek 
at Dartmouth College, in place of Professor 
Hewitt, who had been elected, but resigned, 
will accept the position. He is not a man 
that can be spared at Union Seminary, where 
he is instructor in Hebrew and Greek and 
where he ought to be retained, with the dig- 
nity and salary of a full professorship. Mr. 
Brown is the first in the line of “fellows” of 
the Seminary. By a plan inaugurated some 
five years ago, the best scholar in each class is 
given a fellowship, which will support dur- 
ing two years of study, which is mostly spent 
abroad. Somehow, the special enthusiasm 
which Professor Briggs has infused into the 
department of Hebrew exegesis has, we should 
judge, so affected the young men that they 
have devoted especial attention to Hebrew and 
allied studies. Mr. Brown, a son of President 
Brown, of Hamilton College, on his return 
from Germany, was appointed instructor at 
Union Seminary. There he has supplemented 
the ordinary and extraordinary instruction by 
organizing the last year a class of half a dozen 
studepts in the Assyrian language, and his 
enthusiasm and accurate and broad scholar- 
ship is of high value. We shall heartily con- 
gratulate Dartmouth if it can secure the prize, 
though we do not expect it. 


THe mention of the fellowships at Union 
Seminary suggests a word as to the value of 
such foundations for the encouragement of 
young men of scholarly promise just at the 
time when they need it. Every one knows 
how successful this plan has been at the Johns 
Hopkins University, where the fellows have 
stepped from this position into numerous pro- 
fessorships over the country, where they are 
doing promising service. The short succession 
at Union Seminary {s instructive. The seminary 
itself, without establishing a fourth year, has 
been wonderfully strengthening its depart- 
ments. There may be other institutions in which 
the whole New Testament is read in course, but 
we do not know that such is the case. Judging 
from the studies of the fellows, we should con- 
clude that the study of Hebrew, as is proper, 
has alarge prominence. The first of the fel- 
lows, we have said, was Mr. Brown, now in- 
structorin Hebrew. A second is now teacher 
of Hebrew in Lane Seminary. A third has 
just been appointed teacher of Hebrew at the 
Presbyterian Seminary in Chicago. A fourth 
has been appointed tothe care of the Union 
Seminary Library and is just now studying 
Assyrian in the British Museum. The course 
of study somehow encourages this oriental 
specialty. After getting well started in He- 
brew, the students begin Chaldee before finish- 
ing the first year; and during the second and 
third years they have instruction of select 
classes in Syriac, Arabic, and Assyrian. The 
interest felt is shown by the fact that perhaps 
half the class will take Syriac. We recall the 
day, not so very far back, when there was not 
a theological teacher in the country compe- 
tent to instruct in Arabic, and only Dr. mMur- 
dock in Syriac. 


Our readers may remember our comment, 
two weeks ago, on a statement of Joseph 
Cook’s about the wine used in the institution 
by our Lord of the Lord’s Supper. The Con- 
gregationalist now quotes and criticises it much 
as we did, as follows: 


“The mcst scrupulous accuracy in the use 
of language has never been claimed to be the 
crowning and conspicuous virtue of Joseph 
Cook. Like other impulsive men (perhaps we 
might say like all great orators), in the fervid 
rush and turmoil of his thoughts, large words 
sometimes get into small places, with an inex- 
act result. If he were correctly reported, 
however, in the following sentence from a late 
teroperance address in London, he has not 
been growing very fast in grace in this partic- 
ular since bis absence from this country. He 
is reported to bave said: 

***T think it is beyond dispute among the scholars of 
the first rank that at the Passover the wine used 
was non-intoxicating, and that our Lord instituted 
the Supper with such wine.’ 

‘Taking this adjective, ‘ non-intoxicating,’ 
in its only legitimate sense, it seems incredible 
that Mr. Cook can have been guilty of such a 
misrepresentation as the language contains. 
We ask for information. Is there a single 
‘scholar of the first rank’ (and recognized as 
such) at Andover, Harvard, Yale, New York, 
Princeton, or anywhere else in this country, 
who holds and teaches what is thus affirmed to 
be bevond dispute? Is there a solitary mis- 
sionary of the American Board, who has 
studied the subject in Bible lands, who does 
this? Ifthe statement really were as reckless 
as it seems to us to be, we must protest 
against it. The task of persuading men to 





total abstinence is difficult enough, without its 
being increased before the minds of intelligent 


and sensible persons by such actual (however 
well-meant) mis-statements of fact.” 

The quotation is certainly accurate. It is 
taken from a sermon of Joseph Cook’s 
preached in England, before the National 
Temperance League, and sent us by Mr. Cook, 
with his marginal corrections. The statement 
be makes is there substantiated by a reference 
to article ‘‘ Passover,” in the eighth edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 





Pror. Francois L. Patton, of Princeton Sem- 
inary, has, we are informed, been strenuously 
urged to supply the Rev. Mr. Colfelt’s Presby- 
terian church in Philadelphia during the pas- 
tor’s absence fora year abroad. It seems to 
us tbat churches should hardly be encouraged 
to make such demands on seminary professors. 
Aman is appointed to that position not be- 
cause he is a great preacher, and can thus 
serve the churches ; but because he is believed 
tobe a scholar and a thinker and able to 
teach and defend the Christian faith. To do 
this well requires that all his energies shall be 
devoted to the task. He may, of course, 
preach now and then, if it does not exhaust 
his time and strength and nervous force; 
but to preach as regularly as a_ set- 
tled pastor, especially if he do anything 
more than to read an old discourse, must 
almost inevitably use vital energy that can be 
much betteremployed. Of course, we do not 
refer to cases in which a seminary gives its 
professors only partial support and compels 
them to eke out their salary by preaching. 
No theological teacher can possibly keep up, 
by the most faithful study, with even the cur- 
rent literature of his department, in the lan- 
guages of Europe and America, to say nothing 
of the stores of past thought and erudition. 
Thenthere are the constant demands on such a 
man to meet the errors in the Church and the 
unbelief outside of it. A theological professor 
is appointed not simply as a teacher of candi- 
Gates for the ministry, but also as a public 
champion of the faith. This work is much 
larger than any local pulpit. 


It is well that The Baptist Courier, the South 
Carolina Baptist paper which so stoutly de- 
fends Messrs. Stout and Bell, whose appoint- 
ment as missionaries to China was recalled by 
the Southern Baptist Board, should be able to 
disavow sympathy with the criticisms of THE 
INDEPENDENT. We have not asked its advice 
nor received a word of information from one 
of the South Carolina ministers; nor do we 
feel any hesitation tocall an action of the 
Board “cowardly” which was taken because 
of the clamor of stay-at-homes and whose 
purpose was to prevent men of acknowledged 
godly, Christian lives from going as missiou- 
aries to the heathen. We have no patience 
with such an act. It is simply wrong. Our 
hearty sympathy is with the ministers of Mr. 
Stout’s association, who protest in these 
terms: 

‘‘We were astonished and grieved when 
informed that the Board had acted as above 
stated, and more surprised at the cause for 
such action. 

‘* Whiie some of us agree with Brother Stout 
in his views on inspiration and some do not, 
yet all, whether agreeing or disagreeing on 
that point, were agreed on this: that he should 
represent us as missionary. We believe in 
allowing liberty of conscience to every man. 
We could endorse Brother Stout as our repre- 
sentative heartily, because we regard him asa 
prudent, judicious man, one of the best pas- 
tors among us and certainly the best man we 
have to undertake the work jo which he felt 
that God had called him. And we are also 
aggrieved because we feel that we could and 
would have sustained him ourselves.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. Dargan, of Darlington, 8. C., 
says the same thing strongly in the Richmond 
Religious Herald. 

‘*For this work we offered our best men, 

eminently fitted for it by education, clear 
judgment, prudence, piety, and entire conse- 
cration—a willingness to make all sacrifices, 
under the constraining influence of the love of 
Christ. The Board accepted them; the Con- 
vention approved and rejoiced over them. 
Then, all at once, it was discovered that their 
views are not in harmony with those of an 
assumed majority of the constituency of the 
Southern Baptist Convention upun a subject 
about which, to avoid eudless and profitiess 
discussions, the consensus of the denomina- 
tion has always been and must always be 
broad, liberal, and forbearing. Otherwise our 
cherished doctrines of soul-liberty and inde- 
pendence are periled, not so much from pres- 
sure without as from dissensions within.”’ 
The most that The Religious Hera/d, whose 
editor is a member of the Board, can say is 
that the Board ‘‘did not decide on the soundness 
or unsouodness of Baptist ministers.”” But 
they decided that they were believed unsound. 
It further twits the critics of the Board on the 
fact that THe INDEPENDENT is on their side, 
Alackaday ! 


Tue following manly note is from the Rev. 
Edwin T. Hiscox, of lowa City. We announce 
its authorship by special permission : 

“To THE Epitor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


“The Book says that ‘ he that hateth reproof 





are included in the number of those who hate 
reproof. There are many clergymen who dis- 
like The Nation because it loves to have its 
fling at ministers and churches, The reason 
some Baptists dislike exceedingly Tar INpn- 
PENDENT is that they think it over fond of 
scourging them. Now,I reeognize the fact 
that every profession has its peculiar tempta- 
tions and that every denomination is exposed 
to peculiar perils, sand that it is a matter of 
great importance that these dangers should be 
faithfully pointed out. We are not very likely 
to do this ourselves. Hence the value of 
honest criticism by others. 

“IT have been moved to these thoughts by 
your chastisement of The Journal and Messen- 
ger for its course with regard to the with- 
drawal of the appointment of Messrs. Stout 
and Bell as missionaries to China. 1 wish to 
thank you for your indignant denunciation of 
all such heresy-hunting. It seems to me that 
about the most unworthy and contemptible 
occupation a Christian man can engage in is 
the going about to smell out heresy. [ should 
like to ask you whether history will not con- 
firm the statement that in a great majority of 
cases the heretic has been a man honest and 
upright and of greater attainments in a life 
of genuine piety than the heresy-hunter. 

**Do not cease your watchfuluess nor spare 
your denunciations till ‘the days of obscur- 
antism are’ »wmbered.”’ 

THe Bishop of Liverpool has treated’ the 

Wesleyan Methodists to something entirely 

new. There have not been wanting proposals 

from the Established Church to Wesley’s fol- 

lowers to return to the bosom of the parent 

body ; but these invitations have only resulted 

in making the Wesleyavs more desirous of 

staying where they are. Bishop Wordsworth, 

of Lincoln, issued a letter, to which he gave 

the designation ‘“‘Jrenicum Wesleyanum,” asking 

the Wesleyans to put themselves under epis- 

copal jurisdiction. He proposed that they 

should be allowed to do whatever religious 

service unordained men could do in the 

Church. The idea of unfrocking all the min- 

isters of the Wesleyan body made the Bish- 

op’s proposal seem very chimerical and unp- 
brotherly, and it was rather indignantly 

rejected. The Bishop of Liverpool, form- 

erly Canon J. C. Ryle, is a different sort 
of man from Bishop Wordsworth. He 
has not proposed union to the Wesleyans ; 
but has simply sent to the president of their 
conference meeting in his diocese a manly, 
catholic letter, recognizing them as brethren 
in Christ, acknowledging the debt the Church 
owes them, and bidding them Godspeed. 
This note, which does great honor to Bishop 
Ryle, struck a responsive chord in the heart 
of the Conference and did much to efface bitter 
remembrances. If the Wesleyans are to be won 
at all (and we do not think they will ever join 
the Church while it is Established), Bishop Ryle, 
and not Bishop Wordsworth, or Dr. Pusey, or 
the Dean of Manchester, represents the in. 
fluence that will win them. 





The Methodist, referring to the United 
Brethren and the Evangelical Association, 
says: 

‘“THE INDEPENDENT suggests that the two 

bodies a to come together in the same 
organization ; but respecting that matter we 
are vot sufficiently informed to have any 
opinion.”’ 
They are both German-American bodies. They 
hold the same doctrines and do not differ 
greatly in polity or usages. Both have term 
bishops, who hold office four years, quadren- 
nial and annual conferences, class-meetings, 
itinerancy, and other Methodist features and 
usages. The chief difficulty in bringing the 
two bodies together would, possibly, be the 
strenuous rule of the United Brethren against 
membership in secret societies. Both Churches 
originated in 1800, and worked for some years 
exclusively among Germans. Now each has a 
large and growing Euglish element. The 
United Brethren number nearly 158,000; the 
Evangelical Association upward of 112,000. 
We hope to see them brought together under 
a more distinctive name. 


Tue death of Bishop Erastus O. Haven 
removes the junior of the bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. There are rep- 
resented in the Episcopal Board the results of 
three elections—those of 1852, 1872, and 1880. 
Of the four bishops elected in 1852 only two 
remain, Bishops Scott and Simpson, and the 
former is superannuated. One was chosen in 
1858, three in 1864, one in 1866, eight in 1872, 
and fourin 1880. The bishops of 1858, 1864, 
and 1866 have all passed away, and one of 
those of 1872, Bishop Gilbert Haven. Bishop 
E. O. Haven, a cousin of the former, was 
elected at Cincinnati, in May of last year, the 
last of four most excellent men. At the time 
he was chancellor of Syracuse University and 
was considered an excellent cahdidate for 
episcopal honors, the only objection being 





is brutish.’ I do not wish to call hard names, 
but certain Iam that a great majority of men 


that he did not appear to be strong and able 
to endure the strain of the duties of @ 
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Methodist bishop. His three colleagues are 
all younger men and in robust health, capable 
of enduring the hardships of pioneer life, if 
necessary. Bishop Haven’s assignment of 
residence took him to the Pacific Coast, where 
he labored actrvely and zealously among the 
churches, endearing himself to all. He wasa 
small, spare man, with a somewhat thio voice, 
like Bishop Janes, but he was an effective 
preacher. He had aterm of editorial experti- 
ence, preceding hia cousin, Gilbert Haven, 
some years, as editor of Zion’s Herald ; but he 
was best known as an educator. He was pres- 
ident of Michigan University, the North- 
western University, and Syracuse University, 
and was also secretary of the Methodist Board 
of Education. He was a genial, whole-souled 
man, admired and loved by his students and 
respected and honored by everybody. Bishop 
Haven was not advanced in years. He was 
scarcely above sixty. 

WE are very glad to report the following 
from The Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore: 

“A young woman in Philadelphia, named 
Mary Agnes Dunn, is reported by the daily 
papers as claiming to have seen ap apparition 
of the Blessed Virgin. She lost her sight by 
scarlet fever, when she was six years old, and 
recovered it only sufficiently to see objects 
dimly, a8 through a heavy mist. Six weeks 
ago she was attacked by diphtheria and next 
by cerebro-spinal meningitis. After several 
convulsions, she lay for more than a week in a 
state of hysterical coma. ‘Three Sundays ago 
she told her parents she saw a vision of the 
figure of a woman clothed in white garments 
and attended by two angels; and since then 
she has, according to her own account, wit- 
nessed similar wonders. Her father and 
other friends, it is alleged, have also seen the 


apparitions. ‘Ihis isa moonshine story. It is 
untrue. It is all imagination. Let it go no 
further.’’ 


Now, if The Catholic Mirror could oaly per- 
suade some of its New York contemporaries 
to cease publishing the stories of the appari- 
tions of Knock, with the wondrous cures se- 
cured by drinking a decoction of plaster from 
the church at Knock, it would do a great 
service. Only let a few priests and papers 
encourage these Philadelphia Dunnces, and we 
might bave a veritable shrine among us, to the 
great scandal of faith 


REFERRING to the strange controversy going 
ov within the bounds of the Lutheran Synod- 
ical Conference over the doctrine of predesti- 
nation, we stated in our own language that 
the interpretation given of the article on pre- 
destivation in the Augsburg Confession by the 
Missouri party was that “election is not 
founded ov foresight of faith and obedience, 
but is of God’s grave.’ The Obio party, rep 
resented by the Lutheran Standard, opposes 
the doctrine of the Missourians, on the ground 
that it is Calvinistic. The Stavdard objects to 
our statement of the position of the Missourt- 
ans and declares : 

“The question is whether God elects the in- 

dividual by grace, without taking into account 
the faith which that grace works in his soul, 
in other words, whether he elects the sinner 
unto faith in order to salvation, or elects the 
believer unto sonship and eternal life,’’ 
This is a fine-drawn distinction, which one 
must study carefully to understand. We sub- 
mit that the pbrase ‘‘ God elects the individual 
by grace, without taking into account the faith 
which that grace works in the soul,’ conveys 
the same meaning as our own words, ‘ Elec- 
tion is not founded on foresight of faith’; 
but the alternative in the Standard’s definition 
brings up a new and we must confess very 
trivial question. The relative position of the 
contending parties, according to this statement, 
is: 

1. Election absolute unto eternal life. Faith 
not a subordinate means. 

2. Election conditional. Faith a subordinate 

means. 
This controversy, which threatens to divide 
the Synodical Conference, is a very remarkable 
development, due, doubtless, to the passion 
of our Lutheran friends for doctrinal discus- 
sion. They have great skillin metaphysical 
distinctions, being able 


- -to distinguish and divide 
A hair 'twixt south and southwest side.” 





We do not like to see shiploads of Mormon 
immigrants brought over here from foreign 
countries. Secretary Blaine has some duties 
in this matter. Foreign governments should 
be plainly warned what the Mormon missiona- 
ries among them are about, and the immoral 
propagandism broken up wherever there is 
avy absolutism in the government. Unpfortu- 
nately, in our decentralized form of govern- 
ment, only the several) states can interfere with 
Mormon proselyting here; but the General 
Government, as soon as it really takes hold of 
the matter with vigor, can stop the evil, even 
if it costs some trouble. he Republican ful- 
mination against the *‘ twin relic’’ bas not in- 
jured the *‘relic’’ yet ; and the Mormons grow 
stronger, laughing at the Government. There 
are laws against polygamy; but they are not 
enforeed. If more legislation is required, de- 
fiving what shall be held evidence of polyga- 
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my, then let Congress be compelled by public 
sentiment to give us the laws. By some 
means the canker must. be removed. The sys- 
tem must die. The penitentiaries must be 
filled, if need be; but not a vestige of the 
damnable and polluting thing must be allowed 
to survive. Here is a sufficient platform for 
the Republican party—that of a pure home, 
with one man and one woman at the head of 
it. Down with polygamy! If Mormonism 
can live without polygamy, let it. If not, 
down with Mormonism ! 

WE confess to a hearty feeling of shame as 
we read the reports of the North Carolina 
election, last Thursday. Prohibition has been 
defeated, and that by the vote of the colored 
Republicans, marshaled by the United States 
internal revenue officers, whose interest it is 
to make the collections from the manufacture 
and sale of liquors as large as possible. The 
best element of the white vote, the churches, 
the culture and education accepted prohibi- 
tion ; but the colored people could not believe 
that the white Democrats meant them any 
good. The measure which more than any 
other would have helped the thrift and wealth 
of the Negroes they have been persuaded by 
their selfish political leaders to reject. This 
comes from the fact that, while in the North 
the culture and intelligence are largely Re- 
publican, in the South it is the other way. 
The colored people form the bulk of the Re- 
publican Party. They are ignorant and very 
often worthless. There is no work which 
presses more closely on the Christians of the 
North than to see that these colored people 
are educated and taught the virtues of civil- 
ization and Christianity. It is even a political 
desideratum. 





It is hard to explain or to excuse Dr. Ham- 
mond’s course as regards the President’s treat- 
ment. Why should he force himself into the 
case? His skill in nervous disorders is ad- 
mitted, but we are not aware that in surgery 
he stands above many others ; and, surely, his 
dismission from the post of Surgeon-General 
would not entitle him to be summoned to the 
President. His was plainly a case for silence. 
To say anything was indelicate, but that he 
should raise this clamor and go into all this 
unprofessional talk about extracting the ball 
isamazing. Will Dr. Hammond stake his rep- 
utation on the opinion that the ball should 
have been removed during the stage of acute 
inflammation which was going on during all 
his attempt to make trouble? Will he venture 
to say that it should have been removed on 
that fatal first morning, when life was so near- 
ly gone? Or can he point out any in- 
jury to the illustrious patient from the 
ball since it was lodged in its present 
supposed position? Dr. Hammond seems to 
have had no faith from the first that the Presi- 
dent would recover. His unprofessional course 
compels us to suspect that, assuming a fatal 
end as the result, he meant to be ready with his 
prophecies and get a little fame from the sin- 
ister event. Dr. Hammond must see by this 
time that his proceedings have only confirmed 
the impression that no injustice was done him 
by the military verdict at Washington. We 
observe, by the way, that the London Lancet, 
whose authority not even Dr. Hammond will 
question, now says that no harm is to be appre- 
hended from the ball in its present position, 
and that until considerable inconvenience is 
suffered from it the professional thing to do is 
to leave it where it is. 


Ir it were a safe thing to go to the platform 
of a party to learn its character and purposes, 
then the Conservative Democratic Party of 
Virginia would seem to have anticipated the 
pew heaven and the new eartb, in which 
dwelleth righteousness. Tbe Richmond Con- 
vention, last week, which nominated Mr. Daniel 
for governor, proceeded solemnly to declare 
its faith in 
“equality of rights and exact justice to all 
men; special privileges to none; freedom of 
religion ; freedom of the press; freedom of 
the person, under the protection of habeas 
corpus, of trial by juries impartially selected, 
and of a pure, upright, and pon-partisan judi- 
ciary ; elections by the people, free from force 
or fraud by citizens or by the military or civil 
officers of the Government; and the selection 
for public officers of those who are honest and 
best fitted to fill them.” 

All this is of millennial excellence, only we 
seem to remember secing the same thing in 
every platform of every party; but this is not 
all. The party which stole the school fund, 
which shut up half the colored schools, which 
cut down taxation so low as to destroy the 
value of the state bonds proceeds to de- 
clare its faith in abundant school privi- 
leges for both white and colored children 
and its abhorrence of repudiation. For the 
latter we thank the convention; and the 
party, though practically repudiating, has 
ever talked honor, which is something. As 
to education, we bave no thanks to give it, as 
it has been forced into this position by the 
opposition of the Readjusters, who have also 
foreed it to declare strongly in favor of free 





and fair elections. As to repudiation, which 
it denounces, it is somewhat significant to see 
that, with all its bold words, it favors practical 
repudiation, for it pronounces strongly against 
any increase of taxation and in favor of unify- 
ing the various classes of the state bonds 
bearing different rates of interest, so that they 
shall bear one single rate, and that three per 
cent.—a rate as low as any one hopes to get for 
the bonds of the United States: It is pretty 
clear that there is here as real readjustment 
as the confessed Readjusters ask. While our 
hearty sympathy is with the Conservative 
Democrats in their abuse of repudiation, we 
really do not see that practically there is much 
to choose between the two on this subject. 
We do see that the Negroes have got their 
rights of schooling and suffrage under the 
Readjusters and we hope the Negroes will 
form a coalition with them and sweep the state. 
Such seems to be the prospect. 





It is well to correct mis-statements even of 
small consequence, and we hasten to make one 
correction before it inevitably comes to us 
from a reader. It was due to not having the 
authority before us, when we wrote that line, 
that we said that Darius, the sonof Hystaspes, 
put the effigies of seventeen kings and pre- 
tenders, whom he had conquered, on the 
smoothed side of the mountain at Behistun, 
There are but ten of them. Thus he sums up 
his victories: ‘‘And Darius the king saith: 
This is what I have done, and I have always 
done it by the grace of Ormazd. This have I 
done. I have engaged in nineteen battles by 
the grace of Ormazd. I have conquered my 
enemiesand I have taken nine kings.”” Atenth, 
who revolted later, is added to the nine and the 
victory over him recorded in a supplementary 
inscription, and over each of the ten is the 
superscription, written in three languages (Per- 
sian, Median, and Babylonian),in such terms 
as this: ‘* This is Nidintabel, who lied and said 
I am Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabonidus; I 
am king of the Babylonians.’’ That was the 
form of superscription the Jews asked Pilate 
to put over the head of Jesus. ‘ Write not 
The King of the Jews; but that he said, I am 
King of the Jews.”’ 


..+-It is a safe and simple piece of advice to 
give to a man not to marry his daughter to an 
utter stranger ; but the advice is emphasized 
by the case of the man Marvin, the adventurer 
who advertised for a governess, and, when an 
agreeable woman applied, went to see her, 
married her in a fortnight, raised money on 
forged drafts endorsed by her friends, or bor- 
rowed a bundred or two dollars from them, 
and then deserted her, to repeat the same 
atrocious trick elsewhere. In one case that 
has come to light the girl’s friends were law- 
yers ; in another, ber father was a clergyman ; 
but in neither case had they taken pains to 
write or telegraph for references. To apply 
Carlyle’s language, the country is made up of 
fifty million people, mostly fools, and we have 
not noticed that the men fools were much 
fewer thav the women fools. Almost every 
woman that put ber moneyin that woman’s 
bank in Boston had a masculine adviser. 


....-Drs. Daniel Curry and D. D. Whedon 
doubtless love each other like brothers; but 
that does not prevent them from pretty sharp 
discussion and contradiction. In The Meth- 
odist of a fortnight ago Dr. Curry imputed to 
Dr. Whedon a doctrine which ‘“ makes no dis- 
tinction between the will and the volitions, 
and that locates virtue and vice entirely in the 
latter; that makes sin consist in the act and 
not in the state of the heart, and that shuts up 
the divine judgments to external conduct, 
ignoring the innate and perpetuated character 
of the subject.’? Dr. Whedon replies: 

‘Here are no less than six propositions im- 
puted as held and taught by me, every one of 
which I reject and hold to be false, never 
having taught, affirmed, or believéd any one of 
them. From all that I have ever written no 
y aeagens can be made &ffirming any one of 
these propositions, either expressly, or by any 
rational construction, or by any legitimate in- 
ference.” 

..-Mr. Bradlaugh was elected to Parlla- 
ment by a constituency that might have chosen 
more wisely. He refused to take the oath, de- 
claring that he did not believe in God, and 
Parliament refused to receive him otherwise. 
He then sought a re-election, and got it. 
be offered to go through the form of taking 
the oath ; but the Parliament foolishly refused 
tolet him. A bill was introduced to cover 
such cases; but the Irish Reform Bill has taken 
so much time that the government has thrown 
it overboard. He now waits no longer, and 
attempts to get in, against the rules, by an act- 
ua! scuffle with the officers! Of course, he is 
scuffied out and so far put inthe wrong. But 
the real wrong is with the Parliament that at- 
tempts to judge of bis sincerity, and keeps 
bim from these at where the source of all power 
has put him. This is a case where wise people 





would have turned the blind eye. 

....We enjoy the good-humored persiflage 
of the Christian Leader, and especially the 
very wise cunclusion not to de it, when the 
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* Adamic part” in him urges the editor “to 
hit us.” We congratulate him on having per- 
ceived the rea] satisfaction we take in discov- 
ering anywhere indications of a return to or 
thodox views. We agree with the editor also 
in his opinion that a definite statement of our 
theology would be worth something. Tue Iy- 
DEPENDENT’S views ov all subjects are worth 
something. As tothe editor’s joke about the 
crooked furrow made in attempting to plow 
toward our shifting positions, we can only say 
that we are on the march with the rest of the 
world, and that, if any one follows us with a 
yoke of oxen and a plow, we will stake out the 
course for him, if he will, but we cannot agree 
to wait for him to come up. 

--.-A writer in Ziou’s Advocate says he has 
been looking in Tok INDEPENDENT for a truce 
to the Baptists, and a “hot denunciation of 
the ‘ bigotry’ of the Episcopalians, on account 
of their close ordination views, but they 
seem to have been overlooked.’’ Thanks 
for the text; but words fail us to express our 
whole mind on that subject. We will say that 
the Close-Communion Baptist and the High- 
Church Episcopalian are twin though hostile 
brothers. They each claim to be the only true 
Church. They believe that a special succession 
though a particular ritualism is essential to 
Church order. Every word against one is a 
word against the other and the chief critic of 
both is the Apostle Paul. 


....We have mentioned, in other columns, 
the trial of the missionaries for street-preach- 
ing before the lucal courts of Cflcutta, and 
have referred tothe great interest which the 
case excited. Now that they have deen upan- 
imously acquitted, it is interesting to notice 
that these missionaries, who have not hes- 
itated to attack other people’s religion, were 
brought for trial by the persistent and bitter 
prosecution of the commissioner of police, 
who is an English Roman Catholic Christian, 
and were tried before a court of which two 
were Christians, one a Mohammedan, and one 
a Hindu, while among the lawyers that de- 
fended them were two educated Hindus, one 
of them a Mohammedan. 


....A correspondent or two wishes to know 
why we do not give reports of the Concord 
School of Philosophy. The reason is that, in 
our opinion, the larger part of what is said 
there is humbug and tomfoolery. Much is 
unintelligible and most of the rest is common- 
place, whose commonplace is covered up by an 
affected jargon. The secret of its success lies 
in the maxim “‘omne ignotum pro mirifico.” 
Transcendentalism is as harmless a phase of 
false philosopty as can be selected to amuse 
people of leisure, and it has the merit of not 
being positively pernicious ; but truth, neither 
in philosophy nor in religion, gets any perma- 
nent advantage from that source. 

....The interest felt in Great Britain in the 
recovery of President Garfield is proved by the 
long telegraphic dispatches sent to the papers. 
A single issue of a leading paper contains, we 
see, almost hourly dispatches at the time of 
his relapse, two weeks ago, and the whole 
amounts to as much as a couple of columns of 
the New York Herald. A distinguished 
Scotch theological professor writes us: ‘‘ We 
were all very much shocked by the attempt on 
President Garfield’s life. We fondly hope and 
pray for his recovery. I am sorry to see that 
he has hada relapse. We scan the papers for 
news of his progress as eagerly as you do.”’ 


....We need not say more now; but the 
history of an edition lately published of the 
Revised New Testament, with the American 
changes incorporated into the text, emphasizes 
the necessity of employing great care, as well 
as scholarship, in this delicate piece of work. 
We see that Dr. Weston, of Crozer Theolog- 
ical Seminary, announces such an edition. It 
will be an American Revised Edition. It is 
not every good Greek scholar that knows En- 
glish enough to tell whether ‘* which,” when 
referring to persons, should in a given passage 
be replaced by who or by that, 

....Tbke Wesleyan Conference has done a 
strange and, it seems to us, very unwise thing 
in refusing to accept a single one of the 72 can- 
didates approved for ordination. If there is 
no room in the Chureu for them to labog the 
Church ought to close its theological schools. 
Accepting everybody is one dangerous ex- 
treme; accepting nobody is the other. It is 
not denied that the men who are turned away 
to wait au uncertain opportunity next year are 
properly qualified. It is a hardship to shut 
the dour on them just as they have struggled 
up to the entrance. 

....The Congregationalist reports Dr. J. T, 
Duryea, of Boston, as saying, in an address at 
Andover, that ‘‘to the Catechism should be 
added that the chief end of God is to glorify 
map and enjoy bim forever.” That is good. 
We recall a Congregational! council of ordina- 
tion, at which, in the examination of the can- 
didate, after developing the candidate’s doc. 
trine of the nature of God, the next question 
asked was: ‘‘ What are God’s duties toman?”’ 
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If God creetes man, his duties to man are ante- 
cedent to man’s duties to God. 

.. The election of Dr. Osborn as president 
of the Wesleyan Conference is pointed to as 
indicating the ascendency of ultra-conserva- 
tive views. Ile is undoubtedly the most rigid 
Wesleyan of the present age; but the same 
Conference elected the Rev. G. W. Olver, whose 
views as to the nature of the future punish- 
ment of the wicked Dr. Osborn strenuously 
opposed, a few years ago, as general missionary 
secretary. It is not probable, therefore, that 
Dr. Osborn was seated in the president’s chair 
because of his stiff orthodoxy. 

.. The Presbyterian is having a change of 
heart. It does not like it because we repre- 
sented its apologetics to be that of the seven- 
teenth century. ‘‘ We would inform THE IN- 
DEPENDENT,” it says, ‘‘that our apologetics 
are those of the first century, and may be 
found in some treatises written by St. Paul.’’ 
Admirable! There is hope of it, if it is giving 
up Calvin for that grand old radical, Paul. 
We hope yetto hear The Presbyterian crying 
out, with Paul : ‘* Him that is weak in the faith 
receive ye.”” 

.-It is pleasant to see that this Gladstone 
administration, which is remarkable for hay- 
ing a conscience, has a conscieace even in the 
opium question, We have no expectation 
that it will undo the British offense in China, 
though even that is possible ; but it has been 
announced in Parliament that the government 
has agreed to negotiate relative toa revision 
of the treaty with Japan, and was now com- 
municating*-with the other treaty powers on 
the subject. The opium question will come 
up in it. 

.. lt is incredibly monstrous that any one 
should propose to put torpedoes in British 
ships, as Crowe, of Peoria, declares is being 
done, connected with six-day clock-work, to 
blow up the ships and kill the passengers. 
The fiendishness of the proposition passes 
description. We may be sure that hereafter 
the Fenians and United Irishmen, so far from 
getting sympathy, will not longer get even the 
ainused tolerance which has been displayed 
toward their hitherto silly schemes, 


..Dr. Tupper, the secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, is the son-in-law of Dr. Boyce, of 
the Louisville Baptist Theological Seminary, a 
man of much ability and of quite as much 
theological rigidity. He it is who is entrusted 
with the work of correcting any injury that 
Dr. Toy may have done. We can hardly be 
doing him an injustice in supposing that he 
would be heartily opposed to sending Messrs. 
Stout and Bell as missionaries. 


.... The Congregationalist has the followings 

*“*The geography of The Nonconformist and 
Independent needs a little attention. ‘The 
recent home missionary convention at Chicago 
it locates at Philadelphia and gives the name 
of the society ss the American Home Mission- 
ary Association.” 


Our Boston contemporary is in error. THE 
INDEPENDENT has made no such statement. 
It occurs to us that possibly it may be The 
Nonconformist and Independent that was meant. 


..-.Tbe Pope’s encyclicals are well worth 
reading, though there are a good many of 
them and they arelong. The last one gives 
an excellent statement of the biblical doctrine 
that human governments are of God ; that this 
applies to popular governments, as well as 
to those that are not representative; and that 
human law is to be obeyed as divine, unless it 
comes in conflict with God’s law. In that 
case it bas no authority. 


.... Tbe brutal conduct of the rude fellows 
who jostled the funeral procession that accom- 
panied the body of Pius IX from St. Peter’s to 
their resting-place in the Church of St. Loren- 
zo should get po sympathy from any self-re- 
spec'ing Protestant. It is hardly decent, on 
such au occasion, for us to twit the Catholics 
for their loss of control over the populace of 
Rome. 


.-California churches should not allow 
their pasiors to come East. The Rev. John 
Hempbill.« ‘‘alvary Presbyterian Church, San 
Francisco, ....d three calls to first-class Eastern 
churches, during hislate visit, and was inclined 
to accept the call to Philadelphia; but the 
San Francisco people object and we hope will 
keep him. They need him most. 

...-This surprises us. A Hebrew paper as- 
serts that in the ‘' Reform” congregations 
** four-fifths violate the most essential laws of 
Judaism, and a large proportion do not think 
it worth while to circumcise their sons.” If 
that is the case, there will be a very rapid and 
considerable defection from even the Jewish 
hame. 


esee Lhe Rochester Union (Dem.) says: 


“It is clearthat the Republican Party in this 
state, like the comet, has split in two, and is 
now flying through space with two tails and 
very little head to speak of.’ 


The announcement was premature. The com- 
et has not split nor the party either. 


. »- The conditions may be such as to justify 





an institution in iebaitiig a degiec y. That man 
had not a sense of the fitness of things who 
left $40,000 to the French Academy to be dis- 
tributed to the mothers of the most numerous 
families. The purpose was good, but the trus- 
tee was badly chosen. 

..-Dean Stanley had not a bit of patience 
with the Lambeth Conference, and refused 
Westminster Abbey somewhat curtly for its 
closing services. He had no great reverence 
for bishops and refused the honor when 
offered him. 


..We are somewhat disappointed in the 
result of the expedition led by M. Charnay 
in search of Mexican antiquities. We hope 
some competent American may go next time, 
and that the treasures discovered may not go 
to France. 


....The first ecclesiastical body to give au- 
thority to the use of the Revised New Testa- 
ment is the Wesleyan Conference of England. 
It has authorized the revisers of the Second 
Catechism to use quotations from the Revision. 


..Somebody thinks the best thing to do 
with Crowe, the Illinois manufacturer of 
Fenian infernal machines, is to boil him and 
feed him to Conkling. Not Conkling, but 
Wendell Phillips. He needs to eat Crowe. 

..eeThe Methodist minister who was recent- 
ly disabled by accidently shooting himeclf iu 
the leg explains that he carried a. pistol for 
protection at night while studying astronomy. 
Moonshine ! 

....Mr. Moody expects to sail next Septem- 
ber for England, and will probably remain 
abroad in evangelistic work for several years. 


Lublisher’s Department. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











ON visiting New York City, save baggage express” 
age and carriage hire, and stop at Grand Union Ho- 
tel, opposite Grand Central Depot. elegant 
poomns, costing a million dollars, reduced to §1 and 

ward r day. European plan. Restaurant su 

plied with the best. Stages and elevated railroads 
HT depots. Families can live here on better terms 
than elsewhere. 


THE EVIDENCE ALL IN, 
and the testimony from ladies,in both public»and 
private life, is that “Champlin’s Liquid Pearl” is the 
most beneficial preparation for the complexion 
known. They find it imparts a beautiful glow to 
the cheeks and frees the face of all imperfections. 
It is guaranteed harmless. Try it. 











Tae luxuriant Turkish, Russian, and Roma Baths 
- $4 Clinton St., Brooklyn, are fitted up on the most 
roved ‘lane and are well worth a visit. The 
Ladies L my 1 separate and both are open from 8 





Bar_ow’'s INDIGO BLUE.—Best ot An BLUE, 
and most liberal measure. D. S. WILTBERGER, Pro- 
prietor, 233 N. Second St.. Philadelphia. 





AFTER all, a gentle purgative is the best means 4 
curing headache, liver ¢ 
Take" Sellers’ Liver Pills.” 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THE AMERICAN 


TRICYCLE 


Invented and 
Manufactured 
for 


CIRLS. 
A source of 
and 
— exer- 
anda world 
of enjoyment. 
Send for circu- 
learn 


N.S.C. Perkins 


Manufacturer, 
Norwalk. ©. 


~ CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been fully d d by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE wah tert and pg Cees. 


ese great organs ral cleansersof 
the System, If thc om b-- it he maith wil 
bas y e re: ill be per- 
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For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 











AE eckly Market Review. 


(For the week ending, Friday, August 5th, 1881.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice........ gua i4g 
Santos, Choice to Best......... goceeee 9fa— 
LS eT ren, Haren rey reer er Tee 14416 
PE ctccs<. Kevbecsenees geaxesenae 24 @25 
Maraca§lho......ccccccccccccccce cvccces 10$(@134 
LQRUARYIS, ..20..cccccccccccccecccscvece 11 @l4 
TEA. 
Ns iis cinedds encevcos vepeeenbets -20 @40 
Young Bytom... ..ccccoe coccceee oe-eeld @M 
Pc a sncss0s08s senecvencceneseseces 15 (@37 
SEONG. cc cccccsceccs o0sessoneees 27 @80 
IRR cnc cccccccnccescvescess cossees 15 @60 
SUGAR 
Raw.—Fair to prime...... «2. .0e.ee08 7@9 
Hanp.—Cat Loaf..... .cccccccccccsecs 108@104 
Crs onc 0 ccetveneess. aces 104@— 
re ee eo 10 (w104 
BRA WOEATEP g 6.0:0:0:0:00 6050092 0009004000 da— 
WuiITE.—Standard A............se005- 94@ 9B 
Steam Refined A............ 9 @ 9 
i oicks cnas .cneance tae’ 8h@ 8k 
WeEsOW.— Came ©. 02. cccccccccseces 74@ T 
PO scctbcescuscessecoes 61@ 68 
MOLASSES. 
a a cbirsanwsctiedeaaniktsnecadis 26 (@30 
OF  iss on. nceccecs ispeacsesek -33 (@38 
SD GEBOG . cevccevcvescccccacecsees 33 @39 
Pc ccctasaprirainestene eran 36 (@56 
Pe TD onéseseteinncissesseeses 30 @55 
FISH. 


George’s Cod (new) per qtl.. +e 874m $5 UO 


Grand Bank Cod............... 2 @ 3 50 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.........17 50 (@' 20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass......... 650 @ 750 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass......... 425 (@ 450 
FRORUENE, DOF WEE cc.cvecsee see 18 @ — 19 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush....... 30 @ 81 
MOOSTTERONB sc oc cccccccsccsce 23 @ 25 


Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s...... #2 50 @ — — 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s..... 240 @— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Phoenix....... 200 «w — — 
Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s. 1 20 @ $1 25 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands.. 105 @ 1 20 





GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 


Four: 
ag RNR: 6 s4 te nncceses $415 (@ $4 75 
RASA apne 3 60 (q@ 3 Ww 
Sens i Se 415 @ 445 
State Extra Brands....... 4580 (@m 495 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 485 @ 4 95 
Minnesota Clear.......... 520 @ 65 
Minnesota Straight........ 615 « 700 
Spring Wheat Patents. .... 560 @ 8 25 


Winter Wheat Seconds... 5 00 @ 








Ex. Amber. Ind.,0O., Mich. 560 @ 5 75 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 5 00 @ 515 
White Wheat Ex.,0..Ind. 560 @ 5 6) 
Double Extras, Obio. Ind. 5 80 @ 620 
8t. Louis Fancy Family... 580 @ 5 90 
8t. Louis Double Extras.. 6 00 @ 635 
8t. Louis Triple Extras. 645 @ 715 
Genessee Extra Brands... 565 @ 5 75 
Winter Wheat. Patents... 615 @ 8 75 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 565 @ 5 75 
SOUTHERN FLouR: 
Pe akesanessctsee terns 530 @ 550 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. — — @ — — 
Virginia Family........ --- 53 @ 6 60 
Rre Foor: 
is cckir eae cccccccccee SMO BO 
Pennsylvania ............. — — @ — — 
Corn MEAL: 
Western ......-sse-eee00. 300 @ 315 
Brandywine .........-+. 345 @ 350 
Prize Medal.......... oer — @- — 
GRAIN 
WaHeat 
iiGir cases acecnsnaanel $1 26 @ $1 
* No. ee “sae 
Red Winter......... omen 1 263@ 127 
eee sesoneboties — 58 @— 
Yellow . oe -— 59 + - 5st 
White, No. 2.. : — 614@ — 62 
Oats 
White...... errr re Orcccece — 6 @-—— 
Chicago .....-.-.+. om 
New York.... a 
Rye. 
NI 2 in hina wee ow C80 @& 
Penns} lvania renedcceese --— 0 @-— — 
BEANS: 
Mediums...... seseccececeee 240 @ 2 42 
eee eee 225 @ 2 874 
bie ehicen 9060-0008seenanes —--—@ 25 
PEas: 
Green, 1880, @ bush........ 150 @ 1 55 
Southern Black Eye, @ 2- 
SG RRS ee 300 @ 310 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
FE 0505 06% sen00 
Extra Prime... 
Prime Mess... . 
a 
BACON: 
ae $10 3 @— — 
Long Clear....... os ones SEE ee 
Short Rib........ a+etene -- 98R@ — — 
Cut MEats: 


Smoked Hams ........... v 
Smoked Shoulders........ — 834@ — — 





Smoked Strips............ —-l@-—1i} 
MILL FEED. 

[inltecepeuivabts pean edad $14 00 @$15 00 

pthakineSaabbetn cs 15 50 @ 16 00 

ie 16 00 @ 17 00 

A A A 5 ips oe ae 18 00 @ 19 00 

Ek new setPopinkisnav bes 22 00 @ 23 00 

ee ontacenevees 16 00 @ 17 00 

= paindece +--+ 28 00 @ 29 00 

Linseed Meal....... secesereee 2500 @ 2% 00 

Barley Meal.. cererecsecceseeee BO @— — 


HAY AND STRAW. 


Shipping, per 100 Ibs........... = @ — 55 
Timothy, prime, ver 100 Ibs... — 6 @ — 95 
Clover, mixed, eee 40 — BB 
Oat Straw, ” 9 — 45 «@ — 60 
Long Rye Straw, ‘“ ad — 80 @ -- 90 
Short Rye Straw, “s ad — 55 @ — 65 


TT 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET 
NEW BUTTER. 








State Creamery, fair to civice..... «++ 18 (4235 
State Dairy, pails and tubs............ 19 (@224 
State Dairy. tubs, nferior........ .....18 (2 
Western. Dairy, choice to fancy....... 16 19 
Western, Factory. fair to choice....... 15 @18 
CH EKSL.. 
nts PONG, BG. os000068 6600080000 103:@11 
Good 60 prime... cccscccoccesece bbcnien 97.4105 
Be OO so 0.005.006 <0:0 6005000000090 ILO 
Ohio factory, flat fine..... : 9 @— 
Flat, food to prime.......ssccccseeves 8 @ 8 
Skimmed creamery............. aeons D@ TH 
Full-skimmed factory...... ..... cooce Sd @SF 
EGGS. 
Long Islaud, New Jersey, aud uear-by ” “1g 
State and Pennsvivama. ..........64 174:@184 
Western and Canadian............... 15 @16 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 Ibs............ 12 50 @— — 
Gece cecccevevcossceecces -12 00 @— — 
iss <::en0ctceaiet as cubeews 12 7% @— — 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys. dry picked............ — 16 @- 18 
Spring Chickens, Philadelpbia..— 16 @— 17 
Broilers, pan kee eae wad — 23 (@— 224 
ae —— @ — 
IG acct nvnnscdvcenn oo 14 @ 15 
‘* State and Western...... _ a @— 13 
Ris. iias tccaeeciwesiintees 6 @— 18 


VEGETABLES. 
Green corn. Hackensack, per 100.8 
Cucumbers. L. L., per 100....... 
Tomatoes, Jersey, per basket... 


7 @#%1 00 
7 (100 
35 (@ 40 


Onions, Maryland, per bbl....... 8 50 (a 4 Qh 
Green Peas, L.1.. per bag....... 1 50 @ 2 00 
String Beans, L.I., per bag......— 75 @ 1 50 
Radishes, L. I., long, per 100....— 50 @ 75 
Beets, L. 1., per 100 bunches.... 1 00 @ 1 50 
Cabbaye, i i gg ee 300 @ 5 00 
Cauliflower, Jersey and LL. 1., bbl. 1 50 @ 4 0 
Rhubarb, wer 100 bunches’ —_... 1 50 (@ 2 00 
Turnips, White, tet bunches. 1 50 «@ 3 00 
‘Turnips, Russia, per bbl......... — 30 @ 100 
Potatoes, new, che per bbi napae 106 @1 
Potatoes, new, Jersey, per bbl.. 1 00 @ 1 50 
DOME ISTIC GREEN FRUIT'. 
Peaches, N. C., perbush........ $4 00 “ish 50 
Green Gooseberries, per bush... 1 25 @ 1 50 
Whortleberries. Md., perquart..— 5 (@— 6 
Raspberries, Brandywine, per pt.— 8 @— 5 
Blackberries, Wilson, per quart.— 6 @— 9 
Currants, Cherry, per tb Sevesees - @— 6 
Plums, Beach, per quart........ — 4@— 6 


a 
Apples, Southern, green, per bbl 1 50 @ 2 00 


Apples, Red Astrachan, per bbl, 1 00 @ 1 7% 
Apples, Sweet Bough, per bbl... 1 00 @ 1 50 
Apples, Sour Bough, per = 1 00 @ 1 62 


Watermelons, N. C. and ee 





per BOO. ......-.sesccccsssses 00 (@25 00 
DOMESTIC DRIED F RUI 4 
Apples, Sliced, State............ 
Peaches, Peeled. ..........+ 
Peaches, Unpeeled..7........- F 
Blackberries ee yn 
CATTLE MARKE ET. 

Beer SIDES; 

City cand abs — 81@— 

Western Dressed.............. — 6@— % 
Live SHEEee: 

WE Risseccconccces orenceve — 51@— 5 
Live LaMBs: 

NE OE IR 606s cc ccescccees — 6@— 9 
DRESSED CALVES: 

JOrsey PRIME. ....cccccccccses — 8@— 12 

Buttermilk ........... erccereem 440— 4% 
Live CALVES: 

Mount Holly, choice ......... — 7@— % 

State, prime.......... coccceee M@— 7 
Hoos, DRESSED: 

DOMED. cvcccceccoseses Sccccccecs — 5@— 8 

CEE Actes ciinccidbieancuel 81@— 9¥ 


Live, State, Western, 100 Ibs. "36 00 @ 6 30 
I 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 

Soluble Pacific Gnano,.........$— pl @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. Superphosphate. .87 00 (@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone .32 00 @35 00 


« U. 8. Phosphate.........20 00 @30 50 
‘© Ground Bone............ 31 00 @33 50 
“ Crescent Bone........... 29 00 @31 00 
‘“ Potato Fertilizer........ 45 CO @48 00 
** Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 @50 00 


Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @35 00 
Speciation compounded to order : 


estead superphocp hee 
(Mich arbon Works) 40 00 
meneieal obacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 6 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load.........0..++++ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bove Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 lbs......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Twent ‘five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 00 
Baugh’s Warr anted _— Bone 
vey) wed 4 re 85 00 
— 8 xport Bone, per 2,000 
WTTTTTTO TIT LTTTT Tee 41 00 @33 00 
Allen’ ; Phosphate..... Segececees 85 U0 @38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 (@48 0u 


Guano,Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70p.¢.68 00 @70 00 
"8.40 “ 50 00 @52 00 


Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(9,900 106.) .000s000cece-ciooeed £2 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 29 00 @30 00 
‘* dissolved, high grade...... ie 00 @— — 
German Potash Salis, Kainit..... 750 @ 7 7 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 750 @8 00 

Muriate of Potash (0 p. ¢.), per 
ee aii 3 1 623@ 1 65 


Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 lbs. : 2 @ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per unit........... B45 

ASHES.—We quote 49(@5 ‘ite & Pot and 
5g@6 for Pearl. 














First-Class Printers’ Maierials, 


T “Strong Silat’ Cases, Cabinets, Ch 
> Perintio, Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers : 
atte ttern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO.. 
130 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York 
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LAW OF SUPPLY AND DE- 
MAND. 


No phrase isin more common use among 
writers on political economy than the law 
of supply and demand. What is meant by 
supply, and what bydemand? What is the 
law of supply and demand? In order to 
give an intelligible answer to these ques- 
tions, we must remember that the different 
members of society hold to each other the 
relation of buyers or sellers of commodi- 
ties or services, and that this relation re- 
sults from a division of labor into various 
kinds of employments, with a correspond- 
ing diversity in its products. These two 
conditions—namely, an exchange of the 
products of industry and the separation of 
employments—constitute the starting-points 
of supply and demand. The moment a 
people divide their productive labor into 
various employments the necessity is crea- 
ted for exchanging the results of that labor; 
and this makes them traders with each 
other, each becoming a supplier of what 
he has produced, but does not himself con- 
sume, und a demander of what he has not 
produced, but needs to consume. 

Suppose, then, trace to be that of simple 
barter, without any medium of exchange. 
In this case commodities or services would 
be directly exchanged for each other. Un- 
der such a régime of trade supply would 
mean the commodities or services that 


THF 





were offered in exchange for other 
commodities or services; and demand 
would mean the latter commodities 


or services offered in exchange for the 
former. ‘‘ Each commodity,” as remarked 
by Professor Cairns, *‘ would be in turn 
supply and demand—supply in reference 
to the person seeking to obtain it, and de. 
mand in reference to the person who used 
it as the means of obtaining something 
else. Each person would be a supplier of 
certain articles and a demander of others, 
offering the former in exchange for the 
latter,, If all exchanges were conducted in 
this Way, then whethera commodity should 
be placed under the category of supply or 
demand would be a mere matter of relation 
to persons who would be suppliers and de- 
manders at the same time, each giving as a 
supplier something which be had for some- 
thing else which, as a demander, he had 
not. 

The use of a medium of exchange in con- 
ducting the operations of trade, does not 
essentially alter this fact. Such a medium 
is merely an instrument of exchange, in- 
vested by usage with purchasing power. 
The final or ultimate exchange is always 
between commodities or services. A me- 
dium of exchange being assumed, supply 
then consists in those commodities or serv- 
ices which certain persons offer in the mar- 
ket, as the means of procuring for them- 
selves the geveral purchasing power which 
belongs to money, and which they desire to 
use in the procurement of other commod- 
ities or services. These persons are, in the 
first instance, sellers, and, as such, sup- 
pliers; and, in the next place, they are 
buyers, and, as such, demanders. They 
give their commodities or services in ex- 
change for a general purchasing power, 
and this power they use to procure what- 
ever else they desire that is offered for 
sale. What is offered in the market, for 
sale is the supply in that market and to 
those who wish to procure it nothing is 
needed but purchasing power. 

What, then, isdemand? Not simply a de- 
sire to procure the commodities or services 
of others, since beggars might have this 
desire, without anything to give in exchange 
for what they desire. Demand is created 
by those who desire to paocure the com- 
modities or services of others and are able 
and willing to offer for the same a general 
purchasing power which will procure them. 
This is what Adam Smith terms an “ effect- 
ual demand.” Asan example, the demand 
for labor is made by those who want to 
procure labor and who have a purchasing 
power proportionate in quantity to that of 
the labor they seek to procure. The de- 
mand in this case is measured by the capital 
offered in exchange for labor. 

It results from these definitions that the 
law of supply and demand is simply a rela- 
tion, established through the medium of 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


A . prices, between the quantity of specific | certainly none in equity 


commodities or services offered for sale and 
the quantity of purchasing power offered 
in exchange for them. These two quanti- 
ties have a natural tendency to adjust them- 
selves to each other, so that the supply will 
be equal to the demand and the demand 
equal tothe supply. The great law that 
regulates them is one of equation at the 
normal price for commodities. A supply 
beyond the demand speedily corrects itself 
by a reduction of price below the normal 
mark; and this leads to a reduction of the 
supply till it is proportionate to the de- 
mand. A demand, on the other hand, be- 
yond the supply raises prices above the 
normal mark; and this, with equal cer- 
tainty, will increase the supply till prices, 
by competition, come down to their normal 
level. Temporary causes may disturb and 
complicate this natural movement; yet the 
great law of equation between supply and 
demand, between sellersand buyers, between 
producers and consumers, between the 
quantity of commodities offered for sale and 
the quantity of purchasing power offered 
in exchange for them, must at last prevail. 
Supply and demand, under free competi- 
tion, regulate each other. They are not 
independent and separate phenomena; but 
mutually related facts, always tending to- 
ward a reciprocal equilibrium. Neither 
can be permanently increased or decreased 
without the same movement on the part of 
the other. The normal price of a com- 
modity is the natural pivot on which both 
facts revolve and which keeps them in 
their due relation to each other. 








A JUST DECISION. 


Tue Legislature of Tennessee in 1879 re- 
pealed all the acts previously passed by 
which Memphis was constituted a city, and 
abolished all the offices created and held 
under theseacts. By another act, following 
this repeal, it constituted the same territory 
and people into ‘‘a taxing district,” for the 
purpose of a local government, providing 
that taxes should bé directly imposed by 
the legislature, and not otherwise, and also 
providing for certain boards to conduct the 
local affairs of the district. Provision was 
made that no moneys collected in the dis- 
trict should be used to pay any of the debts 
of the former city of Memphis; that no 
writ of mandamus should lie to compel the 
levy or collection of any tax other than 
such as might be imposed by the Legisla- 
ture; and that all the public property of 
the city should vest in and become the 
property of the State of Tennessee, to he 
disposed of according to the pleasure of the 
Legislature. Such is the substance of the 
legislation by which the city of Memphis 
was ‘‘ decitified ” and turned into a taxing 
district. 

The municipality, thus extinguished in 
its corporate character, owed at the time a 
debt of about five millions of dollars. The 
object of this legislation was to relieve the 
city from its liability to suits for tbe en- 
forcement of these debt claims by courts of 
justice. The corporate character of the 
city was destroyed, that there might be no 
city to be sued; and yet the same people 
and the same territory were virtually organ- 
ized into another municipality, under the 
title of a taxing district. 

The Supreme Court of Tennessee has 
recently had occasion to express an opinion 
in regard to this legislation. The Court 
holds that where the charter of a municipal 
corporation is abolished by a legislative 
act, and the same people and the same ter- 
ritory are reorganized and reincorporated 
asa municipality under another name or 
title, with different powers and officers, 
suits pending against the old corporation 
when its charter was repealed may be re. 
vived and prosecuted against the new cor- 
poration. This upon its face is a just de- 
cision. The legislative trick of abolishing 
the charter of a city, and then reconstruct- 
ing it in another form, in order to relieve it 
from suits pending against it for the en- 
forcement of debt claims, is simply an at- 
tempt to perpetrate an outrageous fraud. 
The people who contracted the debt are the 
same people, live in the same houses, and 
hold the same property, and the fact that 
they bave gone through the process of 
**decitification” and reincorporation in an- 
other form is no reason in good law ana 








iy they should 
not be held liable for thigr debt obliga- 
tions. This, if we underst”#d the decision, 
is the the view taken by thy Supreme Court 
of Tennessee. g 
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RUFUS HATCH ONPE MORE. 


Our well-known financi:+, Rufus Hatch, 
has written another articl® on stocks and 
finance, which is being widely copied 
throughout the couatry an‘! which appears 
in another column. Tha* the large share 
of American capitalists a*d investors are 
rather too sanguine as .» the results of 
their financial operations? is a fact that 
cannot be disputed, and ,e warning note 
that Mr. Hatch sounds wl certainly have 


a beneficial effect. : 


MONETARY AJ;FAIRS. 


Tue conditicn of the money market con- 
tinues easy, with an abur‘lance of capital 
seeking employment at very low rates of 
interest, and during the pst week little or 
no demand for loans. ‘Tb* prevailing rates 
for call loans are 2} and 3 per cent. on 
pledge of stock collaters) and 2 and 2} 
per cent. on U. 8. bon‘ls. Time loans 
were freely offered at from 8 to 5 per cent. 
for 90 days to six months. Prime mercan- 
tile paper ruled at 3 to 4} percent. The 
indications for the future /ase of the money 
market do not lessen, buf strongly favor a 
long continuence of the present condition 
of the market. 

U. 8. Bonps.—Government bonds ex- 
hibited an increased activity in the demand, 
and the tone of the dealings was firmer 
than during the previous week, the closing 
quotations showing an rdvance of 4 and } 
per cent., in which all the issues, with the 
exception of 44s coupon, ‘participated. 

The closing quotations: were as follows: 








. Ask'd. Rid. Ask'd. 
fs continued... 10234' Currency 6s, '95.130 
66 continued... 02 Heres: Currency 6s, ‘96.131 
446s, 1891, reg. 854, Currency 6s, '97.192 


46a, Yash, ros. 11986 t iHatelCurremey oe "98 183 
me... 116K He Currency 6s, ‘99.134 
48, 1997, cou ....116% 116% 

The amount of 6-per-cent. 
tinued at 84 per cent. 
$178,055,150. 

The public debt of the United States was 
decreased $10,078,023 during the month of 
July, the principal, less cash in the Treas- 
ury on the 1st inst., being $1,830,520,787. 
The total cash in the Treasury is reported 
at $236,878, 190. 

During the last sixteen years the people 
of the United States have paid $1,764,435,- 
000 in interest on the national debt. They 
have also paid $758,657,395 on the principal, 
or an aggregate payment of $2,523,092,395, 
The debt could be entirely wiped out by 
1896 if the people should pay each year, 
from now until then, a sum equal to the 
average annual payments during the past 
fifteen years. The debt per capita in 1865 
was $78 25, and the amount of interest to 
be paid per capita per annum $4.20. Now 
the debt per capita is $37.74, and the annual 
interest to be paid per capita is $1.56. 

Gop AND Sriver.—The importations of 
gold and silver at this port during the week 
amounted to $356,964, which, with the 
amount previously reported since the Ist 
of January. makes $31,430,324. The ex- 
ports of gold and silver for the week was 
$186,000, which, added to the amount re- 
ported since the 1st of January, makes a 
total of $6,973,758 exported to date. 

The following is a statement of the coin- 
age executed at the United States mints 
during the month of July, 1881: 


bonds con- 
outstanding is 





Denomination. Pieces. Value. 
Double eagles...........-- 82.000 $1,640,000 
Standard dollars....... . 2,250,000 2 250,000 
QURAR, ccccccccccevecceessse 620,000 6.200 

BaOaR. .cccccececescceceeed 2,952,000 $3,896,200 


From the replies made by gold and silver 
workers toinquiries sent out by the director 
of the Mint, it appears that the value of the 
gold and silver used in the arts last year in 
this country exceeded $12,000,000. 

For two years the demand on the Phil- 
adelphia Mint for bronze cents has ex- 
ceeded the coinage by 25,000, 000 to 30,- 
000,000 per month. 

The Treasury Department has orcered 
that no more token gold half or quarter 
dollars be manufactured or sold, under pen- 
alty of fine and imprisonment. 

Foreign Excuance.—The business of 
the market for foreign exchange was fair, 
with no change in prices from the opening 
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to the closing of the week. The prevailing 
rates were $4.83 for 60-day bills and $4.85 
for demand. On actual business conces- 
sions were made from the posted rates 
ranging from } to1 percent. The market 
is likely to-continue unchanged for the 
present, and until bills are offered against 
the new cotton crop, when a material de- 
cline in rates is likely to take place. 

Bank STATEMENT.—The statement issued 
from the Clearing House every Saturday of 
the condition of the Associated Banks was 
a much more unfavorable one last Satur- 
day than was anticipated, showing, as it did, 
a large decrease in specie and legal tenders 
and a loss of $4,295,500 in surplus reserve, 
which brings the amount held by the banks 
in excess of legal requirements down to 
$5,735,225. The changes in the averages 
were a decrease of $4,532,500 in specie, $4,- 
435,200 in deposits, and $871,800 in legal 
tenders, and an increase of $1,436,400 in 
loans and $147,700 in circulation. 

The following table gives figures in de 


tail. 
Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Deposits. 
New York.. $9,776,000 $2,350,000 $295,000 $9,675.000 





Manhattan. 7,890,300 786,100 132.700 5,984,900 
Merchants’. 7.808.900 917.300 789.200 6,803,800 
Mechanics’. 8,641,090 1,507,000 386,000 7,785,000 
Onion....... 5,476,000 788,300 500,700 4,934,000 
America.... 11,200,800 2,318,200 600,700 9,987,500 
Phenix..... 4,226,000 870,000 28,000 4.069.000 
GF. cccccces 8.617.400 $,693.200 271,000 10,394,300 
Trad’smen's 3.330.400 509,300 85.100 2.207.806 
Fulton...... 1,728,400 957.100 143.801» 1,856,400 
Chemical... 12,915,500 4,138,700 237.000 14,224.30 
Mer. Exch.. 4,012,300 744,700 377,100 3,811,309 
GallatinNa. 4.504.700 964,900 106,400 3,033,390 
B'tch.&@Dro. 1,741,500 297.800 71.800 1,560.0) 
M'chs.&Tra. 1,022,000 147,000 148,000 1,062,000 
Greenwich. 996,900 40,590 152,100 939,600 
Lea. Manuf. 3,137,800 595.900 196.900 2.562.200 
Sev'nth W'd 1,061.400 269.600 77,200 =1.157,200 
St’teof N.Y. 3.765.000 709,700 88.900 3,655.000 


Amer. Ex... 15,386,000 2,710,000 476,000 12,700,000 
Commerce.. 12,550,200 3,814,100 667.200 8,081,990 
Broadway... 5.552,200 794.500 182.900 4,107,100 
Mercantile. 6.791.700 1,584,000 285,800 7.231.900 
Pacific...... 2,456,200 424.200 109,400 2,606,500 
Republic... 5,827,100 680.100 345.300 3,781,100 
Chatham.... 3,335,700 799.400 96,000 3,653,900 
People’s.... 1,490,300 172.100 130,000 1,781,100 
North Am.. 3,082,500 583,000 230.300 3,426,500 
flanover... 8.362.200 1,014,600 904,700 8.242.900 
Irving...... 8,082,000 519.800 167,700 2.857.000 
Metropoli'n 17.399.000 4.529.000 178.000 16.411.000 
Citizens’... 2.112.600 269,900 283.200 2.136.300 
Nassau..... 2.925.000 815,100 108.700 2,674,800 
Market..... 3,088,000 820.500 119.200 2,479,900 
St.Nicholas 2,122,300 443,500 55,000 1,791,000 
Shoe & Lea. 3.524.000 682,000 210.000 3.481.000 
Corn Exch. 4,373,100 201,000 82,000 3,024,000 
Continental 8.125.700 2,111,900 97,200 8,971,300 
Oriental.... 2.035.100 28.800 348.100 1,867,700 
Marine..... 3.669.000 994,000 124.000 4,444,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 22,892,900 7,470,300 558,100 27,774,200 
Park.......-. 19,409,900 4,528,100 524,200 22,704,200 
Mec. Bkg.As 1,031,200 247,800 2.500 856,400 
North River 1,017.200 22.800 164.000 1,146.400 
East River.. 1,141,500 95.500 89,600 836.500 


Fourth Na.. 21,403.800 4,748,000 528,700 21,612,800 


Cent. Na.... 9.302.000 1,352,000 1.413.000 10,068,000 
Second Na.. 3,015,000 586,000 200.000 3.515.000 
Ninth Na... 7,177,800 1,723,100 286.000 7,698,200 
First Na.... 16,988.800 5,055,700 320.500 19,920,200 
Third Na 7.012.380 1,776,700 274.900 7,812,000 
N. ¥.Na. Ex 1,546,000 186,200 §=87,500 = 1,206,000 
Bowery..... 1,668,700 34,000 365,000 1,451,700 
N.Y.Co..... 1,383,500 16.800 481,600 1,700,700 
Ger. Am 2.651.500 331,800 46,200 2,332,900 
Chase Na 5,027,400 1,554,100 225,900 6,136,300 
Fifth Av.... 1,836,500 437,700 99.800 2,000,000 
German Ex. 1,254,700 26,300 184,900 1,449,600 
Germania... 1,163,200 06,400 206,200 1,458,200 
U.S. Nat... 4,587.700 1,041,300 74,500 4,750.100 





Totals. ......850,624,800 76,510,900 16,060,000 347,342,700 
Inc. Dec. Dec. Dee. 
Compar's.... $1,436,400 $4,532,500 $871,800 #4,435.200 
Cheertnge. week ending July 30th, 1881, $932,788,326 03 
“ Aug. 6th, 1881, 847,047,611 81 
Balances, week ending July 30th, 1881, 32,301,194 65 
Aug. 6th, 1881, 32,838,376 00 
Bank Srockxs.—During the past week 
much interest has been manifested by cap- 
italists in city bank stor ks, they having of 
late shown considerable attraction as a 
profitable investment. Prices were very 
strong, with an upward tendency. The 
following are the closing quotations: 


BiG 145, |Market. = oras. 
america....... 1 b arke’ 20 one 
American Ex.. — 1! Mech. Bk g Ass. - 9% — 
Buto’s & Dr's... ..121 — IMetropolit —_— = 
Chase Nat. B’k | . l,l 170 
Continental - 1 \Shoe & Leather.130° — 
Fourth Nat'l...121 — ‘St. Nicholas..... 156 0—Cl 
Hanover...... 130 — |Stateof N.Y... — 125 
Marine ......... — 186 |\Tradesmen’s.... — 125 


Strate Securities. —The following are 
the — gg gt on state eee 





Stock MaRKET.—In the oly pation of 
the week the tone of speculation upon the 
Stock Exchange market was of a firm char- 
acter, and the general tendency was in the 
direction of higher figures, caused by the 
circulation of reports to the effect that the 
cutting of rates was to be stopped and a fair 
schedule adopted. The falsity of these 
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reports became evident, however; and 
there was, consequently, a strong reaction, 
which resulted in a sharp downfall in 
prices. A report that the Boston and Al- 
bany Railway bad joined the ‘‘rate-cutters” 
also assisted in weakening the market, 
Should the report prove true, its attitude at 
this juncture assumes the appearance of a 
‘*big scheme ” and does not look as if there 
was a very strong intention on the part of 
its principal owner to secede from the dic- 
tatorial position now occupied. The one 
idea that is now dawning on the public 
mind is that all previous talk of intentions 
to adjust harmoniously and amicably has 
been buncombe, to gull the confiding, and 
that the trunk lines have not had the re- 
motest desire to put an end to the war. 
The only wonder is that the stock market 
has been able to keep its head so far out of 
water, in the face of such overwhelming 
circumstances. 

It is announced that a meeting of the 
trunk-line representatives is to be held at 
Saratoga, on Wednesduy, the 10th inst., to 
harmoniously settle the questions at issue. 
There are several opinions as to the result 
of the conclave of the railroad magnates, 
and it is freely stated by those usually well- 
informed that no definite action will be 
taken and no agreement arrived at. If such 
should be the result, it is to be presumed 
that the ‘‘ war” will still goon. The mar- 
ket closed fairly steady in the final sales. 


The following are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotations for the week: 
High. Low. Closing 





Sales. est. est. July ¢, 

Adams Express...........0+« 10 1386 1386 136 
Amertean Express.. 4 85 85 85 
Albany and Susq.... 115 128 128 128 
Alton and Terre H 400 54 53% 

Alton and Terre H., pf..... 2.000 O97 94% 
Ge iccncssscccvsenconces 56% 

B. C. R. and North S04 


5314 
0436 
5484 
8044 
68 
6514 
Caribou Mining............. 234 
Cameron Coal..... +++ 10, 44 
Central Arizona.. * 2% 
9334 
92% 
29 
4046 
81% 
2244 


c.,C., C., and Ind 
Ches. and Ohio 





G., G.. ORBLE CG... cccscccescers 
Chicago. Bur., and Quincy. 1 ‘818 16144 158% 160 
Chicago and Alton.......... 200 141 140% 141 


Chi., St. P., and O.....c.c00 
Chi., St. P., and O., pf 11,741 105% 108 104 
Chicago and Northwestern. 20,100 127354 12514 12614 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. 300 140 189% 140 
Chic., Mil, and St. Paul.... 76,620 116 113% 114 
Chic.,M., and St. Paul, pf.. 1,400 188 132 188 





Deadwood.........0..00+ «++ 225 8 8 8 
Del., Lack., and Western...114,700 12584 122% 12984 
Del.and Hudson............ 9,600 L114¢ 1008, 110% 
Den. and R. Grande......... 34.018 102% 98 WISE 
E. Tenn., Va., & Ga......... 5,600 21 1% 2 
F. Tenn., Va., & Ga. pf..... 200 38 80 83 
Han. and St. Joseph........ 2,100 O5% 91 93 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf..... 31,020 117% 1128 113% 
Houston and Texas......... 205 96 96 06 
Tilinots Central.............+ 5.875 138% 185 138584 
Ind., Bloom., and West..... 850 51% 40 49 
DaOTNIIE,. cccccccccssesceve 142,505 12614 122% 123% 
Lake Erte and Western..... 2.5900 58 56 56 
Bates DRG. cccccccescescccss 4,900 50 49 49 


Louisville and Nashville.... 
Lou., N. Alb., and C......... 
Little Pittsburgh............ 
Manhattan... occcccoce 

Manhattan Meach.. 
Maryland Coal..........cccos 
Mil. and L. Shore.... ....... 
Mar and Cin., ist pf 
Mar. and Cin., 2d pf.. 
MemphisandC... . ...... 
Metropolitan .......ccccccees 





Michigan Central........... 101% 
Mobiie and Ohio............. 87% 
TR GS FA. cc cncevecoszeces 110% 

Kan., and Texas. 455% 
Morrisand Essex... ........ 12644 
Nash., Chat.. and St. Louis.. 29,600 90 80 80446 
New Cen. Coal 29 2834 28 
N. J. Central..... 98% «84% 87 
ee eee 14534 142% 149% 
N. Y. and New Haven 185 184 184 
N.Y Elevated 107 10644 107% 
N.Y., L. E., and Western.. 48,460 44% 42%{ 4814 
N. Y., L. E. and W., pfd... 306 «88 87 88 
N. Y., Ont., and West....... 21,025 333% 31% 82% 
North. and Western......... 5,920 62 60 62 
North. and West., com..... 800 26 25% 25% 
Northern Pacific...... ..... 11,926 414 30% 40% 
Northern Pacific, pf........ 51,600 825% 78% 80% 
Onto and Migs............... 14,050 304% 387 37% 
Ohio Southern.............- 400 28% «(27 27 
Oregon, R., and N........... 1.109 164 162% 164 
Ohio Central :.......... .... 4,325 29% 28 28 
Ontario Mining............. 50 686 86 36 
a 37,356 S85 Sig 52% 
Phila. and Reading R. R... 88,725 67% 64% 
Pitts..FortWayne,andC.. 286 140 140 140 
Pullman Car.........ccc0es 240 142% 141% 142% 
Peoria. Dec., and Ev........ 7,100 42% 40 “0 
Quicksilver..........ccccccce 1,775 20% 19% 20% 
Quicksilver, pf........-s++++ 900 72% 71 72 
Rochester and Pitts........ 8,100 454% 80 40% 
Rock Island............-+--+ 2,637 139 187 187 
Rome, W., and Ogdensburg 1,000 933 30 80 
Rich. and Allegheny........ 1.900 59 56%, 56 
St. P. and D.; pf........... ‘ 112 88 88 88 
Standard Mining............ 1,275 23% 21 21 
Sutro Tunnel..............-- 3,950 % 1% 1% 
St. L. and San Francisco.... 3,850 B0% 50 50 
St. L.and San Fran., pf..... 1,600  75ig 44 75% 


%&.L.and San Fran.,istpf. 768 109 108 108% 








St. P., Min..and M........... 





Wab., St. L., and P., pf..... $3,181 90% 87% 89 
Wells-Fargo Express........ 152 13046 130 130% 
Western Union Tel......... 127,508 90% 8316 804 


Frvanciat Items.—The New Jersey Court 
of Appeals has rendered a decision of inter- 
est to bank-depositors. Just before the Me- 
chanics’ and Laborers’ Savings Institution 
in Jersey City failed, a lady depositor 
borrowed some money from it, giving 
a mortgage on real property by way 
of security. The amount of the loan 
was placed to her credit on the bank- 
books and she drew against it by 
check. Before she had drawn all, the bank 
suspended, the mortgage became due, and 
she refused to pay on it more than she had 
drawn, claiming that the balance still to 
her credit on the bank-books should be al- 
lowed her, as an offset against the amount 
of the mortgage. The Court of Appeals 
decides that her real estate is liable for the 
whole amount of the mortgage, and that 
for the amount due her as a depositor she 
must stand equally with the other deposit- 
ors in taking such dividends as the insolv- 
ent institution can pay. 

Saratoga seems to have become the mid- 
summer Mecca of railroad magnates. The 
following gentlemen are reported to be 
there: Mr. Wm. H. Vanderbilt; Mr. Jay 
Gould; President Jewett, of the Erie; Mr. 
Blanchard, vice-president of the Erie; Mr. 
Roberts, of the Pennsylvania; and Mr. Gar- 
rett, of the Baltimore and Ohio. It is re- 
ported that Mr. Gould’s purpose in attend- 
ing the conference 1s to secure the admit- 
tance of the Wabash system, with its pro- 
posed Eastern outlet—the Jersey Central— 
into the trunk-line pool. It may readily be 
presumed that the passenger and freight- 
rate question will be discussed. 

The gross earnings of the Norfolk and 
Western Railroad for the month of June 
were $161,950, an increase of $16,355 as 
compared with the ‘same time last year. 
Earnings for ten mpnths ending July 31st, 
1881, were $1,782,585; increase of $150,880 
as compared with the same time previous 
year. 

The transfer books of the Rochester and 
Pittsburgh Railroad Company closed at 
3 o’clock last Monday, and now stock- 
holders of record can subscribe to the ex- 
tension fund and the capital stock of the 
Coal Company. 

The production of anthracite coal for the 
week ending July 30th, 1881, was 692,878 
tons, against 427,193 tons for the same week 
in 1880; and from January 1st, 1881, 
15,020,996 tons, against 11,936,967 tons for 
the same time last year. 

The attention of investors is directed to 
an advertisement in another column of the 
first mortgage 7-per-cent. gold bonds of the 
Denver, Western, and Pacific Railway 
Company. The bonds run till January, 
1911, and are secured by mortgage deed to 
the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company of 
New York of the road, equipments, real 
and personal property, and franchises of the 
Company. The bonds are offered at par 
and interest. These bonds are regarded as 
a good investment, from the fact that the 
estimated coal tonnage of the first division of 
the road will more than pay the interest on 
the bonds. Full particulars regarding these 
bonds may be obtained of Allen 8. Apgar, 
cashier of the Merchants’ Exchange Nation- 
al Bank, of this city. 

DrvipENDs.—The Illinois Central Reail- 
road Company has declared a dividend of 
three and a half per cent., payable Septem- 
ber Ist. 

The fact that the Gold Gravel Hydraulic 
Company last week declared its second 
dividend of 3 per cent. within two months 
is prima facie proof of the value of its 
property. 

The Silver King Mining Company, of Col- 
orado, has declared a dividend of ten cents 
per share, payable August 19th. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain 
Ireland, and France, 

Iss 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 














BANKING DEPARTMENT, 


In answer to numerous letters of inquiry as to the 
terms on which we receive deposit accounts of banks, 
bankers, business firms, and individuals, we issue 
this circular for the general information of those who 
may desire to open accounts with a private banking 
house in this city. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, to 
receive the accounts of responsible parties in good 
standing. 

1. Except in case of banks, savings banks, or other 
well-known corporations, or of individuals or firms 
whose character and standing are already known to 
us, we require satisfactory ref before 
an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum on the average monthly balances when the 
same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts aver- 
aging leas than $1,000 for the month we allow no 
interest. 

38. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties Keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this city, 
without charge; make careful inquiries, and give the 
best information we can obtain respecting invest- 
ments or other matters of financial interest to them; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of busi- 
ness. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances to 
customers and correspondents on U. 8. bonds or 
other first class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to check at sight without 
notice. 





One of our firm is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and we give particular attention to orders 
by mail, telegraph, or in person for the purchase or 
sale of Bonds and Stocks on Commission. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without com- 
mission, all issues and denominations of United 
States bonds, for immediate delivery, at current mar- 
ket rates, and make exchanges for National Banks 
in the Banking Department at Washington, without 
trouble to them. 

Our “Memoranda Concerning Government Bonds’ 
will be sent, postpaid, on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


DENVER, WESTERN, AND PACIFIC 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 
OF COLORADO. 


First Mortgage Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


DUE JAN. Ist, 1911. 





INTEREST PAYABLE JAN. 1st AND JULY Isr. 
Free from Taxes by the United States and the State 
of Colorado. , 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN THECITY 
OF NEW YORK IN GOLD COIN. 


SECURED BY MORTGAGE DEED CONVEYING THE 
ROAD, EQUIPMENTS, REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY AND FRANCHISES NOW 
OWNED AND HEPEAFTER TO 
BE ACQUIRED. 


Denomination $1,000, with Provision for 
Registration. 


The First Division of this Railway is an Air Line 
between Longmont, the outlet of the Wheat. Fields of 
Northern Color: rado, which produce more than one- 
half of the entire crop of the state, and the City of 
Denver, It also connects the latter with the adjacent 
eoal-flelds, runnin through the mining towns of Can- 
field and Erte. e esti coal of this 
division alone will more than pay the interest on 
these bonds. 








TRUSTEE: THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Price par and accrued interest, the right being re- 
served to advance the price without notice. 


FOR SALE BY 


ALLEN S. APGAR, 


Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, 
257 BROADWAY, New York. 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other valuables will find es: 1 advantages for 
the convenient safekeepin oft e same, subject only 
to their personal access and control, at the 


SAPD DEPOSIT VAULTS 


National Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
NEAR GENERAL POST-OFFICE. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW Lp 








ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
YABLE ANY PART 
AFRICA AUSTRALIA, A ND AMERICA. 

AW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TEL 
FORAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNI 








Sa 
FRANCIS B.O’°’CONNOR, 
(MEMBER OF yan ve IO ppopces EEchanen, 
WHEA Lo TuRy: Bey BEAM 
30 and 32 Whitehall Street. | New. York. 
EFERF} ‘ 1, Esq., r Kast River N. 





|., Guion Steamship Line, N.Y.; 
and siege. “Write for Circular. 


__[[__—_—_————__EEo ee 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31, 





(LLins, Bouen S JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yorn 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchant 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 








Bonds and Stecks bought and sold on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 


Desirable Investment Securities alwaye 
on hand. 


All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


DIVIDEND 
NUMBER 2. 


OFFice OF THE GOLD GRAVEL HYDRAULIC COMPANY, t 





Nos. 155 anp 157 Broapway, 
New York, August Sth, 1881. 


The Directors of this Company have this day 


declared 
DIVIDEND No. 2 
of three per cent. upon its preferred stock, payable 
Thursday, August 25th, at the office of the UNION 
INVESTMENT AND PROMOTING CO., 155 and 157 
Broadway, New York. Transfer books will be 
closed Saturday, 20th inst. 
GEORGE W. WARREN, Treasurer. 

A limited number of shares of the twelve-per-cent. 
preferred stock of the Gold Gravel Hydraulic Com- 
pany may be had of the Union Investment and Pro- 
moting Company, or its authorized agents, which will 
carry the three-per-cent. dividend, until 20th inst. 





State of Massachusetts, 5 per cent., 
Registered, 1895; 

City of Toledo, 44 per cent., 18963 

City of Toledo, 5 per cent., 1884—63 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail- 
road, 5 per cent., 1909; 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail- 
road, 44 per cent., 1920; 

Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road, 5 per cent., 19193 

Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Raile 
road, 4 per cent., 19193 

Southern Pacific Railroad of Cali« 
fornia 6s, 1905; 


and other first-class investment securi» 
ties for sale by 


BREWSTER, BASSET & CO., 


35 Congress St., Boston. 


CECIL, ZIMMERMAN & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 





No. 74 Broadway, New York; 
No. 69 West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0. 





GroroE W. Cectt, Member New York Stock Exchange. 
M. Zimuenmax, New York. 
W. P. Thomas, W. M. WILSHIRE, Cincinnati, 0. 





~ Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write we - oglt on the old Banking 


HOWES s “COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY). 
is house transacts a general Stock Commission 


a 2, with very large ae ae S oeunt. om 


Interest allowed on 
JOHN R. BOTHWELL 


'L. D. CORTRIGHT & CO. 


WM. 8. CLARK. 
FINANCIAL ACENTS, 
Green Mountain, Cherokee, Rising Sun, Columbia, 
and Beaver Mining Companies, buy and sell all 
kinds of mining stocks on commission. 
18 WALL ST,, NEW YORK 








STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETINGS. 


CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, Geveummet, AND 
InDiAnal aPOLss we 
EET Fite ei Th 
A SPEC 
HOLDERS 5 dere try Bay 
office of the Company, i at hey 2 the first day 
of September — at 10 o’clock a. to consider 
and vote upon ment of consolidation of the 
Capital Stock of this Com y with the Capital 
Stock of the Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton 1. 
road Company. and upon any other matter in con- 
nection therewith. 
The transfer books will be closed on the evening of 
August 20th and remain closed until September 
By order of the Board of Directors 
GEO. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


—_—F;KkLKkKkKLK—NVJqII== 
DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


EW YORK, JUL h 1881,—THE 
N 88th Semi-Annual — - agg | of the ae 
Central Ratlroad Compa ing THREE AND 
HALF (3%) PER CEN Ton or capital stock, will be 
undersigned September Ist, 1881, to share- 


ew Reason which and until the Sth day of 
the r books will be closed 
. F. RANDOLPH, Treasurer. 














Tae SILVER ee ne COMPANY, OF COLORADO, ty 
Orrice No. 60 Recapwwar.. 
RD or" TRUSTEES | HAVE THIS 
r - B peas DIVIDEND No. Mor ay 


PER OoHanE. payable: at the x oe the 
the 19th Inst. Transfer boo a unaal eek 
snd reoper Augus' not 200. we ay Dana 
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* the effect of good crops in Europe and a | public from Union Pacific. 
Commercial, failure of crops here? Look ut the clos- | opposition to itself in the Southern Pacific, 


RUFUS HATCH ON STOCKS. 


WHY HE PREDICTS A FALL IN RAIL- 
ROAD SEUURITIES. 





FIGURES SHOWING A DECREASE IN THE 
WHEAT AND CORN CROPS.—WILL NEW 
YORK LOSE HER SUPREMACY IN TON- 
NAGE?—WHAT RUFUS ADVISES PEOPLE TO 
DO WITH THEIR MONEY. 


Tne following readable article is copied 
from a recent issue of the New York 
Times: 

The newspapers are devoting several col- 
umns daily to the cutting, advancing, and 
pooling of rates, the Fink combination, 
and the Vanderbilt dictum, without consid- 
ering the prospective amount of tonnage 
and whether it is to continue to reach 
Europe ria New York, or to be diverted to 
Canada through the Welland Canal, or to 
New Orleans on the Ohio, Missouri, and 
Mississippi Rivers. The merchants, real 
estate, and business men of New York 
ought not to overlook the fact that, while 
the railroad combination has been culmin- 
ating, the Canadians have been quietly 
broadening and deepening the Welland 
Janal, and a movement is on foot to con- 
solidate all the barges on the Mississippi 
River under one management. The object 
is to absorb the Western traffic to Europe. 
The effect is already felt here. With the 
growth of the country, New York tonnage 
is stendily decreasing. Freight will find an 
outlet at the lowest prices of transportation, 
The Fink pool has done more to injure 
New York City than a failure of crops for 
three years. The Erie Canal ought to have 
been made free from tolls five years ago. 
This city alone could afford to keep it in 
perfect repair, and thus retain its exporting 
and importing supremacy. Imports will 
come in where exports go out. 

A partial failure of the crops this year 
must decrease our exports. Whether the 
demand in Europe be large or small, we 
have nograin to spare. This is shown by 
the official figures of the receipts of wheat 
for July at St. Louis, Indianapolis, Toledo, 
and Detroit, these cities being the primary 
receiving points for the Winter wheat crop. 
The comparative receipts compiled by the 
boards of trade of those cities are as fol- 
lows: 


Bushela. 

RN Tre 10,400,929 

Ps ME wnnsccccssccsdecvcecets 9.572.200 
Decrease, 19B1.........000 6,828,729—67 per cent. 


Thus the question is already decided, so 
far as Winter wheat is concerned. No 
further argument is needed than the figures 
given and the fact that wheat is 25 cents a 
bushel higher this year than last year. The 
harvest of Spring wheat has just begun, 
and with the very best of weather the har- 
vest for the next thirty days cunnot possi- 
bly bring more than 65 to 75 per cent. of 
last year’s crop, The receipts of corn at 
Chicago and Milwaukee for the first seven 
months of the years 1880 and 1X1 were: 


Bushels 
Cites, WEE ccccoecceanescsess 52. 080.°568 
Chicago, 1881......ccecccceres . SSS LI000 
Decrease, 1881 7.147.204 —83 per cent. 





Milwaukee, 1880 
Milwaukee, 1881...... 





Decrease, 1881............+ 761,300 —56 per cent. 


This decrease in the receipt of corn may 
be attributed to iis consumption in feeding 
stock and its use for fire-wood, caused by a 
severe Winter. Six months of *‘ blizzards” 
and Arctic weather left Western farmers no 
other recourse. Nor is this all. As early 
as the 15th of July the Agriculiural Bureau 
at Washington put the corn crop 10 per 
cent. below that of a yearago. Since then 
we bave had storms, floods, and tornadoes 
throughout the corn-belt. Parties who 
have traveled over Iowa say that the crop 
in that state alone will fall short about 100,- 
000,000 bushels, even with the best of 
weather until it is matured. Ohio and In- 
diana report that the corn is tasseling out 
at a hight of four and five feet, instead of 
six and seven, and that many sections, even 
with a very late Fall, cannot yield over half 
acrop. Missouri and Kansas complain of 
dry weather and a very backward crop. A 
gentleman who has recently journeyed over 
the Illinois Central Railroad and who owns 
a farm inthe southern part of Illinois says 
that the crop will not be over half that of 
last year. An officer of the Rock Island 
Road suys that he does not expect, under 
the most favorable auspices, over 60 per 
cent. of what was raised last year. This 
will apply to all the roads terminating at 
St. Louis and Chicago. The fact that corn 
is quoted at about the same price in St. 
Louis as Chicago bears out these statements. 

From no part of the country do we get 
favorable reports. Corn was planted very 
late this year. In some sections it was 
twice replanted and it will need a very late 
and favorable Fall to harvest three-quarters 
of acrop. If extraordinary crops here and 
a failure of crops in Europe for the past 
three years have raised the price of stocks 
from 100 to 1,000 per cent., what will be 





iug prices of the following stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange on July 30th 
for four years past: 








878. 1879. 1880. 1881 
Alton and Terres Not 

Haute................/ quoted 8 22 48 
Alton and Terres Not 

Haute, pfd - (quoted w " 

Not 

Cedar Rapids......... =. “4 08} quoted 
Canada Southern.... quoted 50 638 67 
Clev., C., C., and I 24 53 71 93 
G., ©. GMO EG. ..0000- = 4 R 17 2 

§ ot 
Chesapeake and O... i quoted 6 18 27 
Cossngeate and 0.,( Not 

First pfd.......... - } quoted 12 26 40 
Chicago and Burling- 

ton and Quincy.... 112 «(118 125 1% 
Rock Ivland.......... 114188 113 139 
Chicago and Alton.. 83 83 110 138 
Chicago and Alton, f Not 

apesesecesseganace 115 130 } quoted 
Cc eee and Pitts- § Not 
ae 100 119? quotea 
St. Paul and Minne-{ Not . 

MDONA..... 0.0 eee eens i quoted 41 45 41 
Northwest............ 41 73 9 126 

‘orthwest, pfd...... 73 Ae 115 189 
iy. SN senacasndeseee 30 63 87 114 
St. Paul, pfd.......... 75 95 107 129 

el., Lac., and West. 88 62 6 123 
Delaware and Hud 

son Canal....... 55 50 82 108 
- —— 7 and 8t. 

een ll 20 35 om 
Hannibal and 8&t. 

Joseph, pfd......... 27 42 72 110 

§ Not 

Harlem............... 139 156 180 ; quoted 

Miinols Central...... 84 89 9 18 

Kansas Pacific...... 5 oy {Cme’e with U 

Union Pacific ....... 62 78 127 
Loutsville and Nash 

RAIS Set 35 52 118 198 
Lake Shore..... ° 42 7 108 126 
Missour!, Kansas, 

and Texas.... ..... 3 16 44 
Morris and Essex.... R4 e2 107 124 
Manhattan Ele-( Not 

vated..... , quoted 42 27 18 
Metropolitan Ele-{ Not 

| rn ‘quoted 120 90 Rg 
New Jersey Central. 87 bia 79 bo 
New York Flevated. KO 124 111 17 
New York Central... 110 119 132 145 
New York, Lake Erte, § Not 

and Western....... quoted 28 44 44 
New York. Lake Erie, 

and Western, pfd.. 5 52 72 81 
Nashville and Chat 

Gia 0 c0ecs5cce met” 85 63 80 

o' 
Northern Pacific. ... § one " a8 o 
Northern Pacifie,{ Not 

pfd......... .. quoted 47 55 81 
Ohio and Mississippt. 8 16 4 39 
Ohio and Minstaalppl, § Not 

pfd.... ceecceee (Quoted 46 73 101 

28 44 44 

127— «187 180 263 

/ o 110 122 139 

St. Louts, Kansans Consolidated 

City, and Northern. 4 -- with Wabash 
St. Louta, Kan Citv,( Not 

and Northern, pfd. ¢ quoted 52 — - 
Wabash... pith nes 13 37 Consolidated 
Wabash, St. Louts,{ Not 

and Pacific.......... } quoted _ 71 91 
Wabash, pfd § Rot 

. “eee"""" 9 quoted _ 73 be 
American Distri 

Telegraph Co....... 27 85 45 47 
Western Union....... ¥3 90 108 
Adams Express...... 108 105 116 181 
United States Ex- 

Sh dcacmiassecapes 4! 49 62 
Wells Fargo Expr'ss. 93 97 106 12% 
American Express... 47 48 58 82 
Pacific Mail.......... 16 15 48 51 
Consolidation Coal.. 20 28 
Homestake Mining§ Not 

€ eengany > ate quote 88 83 15 

tar 41 82 36 
Se. «. <cesnoeces 20 27 22 
Quicksilver 14 16 18 

uicksilver, pref... 83 89 48 71 

t. Louis and San§ Not 

Francisco........... quoted 9 38 48 
St. Louis and San§ Not 

Francisco, pfd.. i quo 12 43 74 
Michigan Central.... 82 95 101 


Central Pacific... ... { ee ie 73 04 

The Rock Island has been doubled, also 
the Louisville and Nashville. St. Paul has 
recently issued $5.000,000 of new stocks 
and $7.000,000 of bonds, as reported in the 
newspapers. Wabash preferred was not 
heard of in 1879; yet they have since issued 
what is known as a blanket mortgage of 
$50,000,000 and an indefinite million of 
preferred stock. They have increased their 
number of miles to an unknown quantity, 
and still they are falling off in their earn- 
ings at the rate of $63,000 the third week 
of July. The Manhattan Elevated, all bad 
water, probably the biggest swindle that 
has ever been perpetrated on the New York 
public, according to the statement of the 
attorney-general of this state in open court, 
is perfectly worthless. Jersey Central has 
been in a receiver’s hands for four years 
and is there to-day. It recently issued 
$5,000,000 bonds. Whether they are to 
take up old bonds or a new issue is an un- 
answered question. Northern Pacific was 
not quoted in 1879. It is now said that 
they are issuing bonds for their pre- 
ferred stock, and they are also issuing 
bonds for every mile of road they have 
built and are building. The query is: 
How many have they already issued? West- 
ern Union divided some $6,000,000 of new 
stock among the stockholders in 1880, and 
$15.500,000 more since February, 1881, all 
without an equivalent. Whether the $15.,- 
500,000 is a legal issue is yet to be decided 
by the courts. 

Many of the stocks marked “‘ not quot- 
ed” were not listed on the Stock Exchange 
at that time, but, by looking over the list, 
you will find prominent enterprises whose 
stocks and bonds were quoted as worthless 
and even worse than worthless in 1879. 
Take Erie, for instance. It was quoted plain 
before the assessment was collected. To- 
day the banks are loaning money on bonds 
and stocks at 25 per cent. margin 
that are equally as worthless as_ they 
were four years ago. Kansas Pacific 
is one of those fortuvate institutions con- 
solidated with Union Pacific, and as long 
as Northwestern and St. Paul can sell bonds 
there is no reason why they should not pay 
dividends. Yet, are the trunk-lines earning 
more thap running expenses by doing busi- 
ness at half price, with half tonnagestaring 
them in the face for a year tocome? Cen- 
tral Pacific holds a different relation to the 


and is probably asking the public to buy 
both classes of securities. It would be in- 
teresting to know the amount of honds and 
stock of the new railroad enterprises sold 
in Europe through the indorsement of first- 
class American banking-houses within 
eighteen months, with their prices and 
commissions. Add to these those launched 
and sold by the small fry and the gross 
amount would surprise the investor. Can 
they pay dividends longer than they con- 
tinue to sell bonds? It may be eventually 
laborious work for investors to sell their 
dividends, and many may be anxious to 
make the acquaintance of the receivers 
appointed by the promoters of the original 
enterprises. It would also be interesting 
to know how the dividends have been paid 
on the more standard and respectable stocks, 
unless by the issue of bonds. Is it possible 
that, with half crops, the trunk linescan earn 
more than running expenses, even if they 
earn that during the coming year, to say 
nothing of their increased fixed charges? 
Therefore, I have no hesitancy in advising 
people who have money to put it in 
the bank, as it will pay better dividends 
lying idle than it would if invested in an 
of the securities on the New York Stoc 
Exchange to-day, where the bonds and 
stock represent so many times more than 
the earning capacity of the railroads so ex- 
tensively dealt in by the public. There are 
some stocks that will not suffer the same 
decline as those which are known to be ut 
terly worthless; but even the good ones are 
very high. A man who places his money 
in the bank will have an opportunity to in- 
vest itto much better advantage in the fu- 
ture than he could in buying any security 
he can name at the present time. Another 
great cry is that roads west of Chicago and 
Cincinnati can charge any rates they please. 
How long will producers west of these 
points consent to pay three and four times 
as much for carrying grain to Chicago as 
they pay for carrying it from Chicago to 
New York? Bad crops set farmers to read- 
ing and thinking, 

These are some of the reasons why I_ be- 
lieve that the bubble in Wall Street is near- 
ly ready to burst. Still, it may continue 
inflated a while longer. Occasionally a 
newspaper appears with an editorial article 
on the Welland Canal or a free Erie Canal; 
but nine out of ten contain articles favoring 
watered stocks, thus endorsing the com- 
bination of railroads against the people and 
driving the traffic ‘from New York. 
Whether this city shall continue to he the 
great exporting and infporting metropolis 
of this country or whether it shall give 
wav to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Montreal, 
and New Orleans depends npon one man 
an@ his name is the New York Central 
Railroad. Respectful 

RUFUS HATCH. 
New York, Tuesday, Aug. 2d, 1881. 





DRY GOODS. 


Txous far a continued improvement has 
been demonstrated in the business of the 
dry goods market, and throughout the past 
week there has heen a large movement of 
all classes of fabrics; with the principal de- 
mand, however, in favor of Fall goods. The 
condition of the market denotes health, 
and an absence of any disposition on the 
part of merchants or buyers to indulge 
in any action favoring speculation. In 
this regard the dry goods market is in 
strong contrast with other departments 
of trade, which demonstrates the influ- 
ence of a legitimate demand upon the 
productions of the present facilities em- 
ployed in securing the supply, and thus far 
results have teen so satisfactory that there 
is no fecling of discontent or disappoint- 
ment expressed on the part of merchants 
with the situation at the present time, In- 
dications are in favor of an earlier retail 
demand than has been experienced for some 
years, which, with the present barren con- 
dition of their Winter supplies, is assuring 
that their first purchases will be large in 
proportion to what they have been in 
previous years. There has been a large 
force of package buyers in the mar- 
ket who have bought liberally of the 
most staple goods and whose operations in 
worsted dress goods, cotton dress goods, 
ginghams, and leading makes of printed 
calicoes were liberal in the aggregate 
amount. Worsted dress goods were opened 
by agents at such low prices that buyers 
took hold freely and the movement in this 
connection was of very satisfactory propor- 
tions. Dress ginghams were also distrib- 
uted with much freedom at about last sea- 
son’s prices, and it is quite probable that 
there will he a scarcity of leading makes 
in the near future, as some agents already 
hold orders to the full extent of the Fall 
production. There was a steady demand 





for staple cotton goods at unchanged prices, 


[August 11, 1881, 


a I ACS TEs STSI 
It has built an | and woolen goods, flannels, shirts and 


drawers, hosiery, fancy knit woolens, no- 
tions, etc. were severally in fair request. 
The jobbing trade has been a trifle more 
active, a good many buyers having ap- 
peared in the market from the South and 
Southwest, who have commenced opera- 
tions in staple and department goods with 
well-grounded confidence in the stability of 
prices. The warm weather in the latter 
part of the week had a tendency to un- 
favorably influence some buyers to defer 
their operations in Fall and Winter fabrics. 


Corton Goops.—There has been a steady 
demand for moderate parcels of plain and 
colored cottons, cotton flannels, etc. at first 
hands; but no special activity was noticed 
in any particular class of fabrics. The mar- 
ket still retains the firmness of tone noticed 
for some time past and stocks of the most 
desirable goods are uniformly light in 
agents’ hands. Cotton flannels and drills 
are sold ahead for months to come, and 
agents hold liberal orders for many makes 
of brown and bleached goods, colored cot- 
tons, etc. to be made. Agents’ prices re- 
main firm and stocks are remarkably light 
for the time of year. 

Woo.en Goops.—There are no new fea- 
tures to report in woolen goods. The same 
steadiness exists and the general tone is 
very satisfactory. For men’sheavy weights 
and, with one or two exceptions, all other 
woolen fabrics the new inquiry has been 
moderate, deliveries on back orders having 
formed the bulk of the week’s business. 
Agents are still behind in their deliveries to 
clothiers, and all the leading productions 
are largely sold ahead, so that available 
supplies of desirable clotliing woolens are 
really small. Among jobbers there has 
been a slight improvement, but no general 
activity. The clothing trade is more active 
and a large and fairly remunerative season 
is expected; but clothiers are pursuing a 
very cautious policy to avoid having a large 
surplus left over, as was the case last year. 
Worsted coatings are about the same and 
the better class of fancies and staples are 
under control for some time to come. 
Some call is noticed for fancy-backed 
overcoatings, while beavers rule firm and 
in both there isa satisfactory movement. 
The demand for cloakings and sackings 
has been irregular, only the newest and 
most attractive styles meeting with success, 
Kentucky jeans and doeskins were rather 
less active at first hands; but a satisfactory 
business has been accomplished. For lin- 
seys and plaid flannels the inquiry has 
slackened somewhat; but there is yet a fair 
demand and the aggregate business of the 
last few weeks has been large. Flannels 
are in light supply, well sold up, and firm, 
with a moderate call for small selected lots 
for reassorting purposes. 

UNDERWEAR AND Hostery.—For heavy 
shirts and drawers there has been a con- 
tinued fair demand with agents, at steady 
prices, and a satisfactory movemeat in de- 
liveries on previous account. Hosiery was 
unchanged. Staple goods have been quiet 
and fancies in strictly moderate request. 
Fancy knit woolens, however, were more 
active anda good aggregate business has 
been accomplished in Cardigans, Nubias, 
scarfs, ete. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

At present the aggregate business in for- 
eign goods is moderate, though there has 
been a further enlargement of the demaud 
for imported fabrics, and it is expected that 
the coming week will develop an increase 
in the sales. So far the inquiry has been 
chiefly for fancies and specialties, and 
much caution is used on the part of buyers, 
owing to the uncertainty as to what may 
take and the competition of domestic 
fabrics. Staple dress goods have been 
rather more inquired after, but are still 
quiet. Fancy fabrics and novelties, how- 
ever, cf a cheaper character moved more 
freely, and in some cases very fair transac- 
tions were reported in the newest plaid, 
striped, or Oriental effects; while the high- 
cost goods have net yet received so much 
attention. Silks are about in the same po- 
sition, plain black and colored silks ruling 
quiet and low in price, but steady. Sup 
plies of better qualities, which are likely to 
be mostly wanted, are not large. In novel- 
ties gorgeous and startling effects are most 





sought after and many of the latest ure 
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much more striking than those of the last 
few seasons. Velvets are in better request 
and very fair transactions are reported in 
cotton velvets. For plushes also an active 
demand is anticipaied, while satins rule 
quiet. Linens have been quiet, transac- 
tions being confined to smal! parcels for 
immediate requirements. Prices, however, 
are well maintained and stocks are in good 
condition. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 


past year: 

For the week : 1881. 1880. 
Entered at the port.... ..........%3,346,197 $3,564,485 
Thrown on market............+.. 8,318,907 2,937,051 

Since Jan. Ist: 

Entered at port...........0..-.s+0+ 65,606,158 79,813,807 
Thrown on market................ 67.306,913 72,898,639 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 





MowpaY Ev ENING, August 8th, 1881. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Antennae : Langdon GB...36 12 
..--36 10 |Lonsdale....... 36 10 
ie AA..36 10% ** Cambrie..36 13 
Allenda:z..... be 17 Masonville.... .36 104 


ee. 19 |Nashua, E......36 10 
ee 84 214 “ Pinna 42 12 
Bartlett, F....36 7! W.... 4 18 
via C. .5-4 12 Newmarket, F. 36 67 
Ballou & Son. . .36 t N. ¥. Mills..... 36 133 
” rae 63 “ Wt’r Twist 36 138 
Bay Mills....... 86 10! oma 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 8}: * 64 2 
Boott, R........ 27 «5a 8-4 274 
_ See 36 74,Pepperell..... 64 17% 
6 GC... & war 7-4 2 
Cin osicnion 78 73! ” - 84 225 
© nuecceasel 44 884) a 9-4 25 
ao 9+ 104! “ ---104 27% 
vee D4 123 ere 114 32 
a 27 4% Pequot........5-4 15 
Clinton, Al..... 36 ed cate ial 6-4 18 
Dwight, Star 8..36 10 Slaterville...... 35 6h 
‘ Anchor36 
Fearless........ 36 
Fruit of the Loom: 
“ “ce ¥ 2 
“ “ - .42 
Forestdale......36 
Green, G........ 36 





Gold Medal..... 36 
- oa 
Great Falls, Q . .36 
es 8...31 


10 ;Wamsutta: 
oO 


** cambric...36 18 


“« M..88 7a 
“ d@ble warp.36 12 


“ 


A.. .33 
Hill’s Semp. om: | Washington... -36 






Wauregan, 100s. 36 124 
“ e nse 0 | ‘ ghirt cotton 12 
- = i Hf “No. Bon<- .36 a 
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R. H. MACY ‘00. 


14th Street, Sixth Avenue, and 13th i” 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO EVERY 


MAIL ORDER 


AND OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING O ° 
CITY OR THOSE A T THE - 


SEA SHORE, 


NOUNTAINS, OR IN THE COUNTRY MAY EL 

ON HAVING THEIR ORDERS PROMPTLY F LED 
A 1 THEIR ENTIRE SATISFACTION 

DURING JULY a. sveuer ._= IS ESTABLISH- 


CLOSE ON SATURDAYS ts 2 O'CLOCK NOON. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
Dimgson, Cravroed & Simpson, 


19th Street and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 


FOR 1881, 

representing the following different departments: 

Silks, Dress Goods, Hosiery and Gloves, 
Gents’ Fursishing Goods, Domestic and 
Housekeeping Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Notions, Ribbons, Fancy Mil. 
linery, LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S IMPORTED AND DOMES. 
TIC COSTUMES, Delmans and Wraps, 
Boots and Shoes, etc., etc. 


v4 copy Of the above will be sent to an rt of th 
nited Dtates, to any person sending their po a to 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Cor, Sixth Ave. and 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 











For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 





FASHION DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies, 
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“EQUITABLE SURRENDER 
VALUES.” 


+} On page 22d of Mr. McCall’s report of 
the examination of the Mutual Life, in giv- 
ing a detail of the expenditures of the Com- 
pany for the year 1880, we find the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Cash for surrendered policies, $929,- 
048.43.” Of course, these figures are cor- 
rect. However, in the annual chart of the 
New York Insurance Department, pre- 
pared and published by Mr. McCall, after 
he knew the exact amount paid by the 
Company for-surrendered policies, we find 
the following statement in regard to the 
amount paid by the Company for surren- 
dered policies in 1880: ‘‘Surrendered and 
lapsed policies, $3,898,777.61.” 

Mr. E. W. Peet was associated with Mr. 
McCall in the examination. He went home, 
made his report, the usual annual re- 
port of the Pennsylvania department was 
issued, and on page 150 in the statement 
of the Mutual Life we find the following 
regarding the amount paid by the Company 
in 1880 for surrendered policies: ‘ Cash 
paid for surrendered policies and additions, 
$3,898, 777.61.” 

It is unnecessary to call attention to the 
fact that the first statement was the true 
one, and that the other two were put in the 
official reports of the two departments to 
accommodate the Company. The Com- 
pany did not pay nearly four millions for 
surrender values. On the contrary, it was 
less than a million. 

We have placed this record before our 
readers for two reasons: first, because we 
propose to talk about the surrender values 
paid by the Mutual Life, and, second, be- 
cause we want to again show what abso- 
lutely unreliable men made the examination 
of the Mutual Life. 

On pages 16 and 17 of the report of the 
examination we find the following para- 
graphs from Mr. McCall in regard to the 
surrender values of the Company: 

“The question as to whether the Com- 
pany io purchasing their policies have dealt 
fairly and equitably with their members 
has received close attention. Probably 
none of the various discussions arising out 
of life insurance management has been so 
fruitful in producing diversity of opinion 
as the question of equitable surrender 
values; and the strangest results are ob- 
tained in comparing’ the views of persons 
who were once eminent in what pertains to 
the science of life insurance, and of others 
who continue in the confidence of the pro- 
fession, with their own utterances on the 
same subject, making their conclusions so 
divergent from what they once held that 
their only consistency on the subject is 
evinced in their sign manual. 

‘Hence, it is not to be wondered at that 
no two companies agree in this particular, 
or that it is frequently found that the sur- 
render values placed on certain policies 
diminish as the insured grows older or in- 
creases double in amount by a return mail. 
The present plan of the ‘Mutual’ of re- 
turning to the insured the amount of the 
single premium that would purchase the 
paid-up insurance provided for in the New 
York non-forfeiture law of 1879 has, in ad- 
dition to the element of fuirness, the recom- 
mendation of treating all policyholders on 
the same basis. It will be understood, of 
course, that the company. in the case of 
impaired lives, vary, as they should do, 
from this rule. 

‘The conclusion arrived at, after a tkor- 
ough investigation of the affairs of this 
branch of the Company, is that no person 
has been treated unfairly.” 

Mr. McCall says he has given close atten- 
tion to the subject; that mo person has been 
treated unfairly in the surrender of his 
policy; and that it is not to be wondered at 
thata company should double its price for 
the surrender of a policy by return of mail. 
What in the name of common sense would 
one wonder at, then? He struck the right 
expression, undoubtedly, but made the 
wrong application. He should have made 
his whole report consist of the remark that 
he had made a thorough examination of 
the Company, and that he should never 
hereafter wonder at anything which the 
Company would do. Perhaps our readers 
would like to know why Mr. McCall ac. 
commodated Mr. Winston with such an 
absolutely senseless remark. 

We will give the facts in regard to two 
cases of surrender values paid by the Mutual 
Life. It must be understood that from six 
to eight thousand policies are each year 





regularly surrendered in the Mutual Life. 
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It takes the record of only a very short 
time past to bring the number of persons 
who have left the Company up to one hun- 
dred thousand; and yet Mr. McCall says 
no person has been unfairly treated, and it 
is not to be wondered at that double the 
amount is offered by return of mail. 

8. H. Kerfoot, of Chicago, Ill., a brother 
of Bishop Kerfoot, of Pittsburgh, Pa., had 
a paid-up life policy for $10,000 in the 
Mutual Life. He was fifty-six years of age 
and the value of his policy by the Com- 
papy’s tables was $5,391.53; that is, if the 
policy was surrendered, the Company would 
be relieved of a liability of $5,391.63. Mr. 
Kerfoot wished to sell his policy to the 
Company, and asked what they would pay 
him for it. He was offered $1,876.53. He 
expostulated with the Company, stating 
that he knew what the policy was really 
worth, and asked for a less illiberal prop- 
osition. ‘‘ By return of mail” the Com- 
pany doubled their previous offer, proposing 
to pay him $3,753.06. He was still dissat- 
isfied, and in a personal letter to Mr. Win- 
ston, whom he had met at his brother's 
house, urged that the amount paid him 
should be more nearly the true value of 
the policy. Mr. Winston, by further return 
of mail, directed the Chicago agent to pay 
Mr. Kerfoot a little over five thousand dol- 
lars, and he was accordingly paid $5,016.- 
88, and the policy, by direction, was sent to 
Mr. Winston in a personal envelope. Mr. 
McCall knew of this case of Mr. Kerfoot 
before he made the examination, and he 
made his silly remark about doubling 
values by return of mail to get Mr. Win- 
ston out of the disgraceful position he 
placed himself in by the transaction. 

But here is a case even worse. It comes 
from Davenport, la. JamesGoldsherry had 
a policy in the Matual Life, the full value 
of which, by the Company’s tables, was 
$1,301.65. Needing money more than in- 
surance, he asked-the Company to buy the 
policy. As a member of a mutual com- 
pany and relying upon the Company’s fre- 
quently published statements that they 
gave ‘‘ equitable surrender values,” he ex- 
pected to get something near the value of 
the policy; but the Company offered him 


only $295, and in the letter which offered” 


it he was told that this amount was a fair 
share of his money held by the Company. 
He indignantly rejected the offer and 
brought suit against the Company, and the 
Company, rather than have the question of 
its ‘equitable surrender values” tested in 
the courts, paid Mr. Goldsberry an even 
amount of $800 and the expenses of the 
suit. 

No one will deny that, if either Mr. Ker- 
foot or Mr. Goldsberry had accepted the 
first offer made, he would have been un- 
fairly treated. The number who have ac- 
cepted similar propositions is way up in the 
thousands. ‘Thousands and thousands of 
members of the Mutual Life have left the 
Company, and have been shamefully and 
disgracefully treated, and Mr. McCall knew 
it, as well as he ever knew anything in the 
world, when he said that he had examined 
the subject, and that “no person has been 
treated unfairly.” We ask our readers 
again what they consider the opinion of 
Mr. McCall worth. 

The record of the Mutual Life in regard 
to surrender values is the ugliest record of 
unfairness to be found in the acts of any 
mutual corporation which ever existed. 
For years the course of the Company has 
been to offer a mere pittance of the value 
of the policy, and get it accepted when 
possible. With others they have haggled 
and Jewed and bargained. They have 
treated one man in one way and an- 
other man in another way. They have 
paid one retiring member a certain sum, and 
in five minutes another member, with pre- 
cisely the same kind of a policy, twice as 
much. They have done everything that 
was unfair and unjust that they could get a 
chance to; and then, having done this, they 
publish in their annual report a statement 
that they have paid in cash for surrendered 
policies more than four times as much as 
they really have paid. 

We have shown before that the Mutual 
Life yearly makes up a fictitious income, 
sometimes nearly twice its real income, It 
does this for the purpose of putting on the 
appearance of economy. This appearance 
of economy requires dividends to be re- 
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turned to members. To secure these divi- 
dends, the Company bas long resorted to the 
values of policies belonging to retiring 
members. That is just what the Company 
has done and what it will continue to do, 
or else its dividends will go down to at least 
one-half what they now are. 

Mr. McCall, having said that the Mutual 
Life never treated one person unfairly who 
surrendered his policy to the Company, and 
that doubling values in five minutes was 
not to be wondered at, then proceeds to 
state the present rule of the Company, 
which be says is to pay a cash value to the 
extent of the single premium which would 
purchase the paid-up policy under the New 
York von-forfeiture law of 1879. This rule 
may mean anything that the Company 
pleases. All that it is necessary to do is to 
fix the rate to suit the value the Company 
wishes to pay. The rate can be fixed at 
any amount and the value will come out 
accordingly. The impression given by Mr 
McCall is that the Company now gives the 
full reserve in cash. We have before us an 
offer made by the Mutual Life to purchase 
x policy since Mr. McCall’s examination 
was completed. The policy had been in 
force over thirty years and hada value of 
nearly eight hundsed dullars. The Com- 
pany’s cash offer for its purchase was more 
than three hundred dollars less than the 
value, or just about sixty per cent.; and 
this is all the man can get, unless he brings 
suit or has influential friends. 





LL 
IMPROVEMENT IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


Tue life companies are experiencing an 
improvement in the volume of their trans- 
actions. The new business of 1880 ex- 
ceeded that of the preceding year, and we 
are informed that a much larger number of 
policies have been written within the last 
six months than bave characterized the 
business of the corresponding months of 
many previous years. This circumstance is 
most gratifying, and net only shows the 
predisposition in the American people to 
the exercise of provident habits, but dis- 
plays a desire to satisfy this great moral 
Bbligation through the life policy as the 
readiest means of reaching in a day that 
family provision which is rarely attainable 
except after many years of labor and econ- 
omy. Nothing lightens the struggles of 
life so completely nor qualifies a man so 
well to surmount them as the conviction 
that his wife and family—those confiding 
dependents—are amply provided for in case 
of the sudden calamity of his death; and 
when it is considered that this peace of 
mind can be purchased in the performance 
of acardinal duty—nay, a sacred injunc- 
tion—it isa subject of astonishment that it 
should ever be neglected. Life insurance, 
however, has made wonderful strides on 
this side the Atlantic. Education and a 
higber civilization have unfolded to our 
numerous people the beauty of this happy 
tcheme of providence, which we revere 
(and we hope our estimation will become 
general) as the germ of family happiness 
and devotion. And no man should omit, 
on his marriage, to endow bis bride with a 
life 7 —Ins. and R. E. Journal. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


In this country it is becoming quite 
common to insure lives for the benefit of 
parties who have no pecuniary interest in 
the lives insured. This we believe is a 
great evil; but when it comes to insuring 
lives in which there is no pecuniary value, 
and for the benefit of parties who could 
have no pecuniary interest in the lives, 
even where such lives have a pecuniary 
value, the transaction is not simply an evil. 
It isa crime committed against humanity; 
and, though the laws of the stafes and cus- 
toms of the age may not declare them to be 
such, every sense of propriety, every manly 
impulse of the human heart and affections, 
not debased by inordinate-desire for gain, 
revolt at the idea of enteriog into such 
transactions.— Western Ins. Review. 


..A recent decision in reference to the 
assignment of co-operative life policies will, 
it is to be hoped, discourage crime. They 
are declared to be profitless to the assignee, 
except so far as his insurable interest is con- 
cerned—that is, the absolute cost to himself. 
His claim upon the insurer is confined within 
the limits of this expenditure. This will 
effectually arrest the infamous speculations 
upon infirmity and age that have prevailed 
in Pennsylvania and other states for several 
years and will be the means of disappoint- 
ing the hopes of pumbers who, with poli- 
cies in their possession, are impatient at the 
few days between death and their prey.— 
Ins. and R. E. Journal. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 


Asseta, Jan. lst, 1881, as ascertained by 

Exawining Commisstoners of Mas 

sachnsetts, Ohio, and New Jersey $35,728,815 93 
Liabilities, as stated by same......... 31,911,433 85 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard... 3,815,382 08 
Sarplus by New York Standard........ 5,988,905 04 


All policies non-forfeitable after second year; 
low expenses; large dividends declared and pald 
ever year since organization ; oy surplus; sur- 
render values most liberal; losses promptly ad- 
justed and paid 








OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dopsrms, Sec'y. TREO. MACKNET. Treas. 


The largest amount ‘of . Life Insurance at 
the smallest outiay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Building, 
New York, 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, President 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as lon; 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itself. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company are 
thus rendered unnecessary and the policyholder never 
has & Le more than the actual cost of one year's in- 
suran 

In this way the dangers and defects of the old system 
are avoided and the protection of life insurance is 
offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as isa 
contract of fire Insurance. 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explana 
tions. 


tar GOOD AGENTS WANTED. _#1 
For itu Serene for 1881 
see page 31. 




















Ns ant ne WoRtay BE Rood: — 
Fly Inrramc, Trak and Sal Depa, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
im their New Marble Fire-Proef Building, 
Nos. 327---331! Chestnut Street. 


CHA soothe 


CA PIrA Xs bo cdaehcthonisccteeuawimeeseee "000,000 


vault for $10. Rooms an es! joining vata 
provited for Safe Renters. Vault Doors 
he Yale Time Lock. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
om COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 


ny act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, a Pau ARDIANS, and Receive and Execute 
Trusts of every description, from the courts, corpor- 
ations, and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
As an additional security, the Company has a Special 
Trust Capital of $1,000,000, primarily Tespousible for 
their Trust Obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. o=sr, vee President and in charge of the 
Trust Depars 

ROBERT PATTERSON, yressarer and Secretary. 


Stephen s& Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark John B. Gest, 
Alexander Henry, Edward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gfbson, Thomas McKean, 

C. A. Griscom. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N, Y. 
Established 1853. 











JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Seo’y. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILA DELEHIA 
INCORPORATED IN ry ne ASSETS, $7,407 181 35. 
ident. 
ELY. MUTUA L. 
Annual returns of surplus. 
Policies non- Serdetting Nor their value. 
Insurance at net cos 


——— a — NS, Vice-President, 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, — oe 


Capital paid in, — . 
wes fee ail Habilities sina 9 4 ee 2 88 
NET SURPLUS 














Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1881 " waseens 2s 


B.S. WALCOTT, Presider t, 
1. REMSEN LANE, Vic e-Pres’ tard sects 





{August 11, 1881. 


CONTINENTAL 
_ (FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


Pm mtal {5 B wad. ghd Court and Me Sta. 
en rooxkiyn, Court an ont e 
Buildings. / and No. 106 Broad ED. j 


Reserve for reinsurance....... ~ 81,346, 195 69 


ME ercchbescuccomsshediagpoeentt ‘ ta] J 
Capital eoscees = sate etnabianniees nae 1,600,000 3 
Special wal pez, 8 SURPLU 7 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. rey 000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 906,135 fa 1,306, 135 77 


Deduct for future decline 8938.7 19 “ 





any) in market values...... 50,000 00 
Total Cash Assets, Ja nicroquninggg 
Ry ER -ncosecse Grenier 888,719 41 





DIRECTORS: 


GEO. T. HOPE. Presiden 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLIss HENRY B. HYDE, 

. B. CHITTE DEN, JNO. L. RIKER, 

ft, SWAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 


BE WELLINGTON CLAPP, 

AURELIO B HULL, HENRY F ; SPAUL: DING, 
WILLIAM i ‘VAIL JOHN PAINE, 

THEODORE 1. HUSTED, RICHA RD. ‘A. McCURDY, 

WH. H. ¢ WELL, JOHN H. REED. 

D . JOHN H. EARLE, 

WM. M. RICHARDS, HENRY EYRE, 

HORACE B. CLAFLIN, CHARLES H Boo 

SOHN D. HUSTED, WM. 


UT, 

EDWARD MARTIN 
VM. L. ANDREWS, ea JOHNSON, 
CKIN NGHAM, 


c YRUS PECK. 


FE. W. CORLIES, } D’ VERMIT YE 
GEO. W. LANE. JACOB W ENDELL. 
JAMES FRASER, JNO. F. SL 


ER, 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENC E TURNURE. 


B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. dome Ps A 4 
R S PECK, Secretary. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brook/yn Dep't 


A. M. KIR Bes Sec. ‘Local Dep't. 
JOHN KE. OAKLEY, Coneret Ages 





CORE, Agency Manager. 


DNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 


The principal features of this Company are ABSU. 
pet ECURITY Sone MANAG MENT, and 
ERALITY TO THE INSURE: 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Seerctoge, 
0. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 





ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N, Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 


Local Agents wanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply direct to this Company. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 


S.N_STEPPIVS, Actuary 


H. STOKES, Pres’t. 
J. 1.. TLALSEY, Sec’y. 


22d ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY I, IS8I. 





isened o 
Private Barns, their Conten' 


Total Cash Assets. - 


GEO. N. CULVER. R. B. CURRI 


H. Z. CULVER, Pres’ 





American Insurance Co, 


CHICAGO, ILL. Organized A. D. 1859. 
upon the Stock or Rage oma Pian. Insurance confined to Dwelling Daa 


Farm Property, Churches and School Houses. 


Policies written on Seamaeie situated in Chicago or any large city. a 
of Policies written from 1859 to 188! 364,322. Im force, 105,817. 


CASH CAPITAL, 4 200,000. 


- $884,659 74 


Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, - + © + 364,553 67 


Cash Surplus as regards Policy- Holders, - + © + $520,106 07 


Deduct Capital, - + * + 200,000 00 
Cash Surplus as regards Stockholders, - © © * * $320,106 07 
Installment Notes on hand January 1, 1081, in + $1,007,299 25 
Losses Paid from 1874 to 1881, - . - - - $1 *879,737 19 
DIRECTORS. 
~ H. Z. CULVER. How. WM. H. BRADLEY. How. H. NX. = BARD. CHAS. L. CURRIER. 
D. A. KNOWLTON. M. A. HOYN i How. J. M. BAILEY. LOYAL L. MUNN. 


NICHOLAS KRANSZ. 
‘einen. 


‘t. Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, Vice Pres't. CHAS. ee CURRIER, See’y. 
M. A. HOYRE, Treas. R. B. CURRIER, Gen'l Agent. 














HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


FIFTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1881. 


CASH CAPITAL.......... yn 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums.......------ 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses. 


Wet Surplus........... ceebnwnes 
ASH ASSETS.. 


SUM) TARY 








OF ASSETS 





--. $8,000,000 00 
sossscteccececccecssesesseseees BL886,.678 OO 

210,724 29 
1,758,627 03 





HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE, 


I i a binnts ange av tdenWiirxeeceecsscnss 


Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 


ea RES TEA aii 


United States Stocks (market value) 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (mariet value). 


Penns a6: Odds bicc dncacddesndedsaneddeatiendubbnanediiessnatelansa dl wathdeiaih i kk slag oa eae is nenes 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


T. B. CREENE ; 
WM. L. BIGELOw, | 488’t Sec’s. 


New Yorx, July 16th, 1881, 





A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 





A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared, payuble on demand, 


LiRchahaRUMRCR REE SemeEn eae $153,277 14 State and Municipal Bonds (market value)........-.----------++-++++-++ 192,750 00 
| Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 

£:715:558 © |. -SBAOOAEIER oc vc0encrersnenase sone cotteny > 20 5--- he Oe i wees 1,865,600 00 

bila hala nate a ii menos ns cae cas cdl 6 ™ | Interest deo on ist te te RN Gepedenaeesnenaemaas 59,209 11 

sete nt ceeeeenereesccseeeeeees 2,029,100 00 Premiums Uncollected and im hands of Agents..................--+--» | 143,202 17 

she peoesncveres 655,517 50 Real Estate..... conngsoceeeeesee< éoceuradnaecees revereresneese dacsaccaseceuee 51, 815 40 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


-ssreeee++ $6,866,029 32 


- $6,866,029 32 








>] 


——" 








August 11, 1881.] 








The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


Or THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorK, JANUARY 257TH, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the.Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1880. 

Premiums on Marine Risksfrom 1st Jan- 
uary, 1880, to 3lst December, 1880..... $4,232,675 04 
Premiums on Policies not marked @ 
Ist January, 1880 ...........cceeeeeseeeee 1,495,947 23 


Total Marine Premiums................... S.75.022 


Premiums marked off from 1st SER, 
1880, to 3ist December, 1880............ $4,141 087 80 80 


Losses paid during thesame 
Ps cccvcncnesevenvecceesd $2,071,2 071,238 88 88 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 





«+» $8,983,558 00 
otherwise. 1,187,900 00 


a 4, En nascsdnenses++-peesce 470,000 00 
Premium Notes ty Bills Receivable. . 1,628,921 34 
GOED BB BARE. .cccccccccescccccccccscoeocese 337,077 37 

AMOURE.........000005 $12,608,356 71 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 











lecitehthsaided saidcanpeierainetcesied $85,980,007 62 
INCOME, 

TITAS OE OS eT CE $6,832 946 06 
DE INE IIE ciccanceencs cccceecseses 1,773,705 61 
Net profit on Investments................ 129,047 73 
$44,716,007 05 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 

ments. $2,507,564 84 

ae, Surrender Values, a - 
nuitie: 2,106,410 04 

Discounted Endowment and Matured 
WEED PURER oscccsececscnvoccscceses 175.963 08 
Fetat Paid. Policyholder $41,792,937 97 
ividend on Cap i 7,000 00 
Agencies and “Commias ms 821,427 00 
ne x 596,639 36 
State, County, ‘ona City Taxes SN 548 70 
Net Cas Assets, Dec. 81st, 1880........ $35,400,544 02 
TT 

ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgages...............+++:- $9,538,475 50 
United States Stocks.............200.02++05 2,513,581 00 


State Stocks, City “Stocks, and Stocks 
anthorized by the laws of the State of 
le ee er 8.987.422 47 

Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks 562 88 


eevee ,064, 


Real Estate in New York and Boston 


and purchased ‘under foreclosure.. 8,368,363 62 
Cash on hand, in banks .and other de- 
itories, on interest and in transit 
(since received)......... . 2,188,007 23 
Due om accep on ‘Secount t of 1 Pre- 
isiums . ‘ 239,421 i 38 
$338,409, 844 02 02 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 
Till intiectnnenidh ttiuendtita sesame neon 1,521,051 28 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..... 363,808 66 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 
Son Gens premiums paid in advance, 
phinnhssenedohssseobhsoveqcecdeueb 163,338 s 
Deferred. PUSREEEB. 60s ccsenecccscseveess _ 650.050 


Total Assets, Dec. 31, 1880. ‘S41, 108,602 32 32 
ToTaL LIiaBILITIES, ineludin legal 

serve for reinsurance of all -- Sa 

Rss vcroctuntccnsecsvesectscontequsass 31,880,308 11 


Total Undivided Surplus...... $9,228,294 21 
belongs (as computed) to 


policies in general clags............... 4,045,064 21 
which belongs (as computed) to 
Policies in Tontine class.............. 4,283,230 00 
Risks Assumed in 1880.... 835,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding... ........ 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, § ACTOaRtEs. 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
amined the accounts and counted and examined in 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 

BENNINGTON F. RaNDOLPaH, 
James M. HALSTED, HENRY 8S. TERBELL, 
Tuomas A. CUMMINS, JOHN SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap 
pointed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Henry B. H | jon A. Stewart, 
George 2 0. oan, John D. Jones, 

George T Rob’t Lenox Kennedy, 
Renry A. Hurlbut, Chauncey M. Depew, 
Geary F F. ‘Spaulding, Benjamin Williamson, 





Henry M. Alexander, 


William A. ¥ > Sslock, | Be ta b. alker, 

er Handy, 

William G. Lambert, E. “Bondinot Colt, 

Henry G. Marquand Thomas A. Biddle, 

| fT ae George 6 ee. 
e er . Ke 1 

Thomas S Young. | José  Baverre™ 

aopmen 6 Cummins. wre 5, Me McCook, 

iss, 

Daniel D. Lord, | Stephen ¥ H. T Phillips, 

James M. Halsted, | Samuel W. Torrey, 

Horace Pcrte Charles G. Landon, 

ward W. lambert. | Samuel Holmes, 
B. F. Randolph, | Theodore Weston, 


Alexander P. Irvin, 
T. De Witt Caries, 


Louts Fi 

William Bliss 

® William Alexander, 

George H. Stuart, Samuel G. Goodrich. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 

Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M. D., EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 


E. W. Scorr, Superintendent of Agencies. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
aunounces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
tom heretofore and is still usual with other 
companies, 











be red d and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 81st December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





J.D.J HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES S DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
.H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS. LEX ANDER V: BLAKE, 
ARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID Ni FORGE W. LAN 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D MORGA 
A. A. RAVEN, ROBERT L. STUART, 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE SAMUEL WILLE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, CH D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, WILLIAM BRYC 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLI q 
ROYA : 








L PHELPS. R V. KING, 

THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMASB. CODDINGTON, 
A. HA HORA SSHURBE zR, 

SonN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB HENRY COLLINS, 
ARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RI 


J. D. JONES, ner ers 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't.’ 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres't. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets +. +++ + + « © $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . . . + « « « 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus .....-s. $2,558,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 











1826. 1881, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

sic cerkcadienseses os 846,169 70 
Co rrr 884,869 01 





$2,131,038 71 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 


provid CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,753.16 











1851. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 
+ h jae stock ee ant 
older a 8 older 
pertictp re “te digtributions of surplus. ons & 
t+. rr pnt ony to all policies and 


quiets eatures ever before offe 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. _ 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
£. W. SOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, Seo 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 














THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


January Ast, 1881. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums....... Ee ee ee eT $7,014,819 59 
Less deferred premiums Jan. Ist, 1890..............- 367,989 02—$6,646,830 57 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on real es- 
GOOR GUID. 66000060 0c0cenececscsc0ceensnccseeneees 2,635,877 95 
Less interest accrued Jan. Ist, 1880.........-++- s0se 


$38,185,431 68 


$47,150,151 07 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,731,721 37 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
I, iin ss dc ekendstidtsreseeadeiabsseeeeascetsasc00 564,579 85 


Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,203,590 02 


Taxes and reinsurances. .....cccccccscccccccccceccvccces ccccccccce 212,424 06 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees.. 770,804 30 
Office aud law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... - 822,910 64— $5,806,030 24 


$41,344,120 85 


ASSETS 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)......-...... $852,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $16,764,988 05)..........cccccecccccce bocucends sens ey 14,925,174 09 
BE CIID iisc 6aaniocscesise seed eccesedece pctbbawebeesss seex- 5,029,324 59 
Bonds aud mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $15,365,000 and the policies assigned to the Com- 
pany as additional collateral security)...........+seeeeeeeeeees 16,464,922 23 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,340...... 2,491,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,975,000).........cceceeeeceeeeeees 597,451 12 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums ou existing policies, due sub- 
eonmemt 00. Fam. Bab, TOT ons ese cececcccaseqcccessocceve cscees 387,972 13 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and cul- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 
in liabilities)........... pide dietadisthaauess teased bekeeees 204,852 99 
Agents’ VAMAROO. <00.0060  ccccccesccvccs cecvccecccocccoeosccces eee 84,224 23 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1881...........+0-eeeee+s 357,167 37—-$41,344,120 85 
Excess of market value of securities over cost............-.+e+5+ $1,839,813 96 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the nsual annual 
ay Siled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
ork. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - - - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 





$43,183,934 81 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1881 ...............-- $335,195 40 

ported losses, awaiting proof, et6..........+. cccccccccccsccccccecs 198,761 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 109,643 96 
Dee, GUS BS GI 606.00 0600 t6tteds sec qnesecedcsnvcececsss 5,294 25 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insur- 
ance at 4 percent. Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. ..............+.-+ .eseees 36,473,691 79 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 


Reserved for premiums paid in advance............sseeceeecceeees 14,084 62 
$38,888,837 82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent..........ccecssesssseeee pennneseedseeenses $4,295,096 99 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $9,000,000 00 
From the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversiouary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium, 
During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979, 
Jan, 1, 1877, 45,421. ( Jan. 1, 1877, $127,748,478. 


Number of Jan. 1, 1875, 45,605. Amount | Jan 1, 1878; 127'901,887. 
Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Jan. 1, 1879, 125,232,144. 
Policies in force. | Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. at risk. | Jan. 1, 1880, 127,417,763. 
Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. | dan. 1, 1881, 185, 726, 916, 
Death- (= si, 547,648. Income ({ 1876, * , 906,950. Divisible (= let, 1877, 8. 626.816. 
1877, 1,638,128. 1877, 1,867,457. Jan Ist, 1878, 144. 
claims isis 1,687,676. from 4 1878, 1,948 665. Surplus at{ Jan. Ist, 1879, 2 811,436. 
1879, 1,569,854. | 1879, 2,033,650. Jan. Ist, 1880, 3, 120; 371. 
paid. (1880, 1, 731, 721. Interest. | 1880; 2,317,889. 4 per cent. | Jan. Ist, 1881, 4,295,096. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 

JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 


CHAS. WEIGHT, ¥.D., | 
HENRY TUCK, X.D., { Medical Examinen.. 


LOOMIS L. WHITE, EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
HENRY TUCK, M.D 
ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 


k. SUYDAM GRANT. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President 


WILLIAM H. BEERS 


Vice-President and Actaary. 
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Old ant ong. 


MOLLIE AT THE GATE. 





BY THE REV. ROBERT WEST, 


Iuert Molly Gwin this mornin’ behind me, 
Leavin’ over the gate there, to kiss me 
Good-bye. 
Bhe’s the loveliest lass around old Killarney, 
And my heart is so heavy I’m ready to die. 


I think of her face now, as fair as a daisy, 
Of her beautiful hair and her pretty bare 
feet; 
And och! I’m afraid they'll be thinkin’ me 
crazy, 
The friends that I pass and the strangers [ 
greet, 


Now, don’t you be mockin’ my grief wid yer 
folly, 
And tryin’ to fill up my beart wid good 
cheer. 
Sure, there’s no one can half take the place of 
my Molly, 


And I'm alone always unless she Is near. 


I’m watching the wild birds, and wonder no 
longer 
That none builds a nest without help of {ts 
mate; 
Ab! it's only balf life I live while I wander, 
And I’m going right back to my girl at the 
gate. 
Boston, Mass. 





THE WHITE CAT. 





BY JANET W. MUIRSON. 


Her name really is ‘‘ The Flying Sylph,” 
I suppose. At least, that is the name 
painted on her bows—or is it her stern? 

Although I live on an island nearly half 
the year and my husband and children, 
during those mcnths, have hardly an idea 
in their heads which is not more or less 
impregnated with salt water, I remain from 
year to year, in spite of all opportunities 
and instructions, the same hopelessly ig- 
norant, unnuautical land-lubber. So, when 
I heard Papa and the children sayiog to 
each other ‘‘The thing we need isa Cat. 
Yes, that would be perfect!” J, bent upon 
pleasing them, walked two miles in the 
noonday sun to a sort of witch’s den, 
where I had often noticed a perennial feline 
stock disporting themselves. Having in- 
vested half a dollar in a scratchy little 
white kitten, I carried it home without a 
basket, greatly to the detriment of my lace 
shawl and my temper. Any gratitude I 
may have hoped for proved as visionary 
as it usually does. Eugene laughed until 
the tears ran down his brown cheeks, and 
Harry and Isabel capered round, with 
shrieks of delight. ‘‘Tothink that Mamma 
did not know what a Cat was! Poor 
Mamma! What does make her so quee 
about boats? About other things she seems 
to have as much sense as most people.” 

So the Cat was bought, and christened 
with her fine romantic name, and muny more 
half dollars invested in her than I cared to 
investigate. And then began the wear and 
tear of heart-strings when the three de- 
voted sailors launched themselves upon the 
treacherous deep, and left me behind to 
sigh over ‘‘all my eggs in one basket.” 
All but one very little egg (small Robbie), 
whom, fortunately, nobody wanted on 
‘*The Flying Sylph”; and so he stayed with 
Mamma and the white kitten in the small 
seaside cottage which is our 
home. 

One other member of our household was 
much wanted at home, and not at all on 
the ocean—Mary McRhea, of Irish face 
and nature, a widow woman of about forty, 
but in New England parlance the girl - 
of the house. Need I say she went with 
Harry by the name of ‘‘ Widow Machree,” 
and the melody of that old song, with its 
‘Och, ahone!” rang through the house 
whenever he wanted to coax or to tease. 
The Widow Machree’s share in the sailing 
parties was to bake innumerabie cookies, 
prepare innumerable sandwiches and bis- 
cuits, and to clean innumerable fish in the 
evenings, when the hungry party returned, 


summer 
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apparently none the beiter for the enormous 
baskets of lunch, which went out so heavy 
and returned so light and empty. 

It was of no use to be plaintive or timid 
or make myself in any way disagreeable. 
Natare was too strong for me. Eugene 
pitied and petted me; but all the same set 
sail the next day, wind and weather per- 
mitting. When wind failed and weather 
frowned, he sat on the piazza, scanning the 
sea with a glass; or, clothed in rubber gar- 
ments and boots, with Harry, in a similar 
costume, trotting by his side, he went down 
to the wharf and passed his time in ‘* fuss- 
ing ” over the boat, which seemed to want 
far more tidying than any lady’s drawing- 
room—this kind of white cat having no 
little red tongue to clean herself withal, I 
assure you. 

Why did I not go, too? Was I afraid of 
an upset? Upset indeed! The complete 
upsetting of my inner nature, the total un- 
veiling of all my most hidden reserves 
makes me at sea very philosophical about any 
other kind of upsetting. How such a born 
sailor as Eugene ever came te fall in love 
with so utterly unsympathetic a character I 
cannot explain, except on the theory of 
counterparts. So on land I stayed, and 
preferred /erra firma to avy other kind of 
terror or infirm-a. 

The morning of the 18th of August last 
I wakened with a sense of oppression 
which was more than physical. Although 
the heat and closeness of the day were in- 
tense enough to account for any amount of 
exhaustion of nerves and muscles, still I 
felt that the boat was the true reason of my 
constrained and unnatural sensations. With 
the wHliness of a favorite sultana I made 
my toilet that morning, putting on my pret- 
tiest white nainsook and my freshest and 
crispest blue ribbons; I even sacrificed a 
treasured rosebud (a rare luxury on a windy 
cliff) to my pretty costume; and, beam- 
ing with the most assiduous smiles, I de- 
scended, to make myself so agreeable to 
my lord and master that my hated rival 
would have no chance against me. Mary 
Machree was inspired in her breakfast; the 
parlor was cool and shady and sweet; the 
awning over the piazza shut out all the 
glare, while revealing the lovely sea-view 
before us. 

Little Robbie was demonstratively af- 
fectionate and as pretty as a picture. 
“Surely,” I thought, ‘‘ these restless spirits, 
for once, will content themselves with home 
and happiness and me.” I gossiped, I 
made jokes, I even tried to talk sea-wise; 
but the shrieks of amusement elicited by 
my innocent criticisms upon a schooner 
which was coming in, with her ‘flying 
gaff jib-sails wing and wing,” discouraged 
such efforts. My heart grew faint as I 
watched Eugene’s distrait look and saw his 
portentous yawns and stretches. After the 
early dinner he could bear it no longer. 

It was really too hot for endurance, he 
said, and a nice little breeze was springing 
up. Surely, the good little Miitterchen 
wanted to take a nap, and would be glad 
enough to have the house quiet. ‘So, 
come, my hearties!” he cried, starting up 
and flinging away dull sloth, as well as the 
stump of bis cigar; and, with a shout of ap- 
proval, Harry and Isabel seized their shady 
hats and waterproof cloaks and started off, 
with five-fold the animation I had heen able 
to infuse into them through all the morning 
hours. 

“It is going to blow, Eugene,” I said, 
piteously. ‘‘I feel it in my boues!” 

**Lonly wish it would, my love!” he re- 
plied. ‘* Your bones are such entirely in- 
visible and problematical oracles that I do 
not venture totrust them. My only fear is 
of a dead calm. However, if the worst 
comes, I can row the ‘SyIph’ home in 
time; though it’s slow work.” And, with 
kisses and laughter, the trio departed, and 1 
turned my face to the wall and wept my 
little weep of disappointment before the 
nap, which helps the slow hours of a sum- 
mer afternoon to pass so refreshingly, came 
to my relief. 

1 must have slept a longer time than 
usual, and dreamed heavily and gloomily. 
I seemed to hear the sounds of war and 
feel the frowus of Heaven. I labored, in 
my sleep, under a weight of fear and sad- 
ness, from which I awoke with a start, and 
sat up on my couch, only half comprehend- 
ing what had happened. The blow had 
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come, indeed. ‘The papers left on my table 


were whirling around the ; the win- 
dow-shades were flapping th@r®tatire length 
inward; and the big awni below was 


straining and creaking like a distressed 
mainsail ona ship. The clouds were black 
and lowering, while low, distant thunder 
and vivid gleams of lightning portended 
the terrible mischief to come. Iran to the 
window, to find the sea of glass at which I 
had gazed in the momiing all black waves 
and angry, foaming crests, and all the little 
boats scudding for the harbor; but among 
them all I could not discover ‘‘ The Flying 
Sylph.” Far and wide, east and west, I 
scanned, but our own White Cat was no- 
where to be seen. 

I dressed myself furiously (no thought of 
blue ribbons and crimped bair came to my 
hindrance now) and ran down-stairs. 

‘‘Mary! Mary!” I cried, for there was 
little Robbie sitting with his stuffed dog 
aod Jive cat upon the parlor floor, but alone 
and unattended. 

“Mary gone away,” he enunciated, calm- 
ly. 

Iran through the house. The table was 
sect in the dining-room, the kettle singing 
cosily in the kitchen; but the priestess of 
the temple was invisible. However pro- 
voking, however inexplicable, the fact 
stared me in the face. My girl was out, 
and baby and I were alone in the house, 
with this terrible tempest raging, and some- 
where my boatful of darlings, exposed to 
its pitiless storm. I went to the front door 
and looked hopelessly out. 

A kindly fate sent me an ally. Mr. Hum- 
bert, our next-door neighbor, the kindest 
and queerest of little German music mas- 
ters, came across the lawn, his rubber cloak 
flapping wetly around his little bandy legs. 

‘*You are distressed, Madam,” he said, 
kind®y; ‘‘and you think that your boat 
and your babies and good man are in 
peril. Lam come to tell you that I donot 
believe it. Somewhere on the long sandy 
shore or on the next island they are hud- 
dled up, safe under cover, and their boat 
anchored until the blow has passed. That 
will be soon; very soon. Pouff! This 
can’t last an hour. It will change to beau- 
tiful brightness by night, and your captain 
and the little mates. will come home all 
hungry to supper. The thing for Madam 
to do is to—what you call it?—keep cool!” 

‘“‘Oh! Mr. Humbert, I cannot,” I cried, 
the tears pouring down my face. ‘‘ They 
are away and in danger somewhere. I 
must do something. I must send some body 
to help them, and here is my servant away 
and little Robbie alone, and what can I 
do?” And I wrung my hands in agony of 
spirit. 

“Come, little one,” said my kind neigh- 
bor, and, before I knew what he meant, he 
had gathered up the small boy and woolly 
dog and hairy cat under his ample water- 
proof and turned to go. 

“Put on your cloak, dear Madam,” be 
said. ‘‘Cry not any more. Tears are worse 
to watch than tempests, I assure you. I 
will but take these little ones over to the 
Haus-Frau next door, to keep warm and safe 
avd happy. And you and I will then go 
into the town and see the sailors, and they 
will laugh at your fears until you feel 
better.” And he hurried away, with the 
little, laughing face and curly head nearly 
hidden on his breast. 

“You dear, good man,” I whispered to my- 
self, as, with the utmost haste, I put on my 
rainy-weather garb. ‘‘I never heard of an 
angel with bandy legs; but, doubtless, many 
of the saints have had them. A moment 
later, and we stepped out into the storm 
and fought our way down the hill, clinging 
closely together and nearly thrown down 
by the gusts of wind. 

Our road led us for awhile away from 
the segya@nd when it opened again on our 
viewlwe both stood still with amazement 
and horror. I the seething waters, under 
the black @ky, there was a boat, where no 
boat stood’ before. The beat. Iknew her 
well, every line of her shape. The blue 
flag was flying, all her sails were set. She 
had just come into sight, no doubt, where 
the shore rounded away, and dangerously 
near the beach she swept along; for once 
«« The Flying Sylph,” indeed, for she looked 
as frail as a Dresden figure and she seemed 
literally to fiy. 

*¢ Madness !” muttered Mr. Humbert, be- 
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tween his teeth. “‘How can any man ia 
his senses sail that boat unreefed! Come, 
hasten, dear Madame. I cannot feel that 


the Captain knows the full peril. We had 
better try to send help to him.” 
‘“‘The Captain! My husband! Mr. 


Humbert, he is not there! I see no figure 
at all, but one little head, one little white 
cap! Where is Eugene? Where is little 
Isabel?” 

We rushed along, until we reached the 
wharf, where gathered an excited knot of 
gazers, with glasses and anxious eyes all 
concentrated on that one white point in 
the dark, wicked waters—the mad little 
boat so terribly near the shore, all her can- 
vas spread! 

It was a dreadful risk to put outa boat 
in such a sea; but I imagine there was that 
in my face which made those brave fellows 
ready to run any risk. I could not speak. 
All my voice was gone; but I pointed, and 
they knew me and knew the boat. Then 
Mr. Humbert took up the word and ex- 
plained, his words sounding so guttural, in 
his excitement, that they were scarcely com- 
prehensible. 

I saw the two brothers, Captain Vedder 
and Captain Jack, look each other straight 
in the eye, and then give a little nod, and 
they moved forward. ‘‘Come, Skipper,” 
said Captain Jack, who, although the 
youngest, always took the lead. 

** Aye! aye! Mate,” answered his brother. 

And they jumped into the ‘‘ Lotus,” the 
largest and best boat on the island, and 
began to untie ropes and loosen sails. 

Then, for the first time, I spoke. ‘‘ Let 
me go too,” Ientreated. ‘‘ Dear, good men, 
who are risking your lives to save mg chil- 
dren, take me with you.” 

‘‘No, Madam,” said Capt. Jack, very 
calmly. ‘‘Wetake no women passengers 
aboard to-day. Push off there!” And the 
boat set forward. 

Mr. Humbert held me up wth his arm; 
but, indeed, 1 scarcely realized the wind or 
the cold. Another arm was passed around 
me, and I found my good Mary McRhea 
close beside me, her eyes pouring dewn 
tears, her lips pouring out prayers, half 
Latin, half English, but all from the depths 
of a faithful and loving heart. I felt 
stricken with repentance. I had not prayed, 
unless, indeed, every cry of human longing 
and helplessness goes up on unconscious 
wings to the Throne of Mercy. 

I dropped upon my knees there on the 
wharf, with all the rough, kindly friends 
around me. So did Mr. Humbert. I 
buried my face in my hands, and there, 
with the wind rushing past me and the 
spray breaking over me, I prayed as I had 
never prayed before. I poured out my 
whole soul in entreaties for the dear ones 
in mortal perfil, for the brave hearts who 
had gone to help them, for faith and cour- 
age to meet whatever came. How long I 
knelt I cannot tell. It was one of those 
moments when time seems eternity and all 
the restraints of common couscious life 
seem to slip away, leaving the soul almost 
disembodied for the hour. 

Suddenly I came back to time, to the 
present, to a consciousness of terror and 
excitement, to a perception that something 
was happening. Through all the wind I 
heard a sort of gasp of amazement. Amid 
the roaring of the waves somebody’s low 
whistle of surprise made itself audible, and 
I sprang up. 

The two boats! The ‘‘ White Cat” 
towed by the ‘‘ Lotus” !—somebody frantic- 
ally pulling down her sail!—rounding the 
Lighthouse Point!—in the harbor!—near!— 
safe! Still only one little head visible, one 
little white cap waving to friends on shore, 
one little voice raised in petulant excite- 
ment, and we all heard him say: ‘‘ Captain 
Vedder, I could have brought ber in!” 

The sailors gave a loud cheer. They 
rushed to the end of the wharf, and in a 
few r.oments more the rope was thrown 
and caught and made fast, and fifty hands 
were outstretched to lift.out the little boy, 
with his white face and gleaming eyes; to 
lift out a nearly unconscious burden—my 
poor Eugene, with his leg broken and 
nearly doubled under him, fainting with 
pain and exhaustion and helpless horror; 
and, last of all, my little Isabel, who had 
sat through all holding Papa’s head in her 
lap, and now was carried to me, with 





streaming eyes, for comfort and rest. 
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What a moment it was! How excited 
they all were! We might have all ridden 
home on men’s shoulders, had we wished. 
As it was, the time seemed terribly long 
before they could bring my husband home 
on a stretcher, with a tarpaulin laid over 
him, and the doctor hovering atound, in a 
state of half distraction. 

It was in pushing the boat hastily off 
from the rocky shore where they had landed 
that my poor Eugene fell and broke his 
leg. How hedragged himself into the boat 
he never could tell; but, when there, he 
fainted with the pain, and only half knew, 
all through the voyage back, how terrible 
the situation was, for every time he came 
to himself enough to realize it some inev- 
itable movement to go to Harry’s help 
would bring back the agony, aud uncon- 
sciousness wou!d again throw its veil of 
mercy over the scene. 

Little Isabel whispered to me: ‘‘ There 
wasn’t anything I could do, Mamma, but 
just hold Papa’s head and say my prayers; 
and I did it all the time.” 

And little Harry, my own heroic boy! 
who but the Blessed Father of us all could 
have sustained his little heart and brought 
the tiny bont safe through the raging wa- 
ters, unreefed, unmanned, but safe in the 
hollow of His hand? 

It was many weeks before that trial was 
over—before Eugene came out of his fever 
and delirium and was out of danger; be- 
fore the children ceased to scream in their 
sleep about the waves and the boat, and 
** Please come and help dear Papa!” But 
“Time brings such wondrous healing” 
that all this horror gradually grew to be a 
thing of the past, and I could bear to look 
again upon the sea, aad even think of the 
boat without a visible shudder, aud try to 
look convinced and cheerful when Eugene 
and Harry would explain that “if it had 
been any other kind of boat, you know, 
there wouldn’t bave been achance. But 
what saved us was that it was a Cat! 

New Haven, Cony. 





DEATH AND THE MASTER. 


BY MARGARET BERTHA WRIGHT, 





A MISERABLE beggar was returning from 
his day’s tramp. He was heavy with years 
and sorrows and had not where to lay his 
head. ‘‘Obh! that Death would release 
me!” was his daily prayer, “or that I was 
happy enough to wish to live forever!” 
After his weary day’s quest, this beggar had 
in his wallet only one bit of dry bread. 

As he entered the city, upon whose stones 
he must sleep, some one begged of him. It 
was aman scarcely less bowed and heavy 
with age and pain than himself. The first 
beggar opened his wallet and divided his 
bit of bread; but the second beggar cried: 
“You give me only half your bread, when 
Ihave an old father by the wayside more 
bowed with age and woes than I.” 

Then the first beggar gave him all his 


bread. 
‘* Friend,” said the second beggar, ‘“‘ be- 


cause you have given me all you had to 
give, I also will give you my all. Here, 
exchange wallets with me. Mine is better 
than yours.” 

So the two miserable beggars parted. 

That night, asthe first beggar’s racked 
frame lay upon the stones of the market- 
place. he chanced to think that perhaps a 
few crumbs might remain in the stranger's 
wallet, with which to appease for a mo- 
ment his gnawing hunger. He opened it 
by the light of a flickering gas-jet. It was 
empty and the black void within was like 
a bottomless abyss. ‘‘I wish it were full 
of white bread,” sighed the beggar. Then 
he rubbed his eyes. The wallet was run- 
ning over with crisp white loaves. When 
he had eaten his fill, the beggar looked into 
his empty sack. ‘‘I wish it held a couch 
for my weary old bones,” he sighed. In- 
stantly the sack expanded, till, like a tent, 
it covered the warmest and downiest of 
couches. : 

The next morning the beggar arose from 
his bed. There was a crowd in the market- 
place an the streets were full of people. 

“The king issick! The king will die!” 
cried ull the world. 

“Take me to the king,” said the beggar, 
“and he shall not die.” 

Then everybody laughed and called the 





begger “‘fool.” Only one of the king’s ‘ 


concubines, who knew that she must die 
with her lord, when she heard of the beg- 
gar’s boast, ordered that he be sent to 
her. 

The beggar stood by the king’s bedside. 
The king gasped for breath and his heart 
beat like a clock running down. Death 
stood over him, its chill breath ip the air. 
The beggar opened his wallet. ‘I wish 
Death were in it,” he said. There was a 
rattling as of dry bones, a fetid odor as of 
decay in the sack, but no visible thing. 

‘‘Death has no material form,” said the 
beggdr; ‘* yet I have him here.” 

The king speedily grew well and strong. 
The very first day he sat up in bed he 
ordered his concubine beheaded, because 
she had iniroduced a dirty beggar to the 
royal bedside. She did not die, but her 
head gasped and sighed in one place, her 
body writhed and suffered in another; for 
Death no longer was free to release her. 
The beggar the king made rich and crowned 
with honors. ‘‘ For,” said the monarch, 
“if he have a wish uneratified, he will let 
Death free.” And so the world went on, 
and on, and on, and nobody died. ‘‘ Now 
are we immortals,” everybody sang, wreath- 
ing themselves with laughing blossoms and 
dancing like pagan nymphs and fauns in 
some spring-time festival. 

The world went on, and on, and on, Chil- 
dren grew to maturity. men and women 
grew to age, age tottered into senility, but 
nohody died. Graveyards sank away from 
the face of the earth, till not a sunken weed- 
grown mound was left toremind the living 
that once men died. Only here and there 
a gigantic tomb, the eternal colossi, now 
and then a broken epitaph, or an unearthed 
sepulchral urn made the world not forget 
that life had once been mortal. 

One day the beggar drove out from his 
palace gatesin his golden chariot, with wind- 
fleet horses. He sped so swiftly on his 
way that the palms of the distant desert 
seemed to fly past him like frightened birds. 
The peasant-huts by the rice-fields seemed 
dead lotus flowers blown past him by a 
mad west wind. ‘‘Faster!” he said to the 
coachman. ‘* Faster yet, or they will over- 
take us!” So the wind-fleet horses flew till 
the white clouds in the sky dashed from 
padir to zenith like mad creatures, and 
the Master’s breath was snatched from his 
lips almost before it was born. 

Nevertheless, the horses could not out- 
run a beggar who flew beside them. Des- 
peration shed her feet with wings and 
passionate desire mude her limbs strong. 
She caught at the wheel of the chariot. 

“‘Great Master!” she cried, piteously, 
‘‘they say that dear Death is not dead, but 
shut up somewhere away from the world. 
Once I was fair and feared him. I lived 
but for admiration and earthly enjoyments. 
My greedy senses battened and waxed strong 
upon the absorption of everything the God 
had given me. Now brain, heart, and 
soul are withered away, starved ages ago, 
and life is intolerable weariness to flesh that 
can no longer enjoy. Good Master, let 
him free, dear Death, that I may die!” 

The Master called to the coachman, the 
coachman spoke to his horses, the air flew 
past so violently that the woman was torn 
from the chariot-wheel and left moaning 
and praying far behind. 

Sky, hill, and plain flew past them in 
one unbroken rainbow-line. It was thus 
the horses always flew, lest countless beg- 
gars importune their master. Neverthe- 
less, from a bend of the yellow road some- 
body sprang into the chariot. He was not 
old, his hair was black, his back was 
straight. He cried: 

‘‘Master, is it true that Death is shut 
away from a world that calls for him with 
groanings and tears? I have outlived all 
the faiths of my manhood. I tried them 
in the crucible of reason, and they have 
melted away—impalpable vapors. Every- 
thing has grown hollow to my touch, ashen 
between my teeth. I walk in a world of 
grinning masks and ribald shadows. There 
is n> truth, or beauty, or substance in it. 
There is no life, only a living death, in a 
world where is no Ideal. Great Master, 
let Death free, that I may die!” 

The Master spoke to the coachman, and 
the horses flew on, on, on, till the importu- 
nate man fell off into the golden dust be- 
hind them. 

But from a sighing palm, whose shadow 
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trembled for one flying instant over them, 
& woman sprang upon the steps of the 
chariot. She was still young, and had 
been beautiful as the fairest flowers of the 
passionate summer; but a blight was on her 
fairness—the blight of hot, bitter tears. 

‘* Master!” she sobbed—‘‘ dear Master! 
where is dear Death, that we can never, 
never find him? I have sinned. I was 
conceived in uncleanness and it is in- 
wrought with every fiber of my being. 
Struggle though I may, it overcomes me 
forever; but they tell me it was once be- 
lieved that there is another world, where 
the sin-permeated body will fall away and 
the struggling soul be free to grow strong 
and pure and white in the Eternal Radi- 
ance. Dear Master, set Death free, that 
this unholy immortality on earth may 
cease.” 

The Master spoke, and the horses flew on, 
on, on. The fair woman fell away and 
was seen no more. 

But it seemed as if another one rose in 
her place—a woman not less beautiful, 
though pale and heavy-eyed. 

‘*Master!” she sobbed, ‘‘ must this go on 
forever and forever?” Will Death be never 
free? For ten times what in the old days 
was considered the span of a mortal I have 
gone through the same torturing round of 
pleasure. Once I prayed that it might last 
forever. Now it is all satiety, weariness, 
disgust—the satiety, weariness, disgust 
that possesses the world since death was 
stolen away. Oh! Master, set him free!” 

The Master spoke; the horses flew like 
the lightning flash; the sobbing woman 
disappeared. 

From the feverish dust of the road rose 
up between the horses the head of an old 
man. The hair was white about it, the 
face was wrinkled and pale, but over and 
through and around it shone the light of 
wisdom. 

‘*Great Master!” said the old man, ‘‘ why 
do you torment the children of God by 
hiding their deliverer from them? There 
is no earthly path—no, not one—in which 
human feet will not weary at last and 
human eyes come to look with desire to the 
end. In every human soul lies (vital or 
dormant) a hunger for its own native 
country, which is not here, but beyond. 
Listen!” 

The Master spoke to the horses, and they 
stood still. Then from the distant city was 
heard a far, faint echo of bitter weeping 
and Jamentation. 

“Ah! we are weary! so weary! This 
cannot satisfy us. There must be more, or 
to be born is to be accursed. Oh! if we 
could only find sweet Death, who only can 
free us from our bonds of weariness, our 
horrible earthly immortality!’ 

The Master turned his horses swiftly back 
to his palace. He unlocked the secret 
cluset where the fatal wallet lay. With a 
murmured prayer, he set Death free. 

The next morning the first-comer into 
the market-place stumbled over a bundle 
of rags. Heturned it over to the light, 
and a dead face smiled peacefully up to the 
gray morning sky. 

‘“‘Holy Mother!” cried the newcomer. 
‘*It is the beggar who gave me his last bit 
of bread last night!” Then he covered the 
blissfully-rested old face with its rags, and, 
picking up the empty wallet beside it, 
hastened away. 

The Master had been the first set free. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 





TRUTHFUL SALLY. 


BY MISS SARAH D. CLARK. 


Farr Sally loved the truth. 

When others would deny 
Their age, she spoke, and bravely said: 
“ Just thirty-three am I.”’ 


Her husband then, well pleased 
Such truthfulness to see, 

Gave her a string of opal beads, 
Just numbering thirty-three. 


And as her age she wore, 
And told it without fear, 

Another opal to the chain 
Was added every year. 


And stil] she kept her youth, 
Though years went on apace ; 
The age she wore about her neck 
Did never reach her face. 
Boston, Mass, 





THOSE CATS OF OURS. 


BY AGNES CARR. — 





THERE was a grand commotion, one day 
in early June, in the back yards of a brick 
row fronting on Street, and consid- 
erable scampering up and down the divid- 
ing fences of large cats and small cats, 
black pussies and white pussies, gray kit- 
tens and yellow kittens, and, in fact, felines: 
of every shade and description. 

Evidently something unusual was in 
progress, and that something was the event 
of the season in aristocratic Catdom— 
namely, a grand ball to be given by Mad- 
am Grimalkin, who resides at No. 46, in 
honor of her young and charming daugh- 
ter, Miss Minette Grimalkin, who was now 
six months of age und old enough to enter 
society. 

The Grimalkins came of a French fam- 
ily, one of their ancestors having lived at 
court and been a prime favorite with the 
lovely and unfortunate Marie Antoinette; 
and Mademoiselle Minette was a worthy 
representative of her royal race, her coat 
being of the softest and finest gray and 
white fur, her nose and ears of a delicate 
sca-shell pink, and her large eyes a true 
violet blue. She was also very accom- 
plished; could open doors by springing at 
the knobs, jump over acanea yard from 
the greund, sing delightfully in ao shrill 
falsetto, and was as coquettish as Lillian 
White, herself a blonde young pussie-cat, 
who was the acknowledged belle of the 
square, 

‘“‘T presume I shall have the pleasure of 
meeting you this evening,” said Mr. Black- 
paw to Miss Nankeen, as they met under a 
wistaria vine. 

“Oh! yes, indeed. I would not miss it 
fora whole canary-bird,” responded Miss 
Nankeen, who wasa very gushing young 
kitten. 

‘* And may I have the first waltz?” 

‘Certainly, Mr. Blackpaw. J always 
enjoy dancing with you, our steps accord 
so perfectly; and then your black boots 
contrast so well with my écru dress; but, 
dear me, I must not linger ® moment 
longer, for I have at least a dozen calls 
to make. Good-morning.” And Miss Nan- 
keen skipped down the wistaria vine, to 
pay a visit to old Mrs. Scratcher and her 
five daughters; while young Blackpaw, 
quite flattered, soliloquized, as he lighted 
his catnip cigar: ‘‘ Fine cat that! Very fine 
cat! Would make rather a good Mrs. 
Blackpaw, I think. Black boots and yel- 
low dress a good contrast. Sensible! Hum! 
hum!” 

‘‘Have you heard of the preparations,” 
asked Widow Claws of her friend and 
crony, Miss Spot, an old maid, who lived at 
56. ‘Such extravagance! I saw the 

butcher, Mouser, myself, carry in ten rats 
and three dozen mice; and Mrs. Scratch- 
e1’s Topsy told Flossie Mie, who told my 
son, Sancho, who told me that she heard 
Madame Grimalkin had ordered twenty 
sparrows, three quarts of milk, two of 
cream, and any quantity of small fish and 
rat-tail jelly, besides no end of other things. 
And Thomas’s orchestrais to furnish the 
music. It’s ridiculous!” 

‘‘ Absurd!” assented Miss Spot, curling 
her nose and her tail. ‘‘ And all for a chit 
of akit like that! I never saw anything 
remarkable about her. She can’t hold a 
claw to Lillian White, or Rosabella Pink- 
nose, either; but those Grimalkins always 
did put on airs.” 

‘* Yes, indeed! Poor old Claws used to say 
their French manners disgusted him, and 
I don’t believe Madam ever caught a mouse 
in her life. They haven't invited those 
little white cats from Maine, because they 
are deaf, and Madam Grimalkin says she 
can’t endure ‘mute Mainiacs,’ as she calls 
them.” 

‘* Well, I only hope pride won’t have a 
fall in this case, as it generally does,” said 
Miss Spot, in a tone that was a direct con- 
tradiction to her words; and, with rolling 
eyes and shaking heads, the- two gossips 
proceeded along the fence to a yard where 
lived a superannuated old female, with one 
eye, a battered pair of ears, and no tail to 
speak of, and related to her, with pumer- 
ous exaggerations, all the news of the 
neighborhood in regard to the grand ball, 
which the old invalid was too infirm to 

attend. 
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So the day glided by, the sun sank 
lower and lower in the heavens, and the 
cook at each house in the block wondered 
“‘ why the cats had all lost their appetites,” 
for they were not in the secret and knew 
nct that all were waiting for better things 
tocome. The Moon came forth in all her 
splendor, as though she knew the little 
four-footed creatures depended upon her 
silvery beams to illuminate the scene of 
their festivities. The June roses filled the 
air with their delicious, intoxicating per. 
fume; and the maple tree, at the foot of 
the garden clapped its tiny leaves, as 
though in applause, as Madam Grimalkin, 
dignified and imposing in Grandma’s gold- 
bowed spectacles, which mischievous Dick 
had tied upon her nose, emerged from the 
house, followed by Miss Minette, gorgeous- 
ly arrayed, with pink ribbons about her 
neck and in her little ears. Slowly they 
walked around the paths, to see that every- 
thing was arranged in true French style. 
The supper was spread on a large stone, in 
dishes of vine-leaves, the whole being cov- 
ered with a clean bandkerchief, borrowed 
from the clothes-lMne for the purpose. A 
low bough of the tree served as the musi- 
cians’ stand, and two half-starved kittens, 
from a poor neighborhood, had been bired 
to serve in the capacity of waiters; and they 
were quite radiaut with delight when 
Madam tied aprons of grape-leavea about 
their waists and gave each the tailof a 
mouse to refresh himself with. 

*‘And how many regrets have 
sent?” asked Mudam of her daughter, 

** Only five. Mamma,” answered Minette. 
**One from the old sick lady, whom we 
only invited out of compliment; one from 
Mr. and Mrs Greeneye, whose baby has 
wenk eyes and can’t be left; one from Kit- 
tie Purr, who has been taken away on a 
visit by her mistress, mean creature; one 
from Captain Ratter, who has injured his 
foot on a cat-teaser; and one from Pet 
Greedy, who had a fit this morning, from 
eating too much chicken-pie, and is sick in 
bed.” 

“Then I believe nothing remains to be 
done but-to call out the torch-bearers.” 
And Madam uttered a little cry, at which 
signal from every tree aud shrub and flow 
er came forth myriads of glow-worms, and 
with their tiny lights added a still more 
festive appearance to the scene. And 
pone too soon; for at that moment there 
came a ‘‘tap, tap, tapping at the garden- 
gate,” and one of the kittens, hastily swal- 
lowing the last morsel of his tail and wip- 
ing his mouth, scampered up the tree, and 
ushered in Widow Claws and Miss Spot, 
accompanied by Mr. Sancho Claws, who 
had his whiskers curled in the latest style 
and a cabbage rose in 


been 


his buttonhole— 
namely, the opening in his left ear. These 
were soon followed by Mrs. Scratcher, who 
marched solemuly ip, with her five promis- 
ing daughters in single file bebind her, 
keeping one eye on Topsy, to see that she 
did not look at Sancho Claws, and the 
other on Pinkie, who would persist in 
dragging her bouquet (which was tied on 
the end of her tail) in the dust. 

The guests now began to arrive rapidly— 
Miss Nankeen and Mr. Blackpaw; Rosa- 
bella Pinknose and General Growler. a 
“‘battle-scarred warrior” and the hero of 
many cat fights; Flossy Mied and Mr. 
Snarleyow; and manyothers. Miss Lillian 
White looked charming in blue ribbons, 
and appeared at a fashionably late hour, 
escorted by Mr. Malta, a handsome for- 
eigner, with mutton-chop whiskers, brushed 
aud curled in the most approved manner. 
The last arrival was poor blind Tom, a fine 
singer and performer on vaiious musical 
instruments, who was invited to entertain 
the company. He came led by one of the 
kittens from Muine, who was very kind- 
hearted, and, being deaf to all remarks, 
was not aware she was scandalizing the 
company by appearing, after the insult to 
her family. 

Madame Grimalkin was as perfect a host- 
ess as a cat could be, and soon “set the ball 
rolling,” the young pussies ‘‘trippiug the 
ight fantastic toe” on the green grass-plot, 
to the gay strains of the Caterwaul Waltz, 
played by the musicians in the tree over- 
hed; the old Tabbies gossiping together 
under the rose-busbes and sipping catnip 
tea from cups of real egg-shell, hired for 
the occasion from the firm of Ashbarrel, 
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Dustheap & Co.; and the smallest kits play- 
ing catscradle and puss-in-the-corner by 
themselves. 

Miss Grimalkin and Miss White were the 
belles of the evening, und made themselves 
very merry over Miss Nankeen, who, being 
deserted by Mr. Blackpaw, had to be con- 
teut with her cousin, Snarleyow, who was 
very fond of her, but whose affection she 
did not return. 

*‘ Have you seen Rosabella?” asked Mrs. 
Pinknose of Mrs. Scratcher, as they met 
near the syringa. 

‘* Indeed, I have,” replied Mrs. Scratcher, 
whose oldest child was jealous of Rosa- 
bella. ‘She was flirting on the kitchen 
step with that foreign feline, Mr. Malta; 
and I advise you to look after your daughter 
a little better than you do, Mrs. Pinknose.” 

‘*Follow your own advice, then,” re- 
sponded Mrs, Pinknose; ‘‘for your Topsy 
and Sancho Claws are cutting up all kinds 
of capers, and they have been stealing 
cream off of the supper-table.” 

At which Mrs. Scratcher raised up her 
back and hissed at Mrs. Pinknose, and Mrs. 
Pinknose spit at Mrs. Scratcher, and they 
would have come to blows—or, rather, claws 
—if Madam Grimalkin had not appeared at 
that moment and separated the offended 
mothers, who finally went off in opposite 
directions, in search of their truant children. 

‘“‘And how did you leave poor, dear 
Captain Ratter this evening?” asked Miss 
Spot of Dr. Patpaw, between the figures 
of a quadrille. 

‘‘Much better! much better!” answered 
the Doctor, complacently; ‘‘ thanks to my 
new discovery, the Green Grass Cure. There 
is nothing like it, Miss Spot; nothing.” 

‘*I am delighted to hear it,” said Miss 
Spot; ‘but, what with dogs and boys and 
now these cat-teasers, our lives are 
worth much nowadays.” 

‘Don’t say that!” cried the Doctor. 
‘Green Grass is a cure for all; but it is our 
turr, Tum-ti-tum.” And off danced the old 
maiden and the Green Grass Doctor. 

‘*My dear Madamoiselle,” suid Mr. Malta, 
bending over Miss Grimalkin, as he fanned 
her with a rose-leaf, ‘‘ may I beg a favor of 
you?” 

‘Certainly: and, if possible, it is granted 
before you ask,” replied Miss Minette, with 
a roll of her blue eyes. 

** You know I am somewhat of an artist, 
and I have such a fine picture I would like 
to show you—a true Mewrillow. Will you 
not honor me with a visit at my studio, in 
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the cellar of 42, to-morrow morning?” 

“Oh! 1 should be charmed; but, Mr. 
Malta, is not that the march for supper?” 

“Ah! yes. I recognize the inviting strains 
of ‘Hear me Gnaw, Ma.’ So, permit me,” 
und, offering bis forepaw, which Miss Grim- 
alkin accepted, they led the procession 
around the flower-beds, to where the table 
stood, groaning beneath its load of good 
things. 

There were roasted rats and fricasseed 
mice; sparrow pie and snails on the half 
shell; sponge cake and cream; rat-tuil jelly 
and milk; and other dainties, enough to 
make every pussie’s mouth water at the 
sight. And now how jolly they all became, 
and how gayly they drank the health of 
Madam Grimalkin and her fair young 
daughter in sparkling Catawba, while the 
waiters circled in and out with their salvers 
of oyster-shells, and all went ‘‘ merry as a 
marriage-bell.” The old folks enjoyed the 
substantials, the young folks the dainties, 
while the kits let nothing pass them by, 
until, at length, the board was swept as 
clean as though a whirlwind had passed 
over it; and then Madam Grimalkin pro- 
posed a song. 

Thomas’s orchestra tuned their instru- 
ments anew; blind Tom brought out his 
violin; and Miss Minette came to the front 
and sang, in the most charming manner, 
‘“Meet Me by Moonlight Alone,” which 
was received with much applause. 

Then a quartette was formed, Lillian 
White taking the soprano and Rosabella 
Pinknose the contralto, while Mr. Black- 
paw furnished the tenor and Gen. Growler 
growled out the bass in that sweet piece 
**On the Fence at the Corner ”; and it was, 
indeed, thrilling. 

This was followed by a patriotic air, in 
which the whole company joined, when, 
just as they were in the seventh heaven of 
delight, each pussie singing at the top of 





his or her lungs ‘‘Down with the Teasers 
and up with the Cats,” a window was softly 
opened above, a whisper sounded ‘‘ Plague 
take those cats!” and down came a shower 
of slippers, boot-jacks, and scalding water 
upon their devoted heads. 

Oh! then a shriek long and loud arose 
upon the midnight air, as pussies were seen 
flying in every direction—over the fence 
and under the fence, down the tree and up 
the water-spout. Snarleyow dragged Miss 
Nankeen after him, leaving a piece of her 
yellow fur hanging on a nail; Topsy and 
Sancho nearly clawed each other’s eyes out, 
in their eagerness to escape; while poor blind 
Tom would have met a sorry fate if it had 
not been for his little deaf friend, who led 
him through a bole in the fence, into an 
adjoining garden. 

As for the Grimalkins, Madam was lamed 
by a flying slipper, and Miss Minette scram- 
bled into the heliotrope bed and quietly 
fainted away; and next morning nothing 
remained to tell the tale but a few trampled 
flower-beds, scraps of fur of various colors, 
and Grandma’s spectacles, shivered into a 
thousand atoms. 

Madam Grimalkin recovered in the course 
of time, thanks to Dr. Patpaw and his 
Green Grass Cure; but Miss Spot overheard 
a conversation between two bipeds, and 
they said: 

‘Did you hear the cats last night?” 

**Yes, indeed! Wasn’t it horrid?” 

‘Dreadful! I hope never to be kept 
awake by such noises again.” 

And Miss Spot thought: ‘‘ What unmusic- 
al beings, to call that singing dreadful and 
not even appreciate the immortal Thomas’s 
orchestra! Thank kind Heaven I was born 
a cat.” 





UNCLE SIM, THE TITHING-MAN. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


How it was that Uncle Sim was chosen 
tithing-man I do not understand. His duty 
was to see that the Sabbath was properly 
kept, that order was maintained in meeting- 
time, and to complain of any offenders. 

There was very little of the sternness of 
the law about him. He was the jolliest 
man in town. He made a gond tithing- 
man, though. Knowing by experience 
every trick that a fun-loving youngster 
could imagine, he was an expert at catch- 
ing rogues; and yet, thoroughly under- 
standing the tendency of the human heart 
to wander, justice was softened by mercy. 
I think the young people behaved all the 
better in church, because they loved Uncle 
Sim and hated to displease him. But to 
return to my story. 

One Sunday, in church, Uncle Sim was 
very drowsy. The sexton had failed to do 
something which some sextons have a sad 
proneness to forget. He had not aired the 
meeting-house. Consequently, the previ- 
ous Sunday’s old carbon, left by the congre- 
gation, was still in the big box meeting- 
house. It affected everything. The sing- 
ers sang lazily; the player on the bass viol 
sawed away sluggishly, till the sound was 
that of a bumble-bee going to sleep. What 
wonder if the parson preached lazily and 
that the congregation began to nod? Even 
the tithing-man, that supposed embodiment 
of the stern law, began to nod, as if he im- 
agined that the singers were still at work 
and he was beating time with his head. It 
would never do, though, for the tithing- 
man to be seen asleep; and he suddenly 
arrested his head on its dangerous descent, 
half-way in the midst of a nod, and opened 
his eyes wide. 

** Ahem!” said Uncle Sim, grasping with 
new vigor the rod that every tithing-man 
carried. It wasasign of authority, as much 
as a policeman’s billy nowadays. 

The parson was preaching drowsily about 
Jonah, and had only reached the point 
where the prophet was about taking ship 
in his cowardly flight. 

“Oh!” thought Uncle Sim, ‘‘if the min- 
ister has only got that far, he has sometbing 
of a voyage before him.” And Uncle Sim’s 
thoughts, at this discouraging prospect, 
began towander. Jonah? That suggested 


Uncle Sim’s brother Jonah, and the tithing- 
man’s thoughts were busy about that sub- 
ject. He had heard from Jonah the day 
before, and Jonah had said that his son, 
Ralph, was coming to see Uncle Sim. He 
would do ‘‘a leetle visitin’” in the neigh- 





borhood, Ralph’s father wrote; but he 
would soon turn up, and Uncle Sim would 
be sure to see him, and if in his shop 
where be made sto many clocks there 
should be a chance for Ralph’s services, 
Jonah would be very glad. 

‘“‘Dunno about that,” reflected Uncle 
Sim. ‘I do want a smart boy and an 
honest one; but can’t say as to Ralph yet.” 

Uncle Sim was still thinking of these 
thinogs in church, when his head lost its 
balance again, and down it dropped in a 
profound nod. There is one creature, no 
matter how close the air is, that never is 
drowsy, and as the heat increases it grows 
more and more pernicious—the meeting- 
house fly. Uncle Sim was half-conscious 
that one of these pests had attacked his 
bald pate and must be repulsed. Raising 
his hand, he dreamily aimed several blows 
somewhere in the direction of his pate, but 
only succeeded in punching his eye. He 
then went on nodding, unconscious now of 
the defense he had attempted. 

‘*Ha! ha! ha!” 

It was a boy’s laugh, clear and ringing as 
the notes from a silver bell, and it echoed 
all over the meeting house. There was an- 
other laugh. 

‘*Ha! ha! ha!” This was a bell-note on 
a little different key, but stilla boy’s laugh. 

Two laughs in the mecting-house! Was 
there ever such sacrilege before? It 
would bave aroused a tithing-man from his 
grave even. Uncle Sim awoke and looked 
about indignantly. The parson, startled 
by the sound, put unwonted vigor into a 
denunciation against Nineveh, which Jonah 
was uttering through him. All the solemn 
row in the elders’ seat below the pulpit 
opened wide their sleepy eyes. The singers 
‘‘peeked ” through the low red curtains in 
their gallery. 

Uncle Sim saw the culprits. They were 
two blushing young fellows in a seat across 
the aisle from Uncle Sim. With all the 
dignity of both judge and jury combined, 
Uncle Sim stepped across the aisle, bearing 
in his hand the ensign of authority, and sat 
down between the young offenders. 

After meeting, Uncle Sim mildiy remon- 
strated, in the rear of the meeting-house, 
with the two transgressors. 

“I know it was not right and [ am 
sorry,” promptly replied the older of 
the two; ‘‘but a pesky fly attacked 
a man who was fast asleep and per. 
sisted in mounting the top of his head, 
as if he thought it was a horse and wanted 
to ride it bare-back. And the man kept his 
hand going, trying to find the fly; and, at 
last, giving a jab up, he rammed bis fist into 
his eye—tee-hee!” 

‘*Tee-hee!” snickered his companion. 

* Tee-hee!”’ snickered Uncle Sim. 

What an Uncle Sim! 

‘Well, I don’t see but-what the sleeper 
was in part to blame. No man hasa right 
to cut such a figure in church. Who was 
it?” asked Uncle Sim, lifting his rod, as if 
brandishing it in the direction of the un- 
fortunate sleeper. 

“Oh! sir, he did not know what he was 
doing. I don’t think he is even now aware 
of his conduct.” And here the strange 
directed a comical look toward Uncle Sim. 

‘‘Oh! tell me who it was, young man.” 

‘*T don’t wish to do it, sir.” 

“Oh! yes.” And Uncle Sim kept press- 
ing him. 

‘« Well, sir, it was you.” 

Uncle Sim blushed and stammered, and 
then Uncle Sim roared. ‘‘I thought,” he 
said, ‘‘my eye felt as if somehow it had 
been interfered with, young folks, and I 
could nut explain it. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Well,” he added, ‘‘I have jest a leetle 
punishment I administer to offenders, and 
Istand the boys out there in the field awhile; 
but I must go too, and stand with you and 
be punished.” 

Out they marched into the field, and there 
they stood side by side. Uncle Sim’s face 
was averted from the others. If it had been 
inspected, on it would have been found a 
bread grin, directed toward the white moon, 
that the sunlight had almost eclipsed. 

«There, boys, I feel punished. Don’t you? 
Guess we will go now; but tell me who you 
are?” 

‘This friend,” said the older of the two, 
again speaking, ‘“‘is John Lane, from the 
upper parish. I am stopping at his house 
a day ortwo. My name is Ralph Paul and 
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I have an Uncle Sim over here some- 


where.” 
“‘Jonah’s boy! Why, bless me! if this 


ain’t my nephew, and I am proud to know 
you, owning up so square about a fault 
and trying to hide the disgrace of an old 
culprit like me. Come soon as you can to 
your Uncle Sim.” 

And Ralph came, and the tithing-man 
gave him a first-class chance at clock-mak- 
ing in his shop. 

SouTH Bostor, Mass. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Cemmunications for thts department should be ad 
dressed * Puzzles.” THt INDEPENDENT. New York.| 


BURIED ANIMOSITIES. 
(More than one in each sentence.) 

1. Several boys went out in a sail-boat, and, 
when vying with each other as to the man- 
agement of the boat, they became frightened. 
**The wind is gusty enough for us to take in 
sail,’ said one. ‘‘ There is land erect before 
us like a death monument, and we had better 
be off while the wind is favorable for an 
escape,’’ said another. 

2. “How glad 1 am, Katie, that we are off 
to the mountains. My trunk is packed, is 
corded, and is all ready for the express. Have 
you put your name on your trunk at the side? 
Fianecfe a8 you are to our very orderly 
Cousin Will, you must never be tardy.”’ 

3. “Come, Tom, give me a wide track. I 
on my roller skates may run you down. They 
are in first-rate order, aged astbey are. Jack 
says only new skates have the true Dutch roll 
in them. 

4. “‘ How should you have liked to wear fur 
yesterday ? Does it seem asif it were ever to 
be cold enough to do so, with atemperature at 
90 in the shade ?” 

5. ‘Your bird is dainty, I skonld think, 
Alice, when she declines chick-weed for 
sugar. It is curious to see how birds often 
like strange rations.” M. B. H. 


STEP-LADDER. 
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Rounds, beginning at the bottom : 1, to de- 
fend; 2, a search; 3, a foreign city which 
gives name toa wine; 4, wanting ; 5, stupid. 
The uprights give the names of two of our 
favorite flowers. DOoLiy. 


PREFIX PUZZLE. 

By changing the prefix, make a word mean- 
ing to hinder mean to gain, to keep from, to 
support, to relate, to hold, and to preserve. 

a  e L. R. H. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 281u. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA 
** Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.”’ 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
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2. Embry O H 0 
8. AmbeR AgrekE 
4. RefineD KnighT 
5. EmberS Feh oO 
6. Stra W FRGigF 
7. Edisto Pee P 
8. V. R. EmbargO 
9. ExperT AttritZz 
10. Noa A ResidenT 
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DIAMONDS. 
I, II. 
Cc H 
Ss AM E E 
8 ALO P A E A 
SGsA2znive tk i I D 
MOVE D Ww R R 
P E D A A 
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J 8 R 
OUR OWN JOY 
JUNES SWEET ROSES 
RED "e* YET 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 4ra. 
ALPHABET MENAGERIE.—Antelope, Badger, 
Camel, Deer, Eagle, Fer de lance, Grouse, Haw- 
finch, Ibis, Jackal, Katydid, Lion, Mouse, 
Nag, Owl, Parrot, Quail,. Rhinoceros, Sheep, 
Talpa, Unicorn, Viper, Weasel, Xylophagan, 
Yak, Zebra. 
SQUARING BUREAr. 
* Bridgepoint”’ sends the following in answer 
to our request, a few weeks ago: 
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PRELUDE TO WHITTIER’S 
KING'S MISSIVE.” 


I SPREAD a scanty board too late ; 
The old time guests for whom | wait 
Come few and slow, methinks, to-day. 
Ah! who could bear my messages 
Across the dim, unsounded seas 
On which so many have sailed away ? 


“THE 


Come, then, old friends, who linger yet, 
And let us meet, as we have met, 

Once more beneath this low sunshine : 
And, grateful for the good we’ve known, 
The riddles solved, the ills outgrown, 

Shake hands upon the border-line. 


The favor, asked too oft before 
From your indulgent ears, once more 
I crave, and, if belated lays 
To slower, feebler measures move, 
The silent sympathy of love 
To me is dearer now than praise. 


And ye, O younger friends, for whom 
My bearth and heart keep open room, 
Come siniling through the shadows long, 
Be with me while the sun goes down, 
And with your cheerful voices drown 
The minor of my even song. 


For, equal through the day and night, 
The wise Eternal oversight 

And love and power and righteous will 
Remain. The law of destiny 
‘The best for each and all must be, 

And life its promise shall fulfill. 
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THE DILLETANTE TEA-CLUBS OF 
JAPAN. 





THE most distinctly national character- 
istics of Japan’s art, no less than the most 
refined aspects of Japanese household habits, 
are inseparably connected with the story of 
the Tea Clubs (Cha no yu), inangursted, by 
the celebrated dilletante, Yoshimasa (1476), 
and perfected by the plebeian prioce, Taiko 
(1590). 

The Cha noyu is conducted after two dif- 
ferent and very dissimilar fashions: the Sen- 
cha, or infused tea, andthe Mat-cha, or pow- 
dered tea. The latter isa most elaborate 
undertaking. Few Japanese are thorough 
masters of the etiquette its creed prescribes. 
The dimensions of the room, the position of 
every article of furniture, the methods of 
entry and exit, the formula of acknowledg- 
ment and admiration, the precise and only 
fitting moment for examining each object of 
virtu respectively, the order of conven- 
tional utterances and their modification ac- 
cording to the position of the guest’s seat, 
the time forchangiug paintings, vases, and 
so forth, the flowers that may be set in the 
alcove, the possibility of asking for a 
second or even x third share of any special 
dainty, whether this must be entirely con- 
sumed or that carried away in part—these 
and a hundred other even more triviul 
points are accurately detailed and ought to 
be precisely acquired by every one of the 
invités. The Mat-cha, indeed, is not so 
much a tea-party asadioner at which tea 
constitutes the crowning bonne-bouché of the 
entertainment. The preparation of the 
beverage, too, is peculiar. The leaf is in 
the form of powder, whichis put into the 
cup atonce and the boiling water poured 
on it, the result being a thick, green, frothy 
compound, exquisitely delicate both in fla- 
vor and aroma, but to be appreciated only 
by an educated taste. With this, however, 
the labyrinth of observances that environ 
the drinking, we shall not concern our- 
selves for the moment, but turn at once to 
the very much simpler and more compre- 
hensible Sen-cha. 

Here we are in a different atmosphere. 
Let us suppose that we have been invited, 
with three or four others, to a friend’s tea 
pavilion, or even to a_ restaurant at 
Mukojima; and to fix our ideas let us further 
suppose that the time is Sunday afternoon 
and the day the 5th of June, 1881. We 
are ushered at first into the waiting room, 
and there served with tea, and it may be 
some curiously-curled, flimsy-looking cakes, 
or perhaps a neat little row of transparent 
parallelopipeds, known as kanéten, or bean 
jelly. After we have had time to look 
about us and become just sufficiently im- 
patient to feel anxious about what is to fol- 
low, a rosy-cheeked Abigail offers herself as 
our guide, and we follow her along a 
verandah of wood, that shines like a mirror 
and is overhung by eves that seem to have 

wn in their place at some epoch when 
ature was a nter. The sun is just 
sloping toward the south, and his rays 
are entangled in the gossamer like web of 
bamboo blinds, across which comes the scent 
of the iris and the drowsy ‘‘ chaunt of the 
brooding bee.” 





PECULIAR DIAMOND. We kneel on asilk cushion and bow to 
8 our host, who sits in the midst of parapher- 


palia. On his right is a brazier, that rec- 
ommends itself to our notice at first by the 
deft disposition of the ashes it contains, 
for these are piled up into the semblance of 
a feathery Fujiyama, with one fervently- 
glowing ember in the heart of the crater. 
A second glance, however, shows us that 
the brazier is worthy of notice for its own 
sake. It is made not of box-wood, nor of 
bronze; but of jade*—pallid, polished jade, 
with one fieecy green cloud, imprisoned in 
its milky adamant. But the time has not 
yet come for close examination, and, accord- 
ingly, we concentrate our attention on the 
quaintly-shaped kettle of repowsse iron. 
‘The water is in the fourth or quiescent con- 
dition of boiling, having passed the singing, 
simmering, and bubbling stages. Still our 
host is not quite contented with its con- 
dition, or, to speak more correctly, polite- 
ness forbids him to seem content. He ene 
larges the crater’s mouth and adds to it u little 
cylinder ot charcoal, taken from a dingy- 
looking basket of plaited bamboo; a basket 
that is seared and wrinkled with age and 
polished by centuries of friction. It is, in 
short, just such a decayed-looking commod- 
ity as might have belonged originally to 
the furniture of Charley Goroo’s den in the 
garden of stinging nettles. Yet, strange to 
say, our host handles it with the most del- 
icate deference, and one can easily see that 
it shares his affection equally with the jade 
brazier. Is it an article with any special 
reminiscences attached, or doés it exemplify 
some cunning trait of workmanship? Our 
host answers these questions by holding the 


‘basket aloft and showing us that it is pro- 


vided with a wooden support, so roughly 
constructed that it looks as if had been 
carved by an infant with un oyster-knife, 
and so decayed that it is only held together 
by sundry copper rivets, which are, indeed, 
the sole 1edeeming features of its deformity. 
More surprised than ever, we venture to pro- 
pound further questivns, and learn finally 
that the grimy concern once belonged to 
Furuta Oribe;+ that its mis-shapen ;edestal 
wus carved by the hand of that renowned phi- 
losopher; that in every one of these murks, 
which toa tyro speak only of a clumsily- 
wield@d knife, the iaitiated can discern in- 
expressible evidences of art elegance; and 
that, to crown all, it passed into our host’s 
possession, as a great bargain, for the sum of 
three hundred dollars. 

But the tea-making bas begun. It is, as 
we have said, a simple eucugb affair, pretty 
much after the English breakfast-table 
fastiion, were it not fur the utensils. ‘There 
is first the tea-jar—arusset brown, blistered- 
looking specimen of pottery, with an uneven 
but brilliant glaze, curiously iridescent 
from age. This is a veritable specimen of 
Shunkei ware, or, in other words, the work 
of Kato Shirozayemon, the father of Jap- 
anese potters, who learned his art in China, 
more than six centuries ago. Just the sort 
of thing Aunt Betsey would use as a recep- 
tacle for treacle to catch flies, but to the 
Japanese connoisseur scarcely less valuable 
than an Oiron Vase is to a Western. A 
spoon, whether it were of silver or gold, 
would be ill suited to such society, and so 
we are not surprised to see the tea measured 
out with a bamboo scoop, which has hither- 
to been reposing in a case of crimson silk. 
This, too, plain and unpretending as it looks, 
has its ‘‘ points” aud is an object of not 
less interest to the dilettante than the Shunkei 
jar or the Oribe basket. All three, however, 
are eclipsed by the tea-pot. It is the tiniest 
little vessel imaginable, plump and squat, 
with a handle ot inimitably graceful curve, 
a saucy spout, and a lid like the sugar-loaf 
hatof Gabriel Grub’s goblin. ‘Thereis some- 
thing almost magical too, in its achievements; 
for, atter it has been filled to the brim with 
tea from the jar, it still manages to make 
room for water enough to be divided 
among half a dozen cups, each of apparently 
greater capacity than itself. Nevertheless, 
in all other respects it is » worthy compan- 
ion of the dingy basket and the blistered jar, 
und, if one were told that it cost ten times as 
much as the manuscript of Balzac’s first 
novel, there would be ample warrant for 
incredulity. The truth is, however, that 
the taste for tea-pots of Chinese Shudet 
(boccaro) amount to a veritable madness in 
Japan at present. There are certain 
specimens of the ware which might well 
evoke any amateur’s enthusiasm both for 
beauty of pdte and excellence of workman- 
ship; but the Gurindama, most in vogue 
to-day, has none of these recommendations. 
There is absolutely no way of accounting 
for its popularity. The cups in which the 
tea is now awaiting consumption § are 
of a cognate genus; a coarse blue-and- 
white porcelain, with designs that might 
have been painted by a child, and the same 
blemish that distigured the celebrated 
Tsai-yS of the 10th century—viz., parti- 
cles of ill-favored yellow clay clinging to 
the lowerrim. These tiny vessels are not, 
however, without interest; for they are 
specimens of old blue-and-white, not dating, 
as some would have us believe, from the 
Sung or Taxfg dynasties, but from the early 

ears of the Ming or perhaps the end of the 
Yuen—that is to say, the Jatter half of the 
15th century. ; 

Do we desire a second cup of tea? 
Nobody asks us the question We are 
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supposed to suppose ourselves solicited, 
and we, therefore, reply by placing our cups 
in their normal position if we are still 
thirsty, and turning them bottom upward if 
we ure contented. This is the one piece of 
ceremony connected with the Sen-cha, and 
we are pow at liberty to ask what question 
we please, examine the objects of virti our 
host has put out for our entertainment, and 
retire as soon us we wish, since there is 
probably another party waiting to replace us. 
—Japan Weekly Mail. 











HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 


Ir is strange any one will suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 


restore health to the pbysical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis- 
covered, curing Serofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis- 
eascs of the Blood and Liver, etc. 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


JENNINGS’ SANITARY DEPOT 


\LFREL 


JENNCS’ WATER CLUSEI 


SINKS 


PATENTED IMPROVED & TESTED 
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BOOTS. 








standing. 


The best Shooting Boot in the world. It is aleo the 
Regulation U. 8. Cavalry Boct. We also manufacture 
the Army and Shooting Shoe. Send stamp for partic. 
ulars and mention this paper. 
THOMSON & SON, 

801 Broadway, New York. 


°S Organs. 18 useful stops,5 sets reeds. 
BEATTY 8 On Pianos $1200) h 


‘, Illus, 
atalog. Address BEATTY, W n, N.J. 


P.-O. Box 1016, 
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Vauus's BiNCH 4°00. 2 Dey BONE 
KIDNEY-WORT : 
THE GREAT CURE 


FOR 


RHEUMATISM 


hs it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

that causes the dreadful suffering which 

only the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


has had wonderful success, and an immense 
gale in every partof the Country. In hun- 
of cases it hascured where all else had 
fatied. Itie mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 
(Bit deanses, Strengthens and gives New 
life to all the important organs of the body. 
Tze natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
The Liver is cl d of all disease, and the 











Bowels move freely and healthfully. In thie 
way the worst di are dicated fron: 
thesystem, 

Asit has been proved by thousands that 





“-KIDNEY-WORT : 


is the most effectual remedy for cleansing the 
sys'em of all morbid secretions. It should be 
used in every household asa 
SPRING MEDICINE. 
Always cures BILIOUSNESS, CONSTIPA- 
TION, PILES and ell FEMALE Diseases. 
Is put up in Dry Vegetable Form, intin cans, 
one package of which makes Gquarts medicine. 
Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those wno cannot readily pre- 
pare it, [tacts with equal efficiency in eitherform, 
GET ITOFYOCR DRUGGIST. PRICE, 61.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co.. Prop’s, 
(Wil! send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTOS. YT. 


>KIDNEY-WORT 
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Farm and Garden. 
The Agricuitural Fditor :cilt be glad to recelor any 
practical hint», suggesiions, or information tha; 


will make this depariment more valuable to those 
of our Subscribers who feel specially interested. 


SEVENTEEN-YEARS LOCUSTS. 


BY E. ©. HILIA. 


Rerorts have been coming up from North 
Carolina through the papers of great damage 
having been done by these pests in the cotton 
and vegetable fields, and also orchards and 
forests, These hard charges to bring 
against a comparatively harmless insect. 
Their habits appear to be but Jittle kuown, 
although they inhabit all or nearly all of the 
states inthe Union. They never go into the 
fields foraging, as reported. There would be 
no need of it, from the fact that they never 
eat anything during their stay. They are 
strictly of the forest, it being their habitat, 
where their ‘‘call’? might have been heard 
possibly thousands of years ago. 

They are found only In colonies, and on the 
same grounds occupied by thelr ancestry, 
reaching back for ages. Providence has set a 
barrier against their spreading over the coun- 
try,orwe should have them with us yearly, 
like many other destructive insects, notwith- 
standing the time it takes for the larva to 
mature. 

Their first appearance above the ground and 
the transforming change presents a wonderful 
phenomena. ‘They come up in the night, 
clothed In the pupa shell, and make fast to 
the first object that presents itself, when it 
bursts open the shell on the top, crawls out, 
showing an unearthly-looking creature, ap- 
parently wingless and colorless, which would 
give one the impression another year would 
be necessary forits maturing. Notso. Nature 
is actively at work. In less than thirty min- 
utes it is fully fledged and the color changed 
to its trae shade ; in saort, is a perfect locust 
(or cleada, as they are classed), ready to per- 
form its fuvetion. 

There is nothing in particular to record un- 
til the laying season comes, which is in about 
two weeks, In the meantime, they are happy 
The males are making the woods echo with 
their shrill ‘‘calls’’ of “W-a-~oh!"’ which 
frightened the early settlers of Plymouth Rock 
80 badly, they happening to settle in the 
midst of a family of them. The females are 
mute listeners, not able to “ put in a word,” 
allowing their “liege lords” to trill their 
songs from ‘‘ early morn till dewy eve” with- 
outamurmur. Before the setting sun all is 
etill in camp, save muffled sounds made by 
the males, with their musical ‘‘ organs,” in 
pairing time. The males only are provided 
with two spherical-shaped shells, about the 
size of a small hazelnut, and are placed under 
the wings, near the thorax. By the action of 
the muscles the sound is produced. 

When laying time comes, the females are 
active in search of a place to suit their fancy 
for depositing their eggs (the males having al- 
ready strewn the ground witb their dead and 
dying), they preferring the past season’s growth 
of tree-shoots or young saplings. 


ure 


They are 
provided with a spear identical in shape with 
a warriors, over one-fourth of an inch in 
length, which is hinged onthe under side of 
the abdomen and is partly concealed by a 
grvove reaching to near the ovipositor. When 
she is ready for its use,it is dexteriously 
brought into position, and with tremendous 
force is driven intothe heart or pith of the 
wood, which divides at the terminal point 
when the pluuge is made (it being provided 
with a row of fine saw-teeth on both sides of 
the head), and with a rapidity indescribable, 
two cavities are made side by side and lined 
with fine shreds made by the action of the 
The spear is then returned to its 
sheath, she moving her ovipositor to cover the 
aperture, when two eggs are deftly placed in 
the ‘‘nests,’’ the whole process occupying 
leas than two minutes. She then moves up. 
ward in a straight line, making each deposit 
in exact distance apart, which is about three- 
eighths of an inch, changing places when she 
meets obstructions. She dies immediately 
after finishing her laying. The number of 
eggs they lay vary from sixty to eighty. They 
are a long time in incubation, nearly six 


eawe. 


weeks, which tried my patience, after re- 
peated examinations unsuccessfully for 
the young larva. They go down in the 


ground when first hatched. It is said by 
old people they follow down the holes 
where the old ones came up, which is not im- 
probable. It is supposed they draw their sus- 
tenance from the roote of trees, but just how 
is not known. The colony I am familiar with 
covers an area of nearly a mile and a half in 
length and over « balf mile iv width. This 
territory was formerly all a forest, which rises 
gradually out of plain land. Its whole length 
on the west side to quite an eminence is of a 
dark, rick, gravelly, moist soil, which appears 
to be especialiy adapted to this purpose. 





Much of it is now under cultivation. New 
fields have been broken up from time to time, 
in their absence, which would compel them fo 
their return (being deprived of the friendly 
trees Nature bad provided for them) to at- 
tach themselves to vegetation or aunything 
suitable for completing their transformation. 
That being done, it takes two or three days for 
them to get sufficiently strong to fly. As soon 
as they are able, they join their companions in 
the trees and forest. People unacquainted 
with their habits, seeing such a formidable 
looking host of creatures, would naturally 
think it was “all up” with their crops, when 
really not a blade of grass was injured by 
them. All the damage done is the loss of two 
years’ growth in the tree shoots above where 
the egg deposit is made. These die with the 
foliage, which gives the ends of the branches 
the appearance of having been scorched with 
fire. . 

The time of their periodic advent differs all 
through the country. Each colony is independ- 
ent of another. The time of their return va- 
ries all along, so that they may be seen some- 
where every year; and yet, when the seven- 
teen years come around, they never fail to put 
in appearance—never going over, never fall- 
ing short of the time. Thereis in some of the 
Southern states a specie whose returning sea- 
sons come every thirteen years, which are prob- 
ably closely allied to the genuine. 

East Hartrorp, Conn. 





LEVEL CULTURE OF HOED CROPS 


WHILE the modern farmer, as a rule, avails 
himself of every change for the better in bis 
farming operations at the earliest moment 
possible, there are some modes of practice 
that he clings to with a tenacity that listens to 
no suggestions for a change. Among them 
may be classed the hilling of hoed crops. 
While the farmers of Massachusetts lose, at a 
low estimate, not less than one million dollars 
every year by this practice, there seems to be 
no evidence that there is any disposition to 
abandon it, except among those who geeupy 
the front ranks in agriculture. 

A careful investigation will convince one 
that the hilling process is continued for sev- 
eral reasons. First, aconsiderable portion of 
the labor on our farms is done by those who 
took their first lessonsin agriculcure in Eu- 
rope, where possibly the hilling process may 
be best, and persist in practicing in our hot, 
dry climate what they were taught in a cool, 
molst climate. Second, the Yankee long ago 
learned that, by covering up the weeds that 
grow in the bill, it saves pulling them out; 
and so he thinks it is economy to hill, because 
it covers up the weeds inthe hill and saves 
the bending of the back. Third, it seems to 
bethe universal opinion, among those who 
practice billing, that it prevents corn from 
blowing down and potatoes from growing 
above ground. Because workmen have learned 
a practice that is not adapted to our climate, 
it is no good reason that we should permit 
them to continue it on our lands, to the great 
injury of ourcrops. We should insist upon it 
that they shall so change their ways as will 
conform to the character of our climate. 

As to the economy of billing, the economy is 
in level culture. If the plow be used the first 
and second time of cultivation, and the earth 
be turned from the crop each way, it destroys 
all the weeda, except in the small square oceu- 
pled by growing plants. If no manure con- 
taining weed-seeds be placed in the hill, there 


‘ will be but little trouble in keeping the weeds 


out; and if, the last time of cultivation, the 
cultivator be used, the land will be leveled off 
and the weeds so completely destroyed that 
there will be but very little to be done with 
the hand-hoe. 

Careful experiments have proved that corn 
which is billed will blow down more than that 
which has level culture. This can be ac- 
counted for by the fact that corn-roots run 
very near the surface, and when hills are made 
fRey are confined to the small space covered 
by the hill; but in level culture the roots run 
from one row to the other, thus making the 
corn stand strong, as Nature intended, and in 
no way liable to blow down, except by an un- 
usually violent wind. 

In hilling potatoes, a new set of roots are 
formed every time the hill is increased in 
hight. Wherever roots appear there small 
potatoes soon begin to form. Those that form 
after the last hilling will be very near the top 
of the ground, at the peak of the hill, which 
the first heavy rain washes away and leaves 
the potatoes exposed to the air. The real 
facts are that more potatoes will grow out of 
ground by hilling than by level culture, pro- 
viding the potatoes are planted as they should 
be. Potatoes that are not to be hilled should 
be planted deeper than those that are to be 
hilled: This gives room for the hill in which 
the potatoes are to grow to form below the 
surface, and, as the land is kept level, there is 
no danger of the potatoes being washed out 
by the first heavy shower or svffering from 











the drought the first good sunny day after a 
rain, as is often the case with those that are 
hilled. If there is any crop grown in New 
England that ought not to be hilled, it is pota- 
toes; yet it is almost the universal practice 
among small farmers to bill, and meny of 
them to « degree that destroys more than half 
the crop. 

As the potato grows best in cool, moist 
weather, any method of culture which encour- 
ages coolness and moisture is beneficial, while, 
on the contrary, any method of culture which 
encourages dryness and heat is injurious. If 
this reasoning bé correct, then it must be ad- 
mitted that hilling potatoes is wrong, for it 
seems impossible that any one can fail to see 
that land which is hilled offers more surface 
tothe sun and air, and that, while the hills 
where the potatoes are expected to grow will 
easily dry through, the hollows between, hav- 
ing had all the pulverized earth scraped off, 
bake so hard that the moisture from below is 
rapidly conducted up to the air. Thus in two 
ways the ground is losing ite coolness and 
moisture by hilling. 

In level culture the land is kept loose, and 
thus the sun has comparatively little power to 
draw up the moisture, and as long as the 
ground is kept pulverized it cannot bake. 
Every rain that comes, however small, reaches 
the roots of the potatoes, and is not carried 
off, as is the case where the land is hilled. 
Repeated experiments have proved that, when 
potatoes are properly planted, level culture on 
land that is not wet will produce twice the 
amount of potatoes as those that are billed, 
the treatment otherwise being the same. Pota- 
toes that are not to be hilled should not be 
planted pear the surface, nor should they be 
planted on the top of the manure that is put 
in the bill. If manure must be put iu the bill, 
it should be on the top of the seed. In level 
culture the seed should be put at least four 
inches below the level of the surface of the 
ground; but, when covered, left in a depres- 
sion, to be leveled up at the first hoeing. In 
this way large crops can be obtained even in 
seasons as Ory as last year. 

The prejudice against level culture for Indian 
corn is not so great as that for potatoes, yet 
the hilling process even in growing corn is 
practiced to an extent that reduces the amount 
grown in the state many thousands of bushels 
evety year. The fact that the premium crops 
of corn are almost invariably grown by leve} 
culture speaks in language not to be mistaken. 
We have never yet seen seventy-five bushels to 
the acre grown where the land was billed very 
much ; but we have seen over a hundred bush- 
els to the acre where level culture was prac- 


ticed. 
We hope that in future farmers will pay 


more attention to the subject than they have 
in the past ; that they will, by careful observa- 
tion and experiments, satisfy themselves, be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt, which is the 
best, hiling or level culture. When we fully 
understand the best methods of culture for 
each crop, there will be less complaint about 
the weather and the losses by the dry weather. 
intelligent farming will do much to assist 
crops in their struggles with the extreme varia- 
tions in the weather.— Massachusetts Plowjh- 
man, 





THE DOMESTIC TURKEY. 


A NEWSPAPER article says that ‘‘many sup- 
pose, from its name, that the turkey originated 
in the East.’’ Not only does the English name 
give support to this belief, but the French 
name, divndon, a contraction of oiseau d’ Inde 
(vird of India), shows that the same notion is 
held in Europe. 8. 8. Baird, of the Smithson- 
ian Institution, has investigated the subject, 
and finds that we have two distinct species of 
turkey in North America. ‘*One is confined 
to the more eastern and southern states, the 
other to the southern Rocky Mountains and 
adjacent parts of Texas, New Mexico, Col- 
orado, and Arizona. It is from the Mexican 
specie-, and not from Eastern North America, 
that the domestic turkey is derived. One of the 
points of difference Letween the two is the 
color of the tips of the tail-feathers and the 
feathers overlying the base of the tail. These 
are creamy or yellowish white in the Mexican 
aud typical barnyard birds, while in the wild 
turkey of Eastern North America the same 
parts are of a chestnut brown color. The 
domestic turkey was introduced into England 
in 1541, and some years later became suffi- 
ciently abundant to afford the farmer his Christ- 
was dinner. When the Spaniards conquered 
Mexico, the turkey was found in a aomesti- 
cated state, and it probably had been reared 
there for centuries before that time.” 

We have recognized in the standard of 
American fowels six different varieties or spe. 
cies of the turkey- -the black, bronze, buff, Nar- 
ragansett, slate, and white. The blacks are 
supposed to have originated from our common 
wild turkey, a bird ‘bat was once quite numer- 
ous apd well known to all the early settlers. 
They were common from Maine to the Car- 
olinas, and are still found in the unbroken 





forests and mouritains, frequenting the Blue 
Ridge and Alleghcay range to the eastward and 
traversing the prairies of the West. In color 
they are not decided black; but, rather, rusty 
ia color, bordering on the brown or bronze. 
Breeding with other varieties has altered the 
color and caused a change in the habit, if not 
in the nature of these birds. Of all tur 

keys yet introduced to public notice the 
bronze and Narragansetts are superior in size. 

The latter are rather to be preferred (if there 
be any preference) to the former, as they are 
shorter of limb, have heavy, low bodies, and 

do not ramble quite so much. The buff and 

slate varieties are smaller, while the whites are 

often seen as large as any. 

Turkeys are by far the most profitable of all 
our domestic birds where they can have un- 
limited range and have some one in constant 
attendance. This should be the duty of some 
young member of the household, who can find 
in it an instructive and pleasant occupation, 
affording ampi: :'me for reading and study, 
while attending tie focks and training them 
in the way they should go, in the early sum- 
mer, after which they will give little trouble. 
Turkeys do not ramble much on clear, sunny 
days; but in cloudy weather there is no limit 
to their range. 

The bronze turkeys are thus named from the 
peculiar color, being midway between copper 
and brass. The plumage changes from purple 
to dark green, is rich, lustrous, and profuse. 
They possess long, strong limbs and massive 
bodies. The young are hardy and, with a little 
care at the outset, are easily reared. Of late 
years young turkeys have been greatly afflicted 
with the gapes, which frequently diminishes 
the numbers to a great extent. This may be 
avoided by careful breeding and good care 
after hatching. An adult cock of the bronze 
or Narragansett breed will average 25 pounds 
in weight and frequently 30 pounds, and hens 
from 16 to 18 pounds.—(vuntry Gentieman. 


THE TEA FARM. 


Oxeé of Commissioner Loring’s first acts, 
after assuming his position at the head of the 
Agricultural Bureau, was to send an agent to 
South Carolina to look into the affairs of the 
experimental tea farm at Summerville. For 
this duty Mr. William Saunders, who has been 
long connected with the department and is 
also well known in connection with the Na- 
tional Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry, 
was selected. He has just returned, and sub- 
mitted his report, which is anything but satis- 
factory as to the present condition of the farm 
and not very encouraging to the success of the 
enterprise. He describes the farm as an ex- 
hausted plantation, whose soil is worn out by 
the continual cropping without manuring 
which characterized Southern agriculture in 
the old times. There is upon the plaze the 
ruins of an old mansion, once occupied by a 
former governor of the state, and an artificial 
lake, in which there is not a drop of water. 
The work thus far undertaken seems to consist 
largely in the partial removal of the old ruins, 
preparatory to the rebuilding of the mansion, 
and the censtruction of an avenue or drive 
through the grounds. The plans included the 
filling up of the artificial lake and the construe- 
tion of an iron bridge across it, with other simi- 
lar operations, which would have been better 
postponed until the tea part of the business 
should have been rather more fully developed. 
“The soil,’ Mr. Saunders says, ‘is a poor, 
hungry sand. Some portions of the tract 
might be classed as a poor, sandy loam, as 
some appearauce of loam may be detected in 
it; but it is of a character to support only 
the scantiest kind of vegetation. A course of 
ameliorative culture, including manuring, 
would be required before attempting to pro- 
cure reasonably satisfactory crops of even 
such annual maturing plants as are usually 
grown in that climate; but for permanent 
ligneous plants, such as the tea plant, a mueh 
more thorough preparation than that conveyed 
above would be essentially necessary, includ- 
ing deep plowing and cross-plowing, fol- 
lowed in each furrow by a deep subsoiling, to 
prepare a proper physical or mechanical con- 
dition of soil for the free ramification of roots. 
With regard to the future prospects of the 
enterprise, if continued in the line of the 
present scbeme and u: der the present system, 
it may be said that there is not much room for 
encouragement.”’ 

Mr. Saunders further declares that, if any 
experiments are to be made with tea, they 
should be made in a more southern locality, 
and thinks that Florida offers the best oppor- 
tunities for success. He omits to notice, how- 
ever, that Japan and the principal tea districts 
of China, are further north than Florida and 
have a lower mean annual temperature. He 
reports that the property of the Department at 
the farm is well cared for, but that money 
has been spent in useless and uneconomical 
ways; such, for instance, as in paying $300 per 
month for the management of $60 worth of 
labor during the same time, The farm does 
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not even contain a stable for the mules, stall- 
ing-réoi beidbg hired at Summerville, three 
miles away. Mr. Saunders cousiders thatthe 
prospects of success are not such as to warrant 
the continuance of expensive improvements 
upon the farm and recommends that the 
superintendent, Mr. Jackson, should be dis- 
missed ; that one man should be retained, at a 
moderate salary, to take charge of the property 
and to attend to the weeding and watering of 
the young tea plants, hiring such belp as he 
may find necessary ; and that the whole matter 
of the care of the plants shall be managed di- 
rectly through the Department. Mr. Jackson 
also maks a report concerning the selection of 
the place for the tea experiments, in which he 
says that Florida is a much more favorable 
location for such a farm than South Caro- 
lina.—. £. Farmer. 








GREEN OATS FOR FODDER. 


W. A. ARMSTRONG, of Elmira, writes as fol- 
lows in the New York 7ribune: 

‘*T have fed many crops cut when the grain 
was nearly full, a period indicated to the eye 
by the gray appearance of the field. At tlils 
stage there 1s almost completed growth; but 
the ripening process has not begun. The sapis 
in the stalks and the heads almost formed. 
After wilting in the swath a few hours in good 
weather (longer time in poor weather for 
curing), the oats are bound in sheaves of mod- 
erate size and at once set up two by twoin 
shocks, where ihey are left until dry enough 
to draw in, the degree of curimg dependent 
somewhat on the conditions of storage. If 
the sheaves are to be put on scaffolds and 
not packed to great depth, little care need be 
taken to secure thorough curing in the field. 
Now, as to value, I must say that oats so 
gathered are worth more for feeding milch 
cows than the best hay, if made a part of the 
daily supply. I have never fed exclusively on 
oats. Cows in milk and doing well on good 
hay will at onee show increased yield when 
given a suitable allowance of oats, cut green 
and used in the way | have described, and 
they will eat all the straw as cleanly as they 
consume the best hay. The fodder is also good 
for horses, better than ripe oats for horses not 
steadily employed; for they keep the coat good 
and digestion unimpaired. 





‘THE EDELWEtss,—It defies me to find the in- 
trinsic beauty of this little plant, either as re- 
gards specimens of it grown on the Alps orinthe 




















garden. In beauty it ‘den not begin to com- 
pare with the gentiane, pinks, and sa xifrages 
of its mountain home. Asa pretty alpine it fs 
unworthy of garden care, but as a botanical 
species or curiosity, or on account of its being 
the notorious Edelweiss, some may like to 
grow it. It is perfectly amenable to garden 
cultivation. The first American catalogue I 
look into is Peter Henderson’s, and here | find 
the Edelweiss figured and described and seeds 
of it advertised. Several European seedsmen 
advertise its seeds, and Ware, E. G. Hender- 
son, and some othersgrow plants of it for sale.— 
Gardener’s bern. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


~ STRAWBERRIES. 


NEWEST AND BEST VARIETIES. 


POT-G 7 Po aoe crop ati. 








The Bidwell Stra and hbert Raspberry 
(the Beste te © fruits of vind’ © ities, and 
with them ae combined t ost liberal offers ever 
made to the public. nd Gap for large descriptive 
Catalogue. Address 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
New York. E. P. ROE, 





AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 





This wire contains six times meng beri ‘bs per 
foot as any other, oot is the only ft fence that is as effi- 


cient it animals. It will 
not slip le, and is the only barb wire 
hat is galy: atter it is Sal which 
adds tly to its strength and durability. 
is made on an entirely different principle from an 
other, is as oe letters patent, and no in 
fringement u ny other patent-right. 
AMERICAN FE PENC NG CO.. 234 West 20th &t , 3 N. Y. 








Five cises mpgadee or Family Dairies. Four 8) 


actory use. They continue to be the. Stan 
Churns of the Country Send for a Churn or a De- 
scriptive Oirculer to the Sole Manufacturers, 


PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, 
Coucord, N.H. 


STerih ai aie 





Rev. T, P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 


loathsome disease, A full Statement of his 
method sent free. Cure yourself at Homx. 
No charge for consultation by mail: Addre 


REV TP CHILDS TROY OHIC 











ng 
int, WALLING& CO., 
Noble Co., Ind. 











THE CHAMPION 
WIND-MILL POWER. 
The Best in the World. 

It is perfectly self regulating 


and presents no unnecessar 
prtbacetn he wind. prenounces 


mechanics 
oe rm a oo. mills 





free. 
POWELL & DOUGLAS, Wankegan, Ill, 





I. X. L. SPRING TUG LINK 





ttsburgh, Pa. 


UNION aaa RAILWAY LANDS 


IN NEBRASKA. 
Fertile Soil, Favorable Seasons. 
Special Inducements to Land-Seekers. 
Those going West will find it to their advantage to 
send for information, which will be mafled free. 
Apply to 





LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Railway Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
t@” Refer to this advertisement. _g9 
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Prairie Weed 





is Warranted to cure ever; eee he worst Con- 
down to the ticking in the Throat. 
: te st peer 
own eyes. = = on Sak. oa n 
cleanses » quiets nerv 
oe of the And Irritation of the 
Throat, It Asthma and ") hb in 
thelr worst opeeme: J wast you to mnow what it will 
do, because unlike any cou e 
the world. It or poses the stomach. a weet 
of may es | no’ a medicine. 
hav tne watched its on all ages from 
infan toold age. Sold by all Druggiste at $1 a 
tle. Made by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate cf T.ime,. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office 159 Front Street, 
‘actory, Newark, 
Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 








we 
Circular. 
Cured b by Dr. KingsLey. who has treated in 
ray ee . Y., nearly } 96 Wis nae saith 
ast , Ministers, an 
r cured free. eyes straigh 3 
mors removed ; stula and all diseases 
successfully trealed. Send for Dr. K 
ley’s Asthma ic and other remedies. Wrive for 
a circular P KE ful rticulars. Address 
W.J. P. KINGSLEY, M. D.. Rome, N. Y. 











BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 
Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Beit. FounpERs 

vy, N. Y., manufacture a superior quality of Bells’ 


Special attention given to Church Bel 
2" Catalogues sent free to parties needing belle. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MESSE Y ‘BELL FOUNDRY. 
blished in 1826. Bells ~d all purposes, War- 


ranted Paciractor and eo West Troy, Byte Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Catal “> 
atalogue sent Free, 
VANDUZEN 6 on Katine | 0. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





“ The Foremost religious newspaper of the United States.”—JosEPH CooK. 


THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated people. 
questions of religion, philosophy, and polities. It welcomes fresh truth from any and every 
It has more special departments than any other newspaper. 

religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular month- 
lies, and gives more general information than any annual cyclopedia. 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country. 


quarter. 


those who read it. Try IT FOR THIS YEAR. 


['HE INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grouads, as follows: 
Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 
2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 


any other weekly newspaper. 


3d. It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 


ments than they can find elsewhere. 


THe INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, neatly cut and pasted. 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) @ 
on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 


The list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. We may 
mention some of them. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, R. H. STODDARD, Bane Ww. buat 
Secretary CARL SCHURZ, F. B. SANBORN, 3. W LD, 
Pres. OOL TSEY, b. D., = D., Ww. Dale D.D., BAKAH Oo. 
Pres. Noa PORTER THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. Lavi SANDFORD, 
Pres. 8. C. TLETE. DD LL.D, f. C. A. YOUNG, ~ 
LEON ARD BA ACON, DD., LL D., Rev. JOSEPH COOK, cea ft DER, 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER. D.D. LOUISA _M. ALC A Na 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. “GAIL HAMILTON,” MEAD, 
R. S. STORRS. D.I dL Rev. DAVID SWING, Prof GrancH 
Bishop A. COXE, ‘LLD., M. BAKER, BOYLE 0° NX, 
P. oor S BODY, To LLD., PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., Mrs. S. M. B. 

LOUISE CHA} NDLER MOULTON, BINSON, D.D Prof. W. G. 

Rev. SHINGTON GLADDEN, T.aW. HIGGINSON, ALFRED B, ST’ 


| hs. F A MARC iL. D., N, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D-D., JEAN iNGELOW Rev, 
f. TIM DWIGHT. D.D.. . J. ¥. HURST, D.D 
J. HAM PRUMBULL. LLD., JAMES J. JARVES GEO, DU 
HOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M_D., LL.v., “SUSAN COOLIDG bro BS et 
prof. L. H. ATW TER, b _LL.D., B. P. SHILLABER, ORRI ne, 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., ROSE TERRY 
Coan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D.; RAY PALMER, D.D 
ECCA HARDING Hon. NEAL a 
Pres. GEORGE WAS N, D.D., . a. PIATT. 
Prof. ore. ae ‘A rs. Ringe, Prof. JOH. 
EDWARD EVERETT" HALE, JANE G. SWISSHELM, 
Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST. BRET HARTE, "Y LANTE 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, BRONSON ALCOTT, EY FE REL. LOWS, D.D., 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. DD. Bra JOHN BASCOM, MAN 
Hon. J. CURRY, D.D. G. N. SIMS, D.D. ie R. CROOKS, D.D. 
MARGARET J PRESTON Pres. JAMES F. 


GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR, D.D. 
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PATTON, 
HENRY JAMES, Jr.,. 
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Sample Copies free upon application. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broa way, New York City, 
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0. Box 2787) 
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PAUL H. HAYNE, 
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FARNAM, 
Prof, J. D. DANA, LL.D., 


There is no question of prominence in religion, politics, selenee, education, finance, or any 
other department of human knowledge which THE INDEPENDENT does not disouss. It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, Edueation, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts, the movements of ministers. Personalities, News of the Week, Financial and 1 
matters, Weekly Market — Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market. Prices Current, Flowers, 
Farming, and Insurance. In its 2%: department it gives news and statistics of all denomi- 

fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness this depart- 
a Moe and poems adapted to Old and Young are given 


eminent ministers are published. The current topics of the day 
freely.and vigorously. 
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We are not afraid to state our 
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The Independent. 
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3” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


23” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
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TERED L’ The present registration | aeeeny is 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


). Any person who takes a regularly from the 
post-office Tk directed t name or another's 


or ap - as subseribed or not—is responsible 

2. asi > person orders = per Geccntinned, he 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
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Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage tosend their 
subscriptions throngh this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
ythe sun named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—-viz., 
$8.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 


Bprtaye paid. 





P.-@, Box 2787, 251 Breadway, N.Y City 





Reg. Price, 
Is osc crn ccvenedsvages $1 2 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 2 
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Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
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Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 300 
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Turf, Field, and Farm(neweubs.:. 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream.............. 350 6400 
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Waverley Magazine.............. 400 6500 
Whitney’s Musical uuest......... 7 1 00 
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Ger ome ete in T ’ 
omplete in Piash, e 
Parlor, Lodge, and Charch Furniture. 
No charge for haw A Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
PL & Co., 
Sadbury St., Boston. 


HOLDS INK FOR A WEEK'S USE. 


The MacKinnon 


IRIDIUM POINTED 


PEN, 


OR FLUID PENCIL. 


The only Reservoir Pen in 
the World with a Circle 
of Iridium around 
the Point. 

Always Ready. Always with you. 


Canvet Blot. Cannot be worn 
oat In a Lifetime. 


MACKINNON PEN 60, 


192 BROADWAY, 


cerner of John Street, New York. 


General Supply Degete in all principal 
cities in America and Europe. 











ie ee ee, SO ES 
: . eT WAR 


TANO’'S, 5 Union Square, N. Y. 
SUSPENSION BRIDGE HAMMOCK. 


(Hank's Patent.) 








“The only Hammock in the World that 
will not sag in the middle nor curl around 
the body.’ 

RINK & ALAMILLO, Manufacturers. 
PRixciyaL DEerots 
g Co, 2 Cortlandt St., N. Y., and 
all all Street, between Front and 


AGENTS WANTED 


Newark Trunk and Bs 

Travelers’ Razaar, 
Water Streets, N. ¥ 

Steamer Chairs, $2.50. 


“NIAGARA” 


Improved Flushing Rim Water 
Closet and Supply Tank, 


The Cheapest and Beat of the kind in the 
Market. Enterprise Pottery Co.’s Plumb- 
ers’ Railroad and Steamboat Earthenware. 
Square French Closet Bowls. Ventilated 
Odorless Urinals, Fields’ Flush Tank. 
Stone Laundry Tubs. Garbage Burners. 
Garbage Barrels. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 


94 Beekman | St. oy 4. V- 


78s. BACON PIANOS, 18 


Francis Bacon's Piano Facto: 
SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd 8t., 
New York, 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 





now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


WentOte. 
USE Oe 


sua ta PET LINING CO. 


York and Soston 
















Best in the Market. 


Sold Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W.D.Turner & Co., 


Geneva, Kane Co., [t1. 


Graham & Haines, 


Manufacturers’ Ar 
118 Chambers St. Y. 





© OLU Mal A BICYCLE. _ LE. 
4, pesmenens, practicai road ve 
hicle, with which a person can ride 
three miles as eas y as he could 
' walkone. The — gee 2 promotes 
health and sarengta. Send 3cent 
S stamp for N pass Catalogue, with 
\ Price-liste and full information. 
THE POPE M'F’G Co., 
93 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOPE FOR THE INEBRIATE, 


Deynbenmen treated as a Disease and permanently 
cured by the Chloride of Gold discovery. 
All mcs of temperance reform are invited to call 
or send for pamphlets, giving full particulars. 
MERRELL BROS., 
1193 Broadway (Room 25), New York City. * 











ANY GOOD INK MAY BE USED. , 


New York Uptown Branch at BREN- | 
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ALWAYS FRESH! 
ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages that TarRrant’s SELTZER 
AvexigenT (being a dry, white powder) has over 
niavy natural mineral waters is the fact that it 
never becomes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, 
the most admirable preparation, not only for trav- 
elers on land and sea, but for all who need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective ; 
and it is always ready. 


the LATEST STYLES 








Wwe Manufacture in 


Landaus, Landaulets 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


te” Fitted bed | it fam’s! Improved Spring 


ALL W onx! STRICTL Y FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 











STEEL 
PENS. 











oe joux SPhae, 
Camden, N. J. New York. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
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MANUFACTORY, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Phy Gags he We! 


The onl poet Organs having The 
Patent ' oe ering the Tone 


eitace Pips } rgans. 

eived diploma and medal (high- 
“ remium awarded) at the Venten- 

a 


xposition, 1876, and 
GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 


at Paris Ex tion, 1878, and 
everywhere exhibited. 

By the application of Patent Tubcs 
We are enabled to produce a tone so 
lke that of a Pipe Organ as to de- 
Ceive even experienced ears. 

We claim not simply that our Organs 

to, but that they are superior 
others, and we cordially invite 
ction. 
Trices: $45, $55, to $1,000. Cat- 
alogues mailed free. Monthly pay- 
, ments, if desired. 


W. F. TWAY, 


General Eastern Agent, 
44 E.1 4th St. (Union Square), N.Y. 
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USE 


FREELY BU T CAREFULLY. 
IT IS SOUND ECONOMY, HOWEVER, TO USE 


T PURE TINTED GLOSS PAINTS 


MIXED READY FOR USE. 
WM. E. LUCAS, 89 Maiden Lane, New York; 
JOHN LUCAS & aed 141 North 4th St., Philadelphia. 
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SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


groan enine 


Combining the Latest a . 

T PRIV 
sPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LEBOSQUET BROS, 75 Union St., -» Boston. 


ECKE 
& SON 


(ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 

The Highest Standard of Excellence 
Attained aud Maintained. 
Endorsed by all the Prominent Artists, Mu- 
sicians, and Critics for sone, Touch, 

an uperior Werkma 
Factory and Warerooms, 1550 Third aoa cor. 87th St. 
CAUTION.—No connection with any other house of a 
milar name. 

















| The Only Suitable Ware 
POR KITCHEN AND HOUSEROLD USE. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


gress Wal 


Cathartic and Alterativs. Is a well 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 





Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induc- 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in bottles only by all leading drug 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
“a 
arehouses: 
on 7 Joke | ow New York: 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 
pd rh or 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams. ay 
E pune. 


Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
—_— Street Washers, 





‘Wonxs Founpep 1x 1882. 





; au 
bition. 1976. 





Best in the 


Machine 
Sewing. 


CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. 
GREAT WESTERN 




















“TREAT WESTERN GUN WOR, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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